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Cticce Piooxe 





MUSICAL COURIER 





A “King” and His “Henchmen” 


My editor bids me tour the secluded recesses of the executive offices of the Metropolitan Opera House with sketch pad 
and pencil. William Guard, the sage of publicity, brings forth the “ace” of subjects for graphic exaggerations of these 
many opera seasons past. It is Giulio Gatti-Casazza; he of the commanding stature and impressive demeanor. With 
quiet chivalry he lends himself to caricature. He poses in the historic press department. On the wall an oil portrait of 
Otto Kahn appears benevolent as it seems to watch the proceedings. A photograph of Benito Mussolini glares fiercely 
for no reason at all. Gatti has trimmed his former wild spread of long mustachios and flourishing beard—but there remains 
abundant character for a playful caricaturist. Viewing the drawing he smiles, saying, “Caricature is caricature!” 

After the “King” comes the first of the King’s “henchmen.” The likeness of Edward Ziegler, the assistant general man- 
ager, flows on paper easily—dignity of white hair, glasses and all. Walking into the Metropolitan treasurer's office. one 
finds in its caged interior the next “henchman,” Earl R. Lewis. Hope you'll pardon the naive conception, but has not 
Gatti said, “Lewis sees the opera thru’ a silver dollar?” The tour is over and one suspects Billy Guard of being the 
third “henchman.” He doesn’t know it but here is a memory sketch. It’s a slothful caricaturist that will miss a passing 
shot at the untamed Windsor tie of the press agent who does not harbor the assumption that he is a “councillor on public 
relations.” —Mauro GonzZAcez. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
Ail appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of hae late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
26 Gramercy Park, New Yorx City 


Tel. Gramercy 6264 


Stupio: 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
18st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 


and 


601 W. 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 





MARION TALLEY, Taught 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 


Voice SPECIALIST 


By 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years 
Author of “Song Secrets,’ ; 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: ‘Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y Trafalgar 3651 


for 
“The Importance of 


Robinson’s words are 





LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 


ALICE 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 
FLESCH 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 52 West 54th Street, New York City 
Phone Circle 4658 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacnwer anp Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MME. BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 
A Specialist for the ah < Voice 
Languages — Coachi 
By appointment only: Apt. 25, 104 Nest 40th St., 
New York Phone Penn. 5521 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 

Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., 
Tel. Regent 


Accepted 
New York City 
2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FRENCH AND DancInc—HarMony, ComPosirTIoN, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA re Ra 
VIA 


FORA 
handing Seem Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Formerly 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway 

270 Ft. Washington 

ew York 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


Ave. 


STUDIOS }; 


Phones: 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





WARD-STEPHENS 
Littt LenMann’s Ideas of Vocal Technic 


Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday Afternoons 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


115 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio oy) (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
ednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat CoacH—AccoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accept 
127 West 78th St., New wa City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





HELEN BRETZ 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
Authorized Proschowski rponent 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
Main 0822 


Studio: 2 Grace Court, 


Tel. 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL ano Prano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 


317 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN 


COMPOSER, 


KRIENS 
Comer ee. VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—style; Liszt—Technic. Yew York School of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements. 


Personal address, 
Telephone: 


601 
Audubon 


West 140th 
1140 


Street 





CARL FIQUE 
PIANO F 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: 


New York 
Endicott ‘7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL 


Teacher of 
ALICE NEILSEN, 
LYDIA 

132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


SULLIVAN 
International Artists 


GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYPKOVSKA 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
47 West 89th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 0569 





BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
‘ VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: 


JOHN 


Cc atodenls 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, 
Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 

Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 71st Street, New Y« 
8345 


ork 


Telephone: Endicott 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 





Telephone Circle 5420 
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Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
a sition and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation 
nd Philosophy of Modern Music) ; Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: CH..M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1928 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 
+ National Art ( Gc “lub Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble; Grandjany, 
Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and. Sali ignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise- -en- scéne; Pil- 
lois, the French Language and History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 

















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-ninth Season EAST 85th ST incorporated 1878 
Under the Untusretter of the wena | of New York 
CARL HEIN D AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music we ng to a mee rs’ a tificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; The and mposition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Voca MME, M. ARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA EL MAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty e nt instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, ( nt and Composition. Students for , es instruction may 
enter at any time during the season. (atalogue on application. Address Dept. A. 








Ohe Cileteland Justitute of (usir 
June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
M AS rE R ¢ L ASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under 
Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez 
AND. REPERTOR} CL yoo PUBLIC SCHOOL 
W rit rata ue giving course fees and dormitory rates 
‘MRS. FRANKLYN B. ‘SANDERS, Director 
Avenue 


MUSIC 


Ar 
DAILY OP ERA \ 


2827 Euclid Cleveland, Ohio 











MODERN INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN 
PARIS (FRANCE 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
(Incorporated) 
DIRECTION and MASTER CLASSES 


S. JOACHIM—CHAIGNEAU 


Temporary Studios 
Eitel Hotel, 900 Cass Street, Chicago 
se SILBER Phone Superior 4568 


PROFESSORS 


Michel Wilkomirski 
Georges Szpinalski 


PRESIDENTS 
Eugéne Ysaye 
Fritz Kreisler 
Pablo Casals 





Harmony, Theory, Counterpoint, 
French, Solfege, Improvisation, 
Charles Lagourgue 

Iréne Joachim 


DIRECTOR 


Lucien Capet 











Preparstory Department; Lot Assistant: PuyLtuis Frinco.p 








GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. 


1430 Kimball Bidg. Phone Wabash 2293 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 














Catalogue Mailed Free 








(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert noe and Pedagogue seetetaing in 
Interpretation and Technique 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Composer- Pianist 
Voice Buliding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 

















1892 1928 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 
Degrees Granted 
Placement Bureau Maintained 
THIRD TERM begins June 4 
Six WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM 
begins July 2 








LEEFSON 


Conservatory of Music Pasquale Amato 


1524 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Head —— 
epartmen 


JULIUS LEEFSON, Director 


























GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Strezt, New Yorx 


AAUN 
4 Ss 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 

















ESTABLISHED 1857 


School booklet mailed 
upon request 


C ihe Diller-Quaile | 


School of Music 


New York 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


oldest and most noted Conservatory 
Circulars Mailed 





947 Madison Ave. The 


in the Country 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
WATERMAN, 



































Cc cARL J Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


BEL CANTO STUDIO, Inc. 32.55." 5 5a 


— Booklet-Program Mailed on Request — 
Get on our mailing list for interesting Weekly Studio-Gram 


College of Music 


% 

















pot Cinctrmati 


SCORPORATED 


CG Gacee” GY 
ADOLF HAHN, ;, 
Now in Fiftieth Academic Year 
AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY 
OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS DRAMA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited 


Complete Courses lead to 
Certificate, Diploma, Degree 








Affiliated with the 


Dormitori 
cuneate University of Cincinnati 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ‘Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
ding to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern patigment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
ulletin address Dean H. L. BUT TLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

















120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Deen—A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


Cincinnati Conservatory « «Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 


Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


























AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 


Two-Year Normal Training Course 


A Comprehensive Course Developing Sound Musicianship and Providing Practical 
Teaching Material Graded for Elementary and Intermediate Students. 
SUMMER COURSES 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 
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 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
GU 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New Terk Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appeintment only 


+ MARGOLIS st 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





MUSICAL 


vane COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Ph West 80th +d iow York 
one 0634 Endi 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL T222h3",°f. 


= OPERA ee oy 1425 Bradway, New York 


S SHAFFNER “=== 


H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
sus = st. —— Cotiotees N. ¥. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N. Phone Havemeyer 2398- 


Frederick Southwick 


eS. OF VOICE—CONCERT — 
dio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
in New York City January Ist until — ist, 1928. 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York City. 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scnoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | ‘exui 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N ¥. Tel Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur Jedecn 
Steinway Fn» SP — — m 


Meyer Posner 


CON yel OR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG ‘areas 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 
a, pent — Ine. 


a — 



































TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


V CAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“"" WILD 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








LILPHA MAY BARNES 


7. te of meine. Director Grand 
Dyck Studios, $39 Eighth Ave Sctumbes 1474 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


: KALTENBORN 


: CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 
2 Violin Instruction 
14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


‘|GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St. N. Y Phone: 1002] River 


“Spring is — “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies’”’ 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cut HAMMANN N 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
635 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF game 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewY ork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hallet A on hg Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—==== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Seeaes 5 oe saat, 319 get OF Rn AY. 
er Mr. Virgil Smi idg., Chicage 


ine Arts B' 
R. and MRS. 


maa HOLDEN = HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: =. > ad Bidg.. ele on W. 67th St. 


dress: 144 E. 1 
Tel. Amott Have, 0363, New York 


















































COURIER 


TO*®. TRABILSEE 
am Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


‘l ized as a Voice Builder, Veles 
a. _ Cone." 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of __ 
Lawrence and nae, singers. 











166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 ese 


BEWR;G EY 


Chicane Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 
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Annual Matinee Wagner Cycle 
Begins at the Metropolitan 


Jeritza and Schorr the Outstanding Features of Tannhauser Performance—Serafin Conducts 
Siegfried—Deems Taylor's The King’s Henchman Given for First Time This Season 
on Broadway—Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Carmen, Rigoletto, Pelleas and 
Melisande, and Andrea Chenier Repeated 


CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIACCI, Fesruary 13 


It was not just the holiday spirit that brought a full 
house to the Metropolitan, on the afternoon of February 13, 
but those favorite twins of opera, Cavalleria and Pagliacci. 
The public still loves the tunes of these so- 
called war horses, and every time they are 
billed long lines of standees are to be seen. 

Florence Easton as Santuzza, Tokatyan as 

Turiddu, Basiola as Alfio and Flexer as 
Lola were an admirable quartet. Miss 
Easton was in good voice and gave to the 
part that abandon which is essential to the 
primitive Sicilian character. Tokatyan was 
a pleasure to hear. His voice is now well 
rounded and it has ridden over the time when 
his production gave a tight, strangling effect. 
His last scene with Mama Lucia (Philine 
Falco) was most convincing. Mario Basiola 
as Alfio was about as satisfying as could be 
expected of any baritone in this part, which 
does not afford much opportunity. The 
chorus was shrill most of the time and 
neither in the Salve Regina nor Il Vino 
spumeggiante did it distinguish itself. 

Of interest in Pagliacci was the appearance 
of Michel Bohnen as Tonio and Mary Lewis 
as Nedda.: Many were waiting to see Miss 
Lewis use the whip on her spouse, Mr. 

3ohnen, ‘but not even in the play would the 
fates allow this; for Miss Lewis’ desperate 
attempt was thwarted by her shawl. One 
was not a bit sorry either, for Mr. Bohnen 
made of Tonio a most lovable character, and 
one was believing him even implicitly when 
in the Prologue, he told that the sorrows of 
the clown are quite real. Miss Lewis and 
Mr. Bohnen seem well suited for work to- 
gether. 

Giovanni Martinelli 
serted Canio. In the 


portrayed the de- 
Vesti la Giubba Mar- 
tinelli poured out his sorrow with a very 
real grief; it was so extremely well done 
with such poignancy and real effort in the 
thought of having to be a Pagliaccio in spite 
of his pain, that Canio was no longer a mere 
impersonation—he was a living being. In 
the last act the tenor rose to heights when 
he sang, with desperate fury, “no Pagliaccio 
non son.” Lawrence Tibbett, the Silvio, was 
good to look at and better still to hear. 


CARMEN, Fesruary 13 


Carmen was repeated on February 13, with 
Maria Jeritza again in the title role. The 
Viennese prima donna was in excellent voice 
and gave what might easily be called her 
best essayal of the role since its revival. In 
many respects the singer has improved it 
histrionically and her portrayal called for a 
series of ovations from the capacity audi- 
ence, many being turned away. 

Nina Morgana, the Micaela, came in for 
her share of plaudits after her third act aria. 
Vocally she was admirable, the pure, sweet 
quality of her voice pleasing instantly. Ed- 
ward Johnson, the Don Jose, gave a finished 
performance as is his usual wont and Ezio 
Pinza appeared for the first time as Es- 
camillo. He scored a decided hit. Charlotte 
Ryan and Merle Alcock, a harmonious pair, 
were cast as Frasquita and Mercedes. The 
ballet, headed by Galli and Bonfiglio, added 
to the general gusto of the performance, 
which was conducted by Hasselmans in his usual 
manner. 


teacher 


skillful 


TANNHAUSER, Fesruary 15 (MATINEE) 


The Metropolitan’s Annual Matinee Wagner Cycle began 
on February 15 with a performance of Tannhauser before 
a capacity house. These Wagner Cycles are the nearest thing 
to Bayreuth we have in this country, and people attend them 
from Washington, Baltimore, Boston and other more distant 
towns. The audiences at these Wagner matinees are far 
more musical and more attentive than are the audiences of 
the regular subscription evening performances. 

The two outstanding features of this performance of 
Tannhauser were the singing of Jeritza and Schorr. Madame 
Jeritza was in exceptionally good voice and her singing of 
the role of Elisabeth was something long to be remembered. 
She acted with fine discretion and much dignity. Friedrich 
Schorr is one of the greatest Wagner singers in the world 
to-day. The writer has heard many fine Wolframs but can 
hardly recall one who carried such conviction, with the ex- 
ception of Carl Scheidemantel who sang the rdle at Bay- 
reuth in 1892 in a never-to-be-forgotten manner. Mr. 
Schorr really sings Wagner; with him there is no straining, 
no forcing. He always sings with beautiful tone produc- 


tion and yet his voice, with all its richness and mellowness, 
1S very sonorous. 

Michael Bohnen was a good Landgraf, albeit he looked a 
trifle young for the part. He would look more “Land- 


PURDON ROBINSON, 


author of Song Secrets and The Importance of Vocal Diagnosis, whose work as a 
many 


widely acclaimed and endorsed by 
authorities. 


of singing has been 


graflig” with a beard. Marion Telva sang with great fervor, 
and gave her fine organ ample sway. Walter Kirchhoff sang 
the title role; his acting was very spirited, and vocally and 
tradionally he was a real Tannhauser. The orchestra was 
very fine, but taken all in all the performance was somewhat 
uneven. Bodanzky was roundly applauded by the audience 
each time he appeared at the conductor’s desk. 
THE Kinc’s HENCHMAN, Fesruary 15 

Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman which has been 
given on tour the greater part of this season, had its first 1928 
production at the Metropolitan at the Wednesday evening 
performance, February 15. An excellent cast evoked much 
enthusiasm from an interested and sympathetic audience. 
Special mention for the best performances of the evening 
must go to Florence Easton, Edward Johnson and Lawrence 
Tibbett; William Gustafson, who lead the male chorus, did 
some effective work. The remainder of the large cast were 
satisfactory in their respective parts contributing in no small 
measure to a really enjoyable evening, in which Mr. Serafin 
and the orchestra also played an important part. 

RIcoLetto, Fesruary 16 

Rigoletto held the boards last Thursday evening, with 

Marion Talley as Gilda surrounded by Mario Chamlee as the 


Duke, Giuseppe Danise in the title part and Ezio Pinza as 
Sparafucile, with Merle Alcock singing Maddalena. It was 
in this particular role of Gilda that the young soprano 
made her sensational debut two years ago, and since then 
she has become known the country over through her concert 
appearances. Miss Talley was thoroughly at home in the 
role and sang with perhaps greater freedom and finesse than 
upon former occasions. It is good to hear the freshness 
and purity of her voice in these days of voices that are more 
often threadbare and worn. Her top notes were especially 
commendable and her delivery of the Caro Nome one of th 
features of the evening’s performance. The 
ceived the youthful artist with much warmth 
Mr. Chamlee sang well, unusually so, being in the best 
of vocal form. Danise’ s conception of the j jester had niany 
admirable points; vocally he was superb. Pinza and Al 
rounded out a good cast, while Bellezza conducted with due 
authority. 
PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, Fesruary 17 
Debussy’s formerly very daring and ultra modern Pelleas 
and Melisande was repeated at the Metropolitan Oypera 
House on Friday evening. It is truly. an 
opera of our day, and its exquisite simplicity 
and feeling make it, surely, a rare musi 
feast. The performance on Friday was even 
and unpretentious, and Bori, with her imate 
understanding of Melisande, sang 
with all the mysticism which envelops it 
ward Johnson, who sang Pelleas sho 
equal understanding of the Maeterlinck 
Debussy tragedy. Clarence Whitehill,. al 
ways impressive and a singing-actor, 
sang Goulad. The remainder of the cast, 
Dalossy, Howard, and Ananian, sang well 
and Louis Hasselmans conducted 
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CHENIER, FeEBRu 

Saturday evening brought another yer- 
formance of Andrea Chenier with Florénce 
Easton and Messrs. Martinelli and De J\uca 
in the principal roles. Mr. Serafin who had 
distinguished himself in the afternoon’s Sieg 
fried performance, led the orchestra in Cior- 
dano’s exciting French Revolution drama 

Miss Easton brought all her charm of ver- 
sonality and voice to hee work, while Mar 
tinelli, at the top of his form, did sme 
memorable singing. Mr. De Luca’s vocal or- 
gan seemed to be a trifle under the weather, 
in spite of which he gave a satisfactory pet 
formance. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Features Handel Work 


Beautifully 
Monteux 


Concerto Grosso No. § 


Interpreted by 


ADELPHIA.—The program 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 
teux conducting, on February 17 and 
opened with the Concerto Grosso No, §, in 
D major, for strings, by Handel. Written in 
the old master’s characteristic style, all ‘five 
parts (Introduction, Allegro, Presto, Latgo, 
Minuet, Allegro) were thoroughly delixht- 
ful, especially the Presto, Largo and Miruet, 
in which some beautiful effects were ‘ob 
tained. Mischa Mischakoff, David Dubin 
sky and Willem van den Burg, “firsts” of the 
first and second violins and cellos, did some 
excellent playing in the solo passages 

were called upon by Mr. Monteux to 

and share the applause after the numbe 

Following this came a novelty 
of Piper’s Symphony No. scored for 110 
players. It includes every instrument possi 
ble, and uses them all vigorously. It is defi 
nitely modern and frightfully yrdant 
through a large part. Characteristic jazz 
rhythms and melodies are frequently heard, 
only to be followed by a maze of meaning 
less discords. As usual, leader and players exhibited great 
skill in the conducting and execution of 
gressions. It would be interesting to know 
a type will be well-liked a generation hence. 

After the intermission the Cesar Franck 
Psyche, in four parts, proved most enjoyable. 
any great contrast between the four parts, 
difference to avoid monotony. They wer 
interpreted. 

To the closing number, that laugh-provoking L’Apprenti 
Sorcier, by Dukas, Mr. Monteux gave an individual read 
ing which was never-the-less excellent, and was evidently 
much enjoyed by the spontaneous character of the applause 
which followed. M. M. C 
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Movement Started to Merge Philadelphia 
Operas 


Mrs. Benjamin Maschal, president of the Matinee Musi 
cal Club, has sent out invitations to the heads of the Phi 
delphia Civic, the Pennsylvania Grand Opera and the Phila 

delphia Grand Opera companies in order to discuss 
possibilities of a merger of the three companies int 
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T has been one of the keenest disappointments of my life 
Je the music of Hugo Wolf has not won the popularity 

that it would have won if everybody’s tastes were similar 
perhaps, if it had been properly exploited. This 
-ame to my attention about thirty years ago, and 
ame a Wolf enthusiast. I have never in all 
nd reason to alter my opinion, and I still 
did then; that Wolf wrote some of the 
that was written during his generation. 
it Wolf devoted his writing almost 
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KNABE UND DAS IMMLEIN. 

HUGO WOLF. 
Morike songs, No. 2. (Last page) 
entirely to songs and that he never did a work of any im 
portance in large form, and it appears probable that his 
comparative fame as a song writer has resulted from this 
limitation. ‘There have been a few cases where musicians 
devoted themselves to a single type of composition with suc 
cess, but the majority of composers who are known as great 
tilled many fields, and it often results therefrom that we 
accept works from their pen which are of no especial value. 
People, for instance, have a way of assuming that anything 
by Bach or Beethoven or Brahms must be good because 
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VE AEOLSHARFE. HUGO WOLF. 
11. (The opening of the leading theme 
the introductory recitatiwe). 


much that was good. Probably if Wolf 
2 symphonies or operas his songs 

would have had the sort of advertising that they deserve to 
have had But « the matter stands it seems to me that 
his songs ha rather poor advertising. At least my 
ywn personal experience has been that on the rare occasions 
at I have heard any singer use Wolf’s songs those selected 
I] t the ones which appealed to me particularly. 

He was the 


wrote s 
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had writter 


Tew great 


were usually no 
Wolf has suffered from his own originality. 


first of composers, so far as I know, to use the voice as an 


{EOLSHARFE. HUGO WOLF. 


(Coda) 
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obbligato to the piano. Since his time, although it is very 
doubtful that his work had any influence on the composers 
that immediately followed him, the same manner of writing 
has become familiar, though never popular. 

It may be well to make my meaning clear. It is, simply, 
that the song literature of classic days gave the melody to 


he musical examples accompanying this article on Hugo Wolf 
ave been used by authorization of the publisher, C. F. Peters, 
a wher 


f the copyright 


Some Reflections by Frank Patterson 


the voice with the piano playing either a simple supporting 
accompaniment or, sometimes, a counter melody or obbli- 
gato. Today, and beginning with Wolf, the voice rarely has 
the melody and the essential basic idea is given to the piano. 
Yet it has often been my experience to hear Wolf sung 
with the piano so subdued that it could hardly be heard, and 
the voice so outstanding that its non-melodic character was 
improperly exaggerated. 

In most cases the voice part is written with extraordinary 
skill, so that it has an excellent melodic line. Yet if one 
looks a little deeper, one finds that the basic musical idea 
is, as a matter of fact, given to the piano. The voice may 
or may not follow it. Even if it does follow it, it has no 
significance without the piano accompaniment. This is so 
true that I have often felt inclined to suggest recitals of 
Wolf music for a singer of indifferent vocal equipment but 
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IM FRUHLING. HUGO WOLF. 
Morike songs, No. 13. 


F1G. 4. 


able to enunciate the words more after the manner of a 
reciter than of a singer. 

The occasional Wolf songs that one hears on miscellaneous 
programs are those in which the voice has the melodic line. 
Singers seem to prefer that structure, but how comes it that 
his beautiful Der Knabe und das Immlein never became a 
popular favorite? A portion of it is here given. (Fig. 1.) 
Surely it would be difficult to discover anything in music 
more lovely! 

How comes it that Wolf’s exquisite setting to Morike’s 
poem, To an Aeolian Harp, is not familiar to concert audi- 
ences? The opening phrase of this lovely and expressive 
piece is given in Figure 2, and a later phrase from the same 
composition in Figure 3, for the sake of offering an example 
of Wolf’s wonderful command of harmony. Could anything 
be more ethereal and atmospheric than this change of key, 
or passing chord, or whatever it is to be called? 
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HUGO WOLF. 
Spanisches Liederbuch, No. 34 


Another song that is of rare originality and beauty is the 
one entitled Im Frihling. It starts as in Figure 4, and con- 
tinues through four or five pages of music that is so per- 
fectly suited to the idea of the poem that I, at least, cannot 
conceive of it being better done. The words— 

“Here I lie on the hillside in springtime 

The clouds are my wings. . . .”— 
and this dreamer continues his soliloquy to the accompani- 
ment of a gentle, flowing, dreamy sort of music, that is 
beautiful as music and still more beautiful because of the 
perfect association of music, word, idea and mood. 

What could be more passionate than the setting Wolf 
made for Geh, Geliebter, Geh Jetzt? The opening measures 
of this are given in Figure 5, and so it continues throughout, 
with a magnificence that surely should win the admiration 
of musicians and, one would think, also of the public. 

In selecting works of which to make mention in so limited 
an article as this out of the great number that Wolf wrote, 
it is a little difficult to know what to include and what to 
omit. I am including chiefly those which are of the sort I 
have mentioned—that is, those in which the chief idea is 
given to the piano and not to the voice. This is not abso- 
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IN DER FRUHE. HUGO WOLF. 
(Beginning of second half). 


FIG. 6. 
Morike songs, No. 24. 


lutely true in any of the songs, and in the passage quoted 
above from Der Knabe und das Immlein it is not true at all. 
But, if one may be permitted a sweeping statement, and 
sweeping statements are rarely either commendable or relia- 
ble, one might be permitted to say that Wolf’s weakest com- 
positions are his conventional things, and his strongest those 
like the few from which passages are here quoted, where he 
has cast convention to the winds. 

Wolf was a master of theme making. This arises possi- 
bly from the fact that he was from his earliest youth a most 
ardent admirer of Wagner. Although there is nothing in 
any of his works which suggests any direct Wagnerian in- 
fluence in the sense of the borrowing of the harmonic and 


melodic idiom, yet one cannot but feel that Wolf was satis- 
fied with the short theme such as Wagner used, and that the 
development of such themes delighted him. This is so true 
that one must feel occasional regret that he did not cling 
to it more tenaciously. I, at least, speaking for myself, find 
his best songs those that are built upon some little germ of 
an idea, and his least interesting songs those written as other 
writers before him had written, with the melody in the voice 
and a more or less direct accompaniment. 

In der Friihe is one of the most expressive, though by no 
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FIG. 7. ERSTES LIEBESLIED EINES MADCHENS. 
HUGO WOLF. 
Mortke songs, No. 42. 


means the deepest, of Wolf’s conceptions; and the gradual 
passage from the first part of this work, which describes the 
terror of night and darkness, to the last part, which begins 
“Fear Not My Soul, The Morning Bells Are Ringing,” is 
masterly. (Fig. 6.) In this passage Wolf uses a variation 
of the opening theme in a way that not only suggests the 
ringing of bells but suggests as well the emotion of delight 
that comes with the passing of darkness. The contrast of 
the darkness and the light is amazingly well done, as is also 
the gradual crescendo which follows the bars here quoted 
to the end of the song. 

The song entitled Erstes Liebeslied eines Madchens is one 
of the clever things that Wolf did; it not only has an extra- 
ordinarily effective theme which is used over and over again 
throughout the piece (Fig. 7), but is developed so that it 
becomes more and more emotional and exciting as it pro- 
gresses. There is no better example of Wolf’s method of 
workmanship. And may I be permitted the remark that if a 
few of the modern writers, the futurists of today, were to 
give themselves the trouble to construct themes of such per- 
fect clarity and to use them as Wolf did, so that they would 
remain recognizable throughout the duration of the music, 
public understanding of the modern school would increase. 
It may be said that the form of such a piece as this is en- 
tirely contrary to any form recognized in music,. and that 
music written with this consistent repetition of the theme 
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FIG. 8. 


could not be successful; and that, furthermore, this sort of 
form could never gain. many adherents among composers 
In answer to this it may be worth while to remark that so 
conservative a melodist as Grieg wrote two parts of his 
Peer Gynt suite in just such a form. Asa’s Death is a repe- 
tition over and over again of the same short phrase, first up 
from the bass toward the treble and then back again from 
the treble toward the bass. And his In the Hall of the 
Mountain King is very similar and, at the same time, has 
the quality of increasing in excitement just as has this song 
of Wolf. 

Some of the best of Wolf’s songs are those in which he is 
inspired by the oriental or the exotic. This inspiration is 
utterly unlike that of Bizet in his Carmen, or Richard 
Strauss in his Italian symphony, or Ravel in his Spanish 
pieces, in which an attempt is made to use the folk idiom of 
the country under discussion. Wolf does nothing of the 
kind so far as I can judge, yet he does get an exotic feeling, 
and he particularly gets that which we conceive as being 
a universal characteristic of the people of southern and ori- 
ental lands—namely, passion. 

His music in the settings of Goethe’s poem Locken, haltet 
mich gefangen, from the Buch Suleika of the Westéstlicher 
Divan, and of Geh, Geliebter, geh jetzt (Go, beloved, go 
now. See, the morn is dawning) is as passionate as may be 
A bar or two of each of these is given in examples 8 and 5 
respectively. 

Other works of the same sort are from the Spanisches 
Liederbuch: In den Schatten meiner Locken (Fig. 9), and 
from the same volume, Klinge, Klinge mein Pandero, and 
Seltsam ist Juanas Weise, this latter being one of the bright- 
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Spanisches Liederbuch, No. 2. 


FIG. 9. 


est and cleverest of all of the Wolf songs. From the same 
book is something a little similar, Treibe nur mit Liebe 
Spott, geliebte mein. 

Space forbids an extended analysis of the Wolf songs but 
one may not close without mentioning the beautiful Er ist’s 
and Verschwiegene Liebe. These are songs in which Wolf 
has written a delightful melody for the voice and has set it 
forth with an accompaniment of rare expressiveness. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Berlin Performance of Handel’s Ezio 
Arouse Enthusiasm 


Fails to 


Too Modern Scenery Dulls Effect of Opera—Plenty of Modern Music—Ernest Bloch’s Psalms 
Impress—Artur Schnabel’s Son a Promising Composer 


Beruin.—The latest of the Handel operas to be revived 
in Berlin is Ezio, which has been brought out at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera. The performance, however, was more in 
the nature of a visit of the ensemble from Gottingen 
(where the work was first revived two years ago) than a 
product of this city; for the same arrangement of the 
score (made by the Hamburg singer, Franz Northolt) the 
same leading singers (Maria Pos-Carloforti and Wilhelm 
Guttmann) and the same scenery were employed here as in 
the first revival. 

Despite the care that was lavished on the performance 
little enthusiasm was displayed by the public. This was 
due in a large measure to the too radical simplification of 
Metastasio’s text, which has lost much of its character. 

Another fault lies with the scenery, which has also been 
simplified, and to such a degree that it has nearly vanished 
altogether. Following the excellent principle that elaborate 
scenic decoration tends to divert too much attention from 
the music, Dr. Niedecken-Gebhardt, who is considered a 
Handel specialist, contented himself with a few draperies, 
a couple of bare staircases and some large wooden cubes 
German audiences having been trained to think they like 
this sort of modernism, raise no objections, but the barren 
aspect of the stage reacts on the opera as a whole and dulls 
its effects. 

The beauty of the music, under the leadership of Robert 
Denzler, whose conducting was reliable if not inspired, 
was such, however, as to send the listeners away satisfied. 


Too Mucu PoLypHONy 


Herman Scherchen, ardent advocate of radical modern 
art, recently conducted two concerts within a week, one of 
which, at least, was as remarkable for its interesting pro- 
gram as for the extraordinary manner in which Scherchen 
conducted the pretentious and difficult compositions. Kamin- 
ski’s concerto grosso for double orchestra opened the pro- 
gram. It is an extremely solid, densely knit, heavily 
scored composition, employing a polyphony that is too pro- 
fuse to be effective. The Magnificat for soprano, viola solo, 
chorus and orchestra shows Kaminski at his best, i.e., in 
religious music of pronounced character and of spiritual 
and musical weight. 

On the same program were the Two Psalms of Ernest 
Bloch, for soprano solo and orchestra. Their fervently 
religious sentiment, their stern grandeur and deep pathos 
made a striking effect. Rosa Fuchs-Fayer from Vienna 
sang the soprano solo in the Kaminski and Bloch composi- 
tions with an ecstasy of feeling that was most impressive 
in spite of her somewhat inadequate vocal art. 


DousTFUL PLEASURE 


Anton Webern’s six orchestral pieces, which were also 
heard at this concert, are direct descendants of Schdnberg’s 
problematic little pieces for piano and orchestra. Listening 
to them is a questionable aesthetic pleasure. Their entire 
lack of natural expression and their exclusively Viennese 
hyper-culture, removes them from the field of living art 
and assigns them to the cabinet of rarities, where experi- 
mental artificiality reigns supreme. Franz Hauer’s suite 
for orchestra is likewise a most curious piece of writing. 
Despite its extremely novel means there is something con- 
vincing and fascinating, something natural and elemental 
in this music, which places it on an altogether higher plane 
than Webern’s abstruse efferts. This music, which was the 
sensation of the Frankfort festival last summer, was also 
received most favorably in Berlin. 

Scherchen’s second concert was less weighty in content. 
He conducted three manuscript works selected by the Ber- 
lin Broadcasting Society. Two of the composers were 
heard for the first time on this occasion, including Reinhold 
Wolff whose symphony is tedious, ponderous, noisy music 
in bad taste. A piano concerto by Werner Hiibschmann, 
on the other hand, is somewhat more agreeable to listen to. 
It has at least some episodes that arrest attention, particu- 
larly in the strong climax of the slow movement. 

The third composer represented was Vladimir Vogel, 
whose quartet was heard at the Frankfort festival. He 
has also written a Sinfonia fugata in memory of his master, 
Ferruccio Busoni, a work which unfortunately does not 
reproduce Busoni’s exalted spirit but only his external 
mannerisms. 

More YounGc CoMPOSERS 

More modern compositions were heard in an orchestral 
concert conducted by Jascha Horenstein, who recently has 
come before the Berlin public almost weekly. Max But- 
ting’s Trauermusik, written in 1915, goes back to those 
happy days when Schénberg and Stravinsky had not yet 
troubled the ambition of young German musicians, when 
Wagner was still held in veneration and when Strauss was 
the summit of modern extravagance. Within the limits in- 
dicated, Butting’s composition is worthy of attention, being 
well made and effective. Karol Rathaus’ concertino for 
piano and orchestra (excellently played by Franz Osborn, 
that gifted young specialist in ultra-modern piano music) 
shows the composer to be on the road to plasticity of form 
and logical construction after the rather chaotic extrava- 
gance of his former works. The concertino is no master- 
piece, but nevertheless a remarkable composition of its kind, 
full of interesting details, especially in ornamental work 
and strange arabesques for the piano and orchestral in- 
struments. 

There has been a rich harvest in the pianistic field and 
here Egon Petri must be mentioned first and foremost. He 
is rarely heard in Berlin, though he has now reached a 
height which is inaccessible to most of his colleagues. His 
performance of the entire cycle of Liszt’s etudes in one 
program is indeed a prodigious feat, and Petri reminded us 
of the inimitable Busoni in the absolute certainty, brilliance 
and power of his playing. 

PotisH PIANISTS TO THE Fore 
The Polish nation more than any other seems predestined 


by nature to produce artistic pianists. No less than six 
prominent Polish artists of the keyboard were heard in 
Berlin within a fortnight. One of these was Wanda 
Landowska, who is in a class by herself. Her harpsichord 
recital not only showed sheer perfection of technique but 
the highest artistic aims. Her countryman, Jan Smeterlin, 
has proved to be not only a pianist of the highest accom- 
plishments but also a real poet. His interpretations of Schu- 
mann and of Chopin were revelations of reproductive art. 
Extraordinary charm of color as well as a command of 
musical diction characterize this artist. 

Leopold Miinzer, another young Polish pianist, showed 
remarkable qualities in concertos by Mozart and Beethoven, 
while Stefania Allina, from Warsaw, attracted unusual at- 
tention by her energetic, vital and intellectual playing. 
César Franck, Scriabine and Poulenc were included in her 
interesting program, as well as a number of her own com- 
positions. A theme and variations, études and a _ ballade 
proved to be serious, weighty and effective music that will 
give to Stefania Allina a special position among women 
piapitts. 


ublic recital of the Berlin Hochschule, Prof. Paul 
Juon’s class of composition recently submitted to critical 
discussion the efforts of several young talented musicians. 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, the eighteen-year-old son of Artur 
and Therese Schnabel, presented on this occasion a lengthy 
song cycle. The songs are written in strict linear counter- 
point, for voice, violin, clarinet and cello. The young 
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composer (who was sixteen when he wrote this work) 
shows creditable skill in modern part-writing and some: in- 
teresting combinations of sound effects. The technical part 
of the task is more convincing than the musical essence of 
these ten songs. They are settings of Daumer’s erotic 
poetry, the emotional intensity of which is still evidently 
quite foreign to young Schnabel. Nevertheless there are 
a number of striking episodes notable for their slender, 
youthful grace and purity of expression. 

Prof. Gustav Havemann, best known as a chamber muSic 
player of high grade, revealed himself as a soloist of re- 
markable achievements in a recent orchestral concert. ‘Two 
new works, besides the Brahms concerto, made up the pro- 
gram. Julius Weismann’s violin concerto, op. 36, is by no 
means modern in tendency. His art runs somewhat parallel 
to Hans Pfitzner’s music but the melodic invention, the con 
struction and the effects achieved by the solo part are con- 
siderable enough to deserve recognition. Max Trapp’s violin 
concerto, which follows the lines of Richard Strauss, is more 
brilliant in coloring and more complicated in texture. It 
also deserves to be known and played by violinists. 

A TREAT FOR CONNOISSEURS 

Lotte Leonard, also known in America, has finished a 
cycle of five recitals, devoted to German song in its different 
phases of development from the seventeenth century down 
to Reger, Pfitzner and Hindemith. The eminent vocalj art 
and musical capacity of this favorite artist made the concerts 
a genuine treat for connoisseurs. 

Roland Hayes, now an international celebrity, is always 
welcome in Berlin. His recital attracted a large and en- 
thusiastic public. A song recital given by Mia Neusitzer 
Thoenissen, a singer of respectable qualities, deserves mention 
here because the program contained a number of songs by 
John’ Alden Carpenter, heard on this occasion for the first 
time in Berlin. 

Two quartets have given concerts here within a week, 
the Léner Quartet, which needs no further recommendaiion, 
being universally acknowledged as one of the most prominent 
organizations of its kind, and the Brosa String Quartet from 
London. From the Léners I heard the César Franck quartet 

(Continued on page 53) 





Wolf-Ferrari’s New Opera, Sly, 
Enthusiastically Received in Maildn 


Music Melodious and Singable Throughout—Libretto Well Constructed—Boito’s Nerone 
Receives First Performance of Season—Other Notes 


Miran, Itaty.—The fifth week at La Scala offered a 
repetition of Der Freischutz, Cavalleria and Pagliacci, Otello 
and Siberia. During the sixth week of the season the 
same operas were repeated. 

First PERFORMANCE OF SLY 

This winter the first performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s new 
opera, Sly, was given. This is a lyric drama in three acts 
and four scenes, libretto by Giovacchino Forzano, adapted 
from an Arabian tale in Shakespeare’s prologue to The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew—the time, the 18th century. The first act 
shows the tavern, Falcone, in London, where are gathered 
all the habitues of the place. The leader of these Bohemians 
is Christopher Sly, a ragged poet, vagabond, and drunkard, 
who recites and sings. Dolly, a favorite of the Count of 
Westmoreland, bored by nobilities and amusements, seeks 
novelty and leaves the castle, secretly, to go to the tavern, 
Falcone. The count and his attendants follow her and all 
remain to witness this form of Bohemian entertainment. 
Sly, in his famous bear impersonation and dance, wins the 
enthusiasm of all present and Dolly falls in love with him. 
Sly, at the end of this recital, falls to the floor in a drunken 
stupor and the Count has him carried to his castle to make 
sport of him. 

The first scene of the second act reveals Sly asleep on 
a couch richly dressed, covered with jewels, and surrounded 
with luxury. He awakes, bewildered, thinking it is one of 
his usual dreams, but is finally convinced by his attendants, 
jester, pages, etc. (who are all nobles of the court mas- 
querading as such), that he is really awake and is one of 
the highest nobility. The count, to complete his joke, tells 
Sly that the voice he hears praying in the Oratorio is that 
of his wife. They dress him in a royal mantle and crown 
and conduct him to the grand coronation chamber which is 
filled with all the nobility of the court. 

In the second scene of the second act Dolly enters with 
her attendants; the court retires, leaving her alone with 
Sly. They have a tender love scene, in the midst of which 
a voice (the Count), imitating Snare, the Sheriff, search 
ing for Sly, the drunkard, to imprison him, is heard, and as 
Sly shrinks in fear the rich hangings are pulled aside and 
the members of the court laugh and ridicule him, reveal- 
ing that he has been made the victim of a joke. Only Dolly, 
whose eyes are filled with tears, regards him with sincere 
love and sorrow. The Count orders his servants’ to seize 
Sly and cast him in the wine cellar, saying that as he drinks 
he will become calm and forget that he has been a royal 
highness. 

In the scene of the last act the servants throw bread, a 
purse of gold, and his own ragged clothes to Sly, through 
a window of the wine cellar telling him to drink and learn 
wisdom; he, thinking only of Dolly and the insult which 
he has received, decides to die, breaks a bottle and with the 
pieces cuts the veins of both wrists. While struggling in 
his death agony, Dolly comes to liberate and assure him 
that she truly loves him, and as he dies she curses the Count 
and his followers for the tragic joke they have played. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s music for this opera follows the libretto 
with ability and sincerity. It is melodious and singable 
throughout. The first act is full of color, animated, gro- 
tesque, comic, and harmonized with much elegance, espe- 
cially the song of the bear, which theme predominates 
throughout the work. The entrance of Dolly is full of 
sentiment and passion. The love duet of the second act is 
warm and inspiring, and that of the coronation scene full 
of pomp and grandeur. It cannot be said to be absolutely 
original, but is delightful and beautifully constructed. The 
music of Sly is much varied, changing in style in each act. 
The close of the opera, the death of Sly, is full of dramatic 


passion, leaving the audience much impressed with the work. 

Forzano’s libretto is well constructed and gives ample 
opportunity for excellent scenic effects. The opera was 
staged with magnificent brilliancy, no expense being spared 
to make it scenically astounding. The costuming was 
gorgeous owing to the exquisite taste of Caramba. The 
scenery was painted by Santoni and Scaioli. Pertile, as 
Sly, predominated the opera; his interpretation of the 
drunkard poet and dreamer can be safely said, to be near 
perfection. He rendered the bear song of the tavern in a 
masterly manner and vocally gave much pleasure. Mer 
cedes Llopart, as Dolly, called at the eleventh hour to. sub 
stitute for Margarita Sheridan, who was stricken wit} in 
fluenza, did much better than could have been expécted 
Her first act was a little uncertain, but later, in the most 
important scenes, she proved herself a reliable and intelli- 
gent artist. She made a beautiful picture and was well 
received. Rossi-Morelli, as the Count, portrayed the rol 
with ease. Badini, in the comic part of John Plake, was, 
as always, a competent artist of consideration; he sang 
well and caused much amusement. The long list of minor 
roles were well cast, all deserving of much anes ara 
for their excellent work. Maestro Ettore Panizza dirécted 
the opera with great skill. Artists, maestro, composer and 
librettist shared eighteen curtain calls after the third act 
Two outbursts of applause were also given in the open 
scene. The house was a capacity one and, judging from 
the enthusiasm shown, the opera was indeed a success 


Borro’s NERONE 

Boito’s Nerone was given its first performance this sea- 
son with Antonino Trantoul in the main role. He repeated 
his success of last season 3ianca Scacciati again made a 
splendid impression in the difficult role of Asteria. Carlo 
Galeffi, who created the role of Fanuel, sang in his usual 
good style and was much applauded. Eduardo Faticanti 
was heard for the first time in the part of Simon Mago 
He proved to be a conscientious and intelligent artist and 
gave the necessary coloring to this difficult deceptive rol 
he deserves much praise. Luisa Bertana was heard 
as Rubria, a role well suited to her sympathetic 
Baccaloni sang the past of Tigellino. Thx 
were competently filled. Toscanini conducted in his 
forceful style. The house was filled to overflowing 

Beata Malin-Montano, the delightful soprano who made 
such a favorable impression on the Milan public in Frei- 
schutz as Agata, went to Berlin where she is engaged to sing 
several important roles of her Italian repertory, includ- 
ing Ballo in Maschera and Trovatore. The management 
made every effort to have her remain for the full season at 
La Scala, to sing roles of the Italian and Wagner repertory, 
but she was forced to refuse as it was impossible to cancel 
her previous engagements. 

At the Teatro Filodrammatici of Milan a great novelty 
for Italy recently presented was the Argentina Spanish 
Ballet Company; it met with instantaneous success. The 
company specializes in all types of popular dances of that 
country, which are graceful and tasteful. Their costumes 
are typical and grotesque. Mme. Argentina is a dancer of 
great agility and attractiveness. She accompanies most of 
her dances with castanets, which in her expert hands reach 
perfection, expressing all the shading of the music. She 
danced superbly Valencia, Cordoba, Garterana, Jota, Gitana, 
and Corrida. The public, which packed the house for the 
three performances given by this company, showed much 
enthusiasm for both Mme. Argentina and her capable coms 
pany. It was a truly novel entertainment. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Koussevitzky Presents Florent Schmitt's 
Forty-seventh Psalm in Boston 


Nina Koshetz Scores as Soloist with Symphony—Dai Buell Plays Novelties in Symphony Hall 
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Return of GalliCurci and Segovia—Ruth Posselt Soloist with People’s 
estra, Ondricek Conducting—Rachmaninoff, Hart House String 
Quartet and d’Aranyi Give 


Programs—Other Concerts 


Hubbard, gave a recital of uncommon interest at Jordan 
Hall. To begin with, he merits praise for his discrimi- 
nating selection of songs. Old English pieces arranged by 
Leo Sowerby; four songs by Hugo Wolf and four by 
Duparc; numbers by Copland, Manton, Purcell and Vaughan 
W illiams, together with the principal tenor airs from Lohen- 
grin and Meistersinger, made up his very promising list. 
In his singing of this program Mr. Partridge reflected credit 
on his training and deepened the favorable impression made 
at his debut here last season. Voice, skill, phrasing, diction, 
all praise him. To these fundamentals this fine young artist 
adds expressive quality as an interpreter that indicate under- 
standing and imagination of a high order. His career will 
bear watching. An audience of good size gave him a very 
cordial reception. 
KEDROFF QUARTET 

The Russian Kedroff Quartet gave a Symphony Hall 
concert for the benfit of the committee for the education of 
Russian youth in exile. They gave manifest pleasure to a 
large audience in their highly finished ensemble singing of 
Russian folk-songs; pieces by Cui, Borodin and Glazounoff 
and in arrangements of German and French part songs. 
They blend or contrast their resonant voices to excellent 


“She was in excellent 
voice. There is a caress- 
ing sweetness to her tone, 
and she is more than a 
mere dispenser of beauti- 
ful sound, for she is an 
interpreter of no mean 
ability.” 


The New York Evening Tele- 
gram said the above about May 
Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


musical advantage ; they color tones and exercise imagina- 
tion for effective interpretive ends. The quartet made a 
splendid impression, winning enthusiastic applause, especially 
after their humorous numbers. 


Howarp GopinG 

Howard Goding, pianist, demonstrated again at his last 
Jordan Hall recital that he is admirably equipped as regards 
technic, tone and musical intelligence to yield pleasure as 
an artist. His choice of pieces again reflected his discern- 
ment and taste—old numbers from Couperin and Mozart; 
Mendelssohn’s Serious Variations; Scriabin’s fourth sonata, 
and lighter pieces from Ravel, Chopin and Liszt. His 
audience, a friendly one, rewarded him with applause 


ISABELLE BURNADA 
Isabelle 


Burnada, mezzo-soprano, made a highly favor 
able i 


impression at her recent appearance in recital at 
Jordan Hall. Ably accompanied by Emanuel Bay, pianist, 
Miss Burnada demonstrated that she is an exceptionally 
gifted singer. Her voice is of pure, rich quality and liberal 
range; she employs it skillfully. She has a fine sense of 
musical structure, a praiseworthy command. of styles 

witness the masterful manner in which she sang the classic 
air of Handel and the relatively modern Soir of Faure, not 
to add the dramatic and thoroughly convincing interpreta- 
tion of Schubert's Erlking. Indeed, she is sufficiently well 
equipped as vocalist and musician to venture less timidly 
into the realm of vivid interpretation. Her program, in- 
cidentally, reflected credit on her judgment, comprising as 
it did three songs of Beethoven; two each of Schumann and 
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Schubert; three numbers by Faure and one each from 

Handel, De Falla, Nin and German. Miss Burnada’s 

audience was warmly appreciative throughout the evening. 
N. E. Conservatory Notes 

Before a large audience of teachers, pupils and friends 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, Alexander 
Kipnis, baritone, gave, through the courtesy of the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, a recital com- 
plimentary to the Conservatory as part of the regular re- 
hearsal of the Conservatory Orchestra in Jordan Hall 
recently. 

With Wallace Goodrich as piano accompanist, Mr. Kipnis 
sang the Schubert Gute Nacht and Der Wanderer and other 
songs, and then, accompanied by the orchestra, Mr. Good- 
rich conducting, he gave an impressive presentation of 
Wotan’s Farewell from Die Walkuere. 

RutH Possett Scores As SoLoist witH 
SyMPHONY, ONbRICEK CONDUCTING 

While there was virtually no concert-giving in this city 
during the Chicago Civic Opera season, the Sunday before 
the season opened offered music in abundance—sufficient, at 
all events, to keep the conscientious reporter moving. Of 
— interest was the program of Slavic music presented 

Emanuel Ondricek as guest conductor of the People’s 
eee Orchestra in Jordan Hall. Smetana’s seldom- 
heard Libussa overture opened the concert with a flourish, 
Mr. Ondricek demonstrating at once that he was no mere 
tyro as a leader. Dvorak’s symphonic poem, The Golden 
Spinning Wheel, with which the program closed, also 
served effectively to disclose his excellent sense of rhythmic 
pen melodic values. In between stood Tschaikowsky’s 

xacting violin concerto, with Ruth Pierce Posselt, his 
camantinsite gifted pupil, as soloist. Her performance 
proved a veritable sensation. A few seasons ago, when 
Miss Posselt appeared as a child violinist in Boston and 
New York, her technical mastery of the violin already ex- 
cited admiration. Fleet and sure as ever, her playing has 
gained in purity of style, in breadth of conception, She 
played the concerto not only with beauty of tone and in- 
cisive rhythm, but with a manifest response to its emotional 
content that stirred her large audience to tremendous ap- 
plause. It was a richly-merited triumph. 

RACHMANINOFF. 

Up the street, to a huge audience at Symphony Hall, 
the impressive Rachmaninoff was eager, forth in a pro- 
gram that listed the Moonlight sonata of Beethoven, Listz’s 
Fantasia quasi Sonata (after reading in Dante), and pieces 
labelled Chopin, Medtner, Rachmaninoff and  Strauss- 
Tausig. As usual, there were encores without number. 

Hart House StrinG Quartet. 

In the evening the altogether admirable Hart House 
String Quartet from Toronto gave the fourth concert of 
chamber music in the Coolidge Series at the Public Library. 
Elgar’s unusually melodious E minor quartet, a Poem by 
John Beach—workmanlike and pleasurable—and Mozart's 
delightful G major quartet were played with the fine pre- 
cision and refinement of style that are now associated with 
the interpretations of this excellent ensemble. They were 
vigorously applauded by a very large audience 

YELLY p’ARANYI. 

A block away, at the Copley Theater, that gifted violin- 
ist, Yelly d’Aranyi, was giving a recital for the benefit 
of the South Boston Neighborhood House and for the 
obvious pleasure of a keenly appreciative audience. The 
ever-beautiful sonata of Cesar Franck, Mozart's Heffner 
Serenade and pieces marked Vaughan Williams, De Falla- 
Kochanski, Gluck-Kreisler, Marsick, Dienzl and Sarasate 
gave her ample opportunity to exhibit those rare virtues of 
technic, musicianship and temperament that have already 
established her securely in the American musical firma- 
ment. 


PEOPLES 


THE Cuicaco OPERA 
The annual fortnight of opera given here by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company took place at the Boston Opera 
House, opening Monday evening, January 30, and closing 
Saturday evening, February 11. ( 


Announces Summer School 


Dates 

Rhea Leddy, brilliant pupil of Frederic Warren, sang a 
series of duets with Mary Lane at the Hotel Astor recently 
for the Rainy Day Club of America. Both artists were 
warmly received. Another successful pupil of Mr, Warren 
is William Flusk, tenor, whose programs over station 
WLWL are giving pleasure to people all over the East. 

Mr. Warren announces that the dates for his summer 
school at Madison, N. H., are from June 15 to September 15. 


Frederic Warren 


Mme. Cahier in Opera 


Mme. Cahier enjoyed great success in her appearances 
in the Wagner operas presented by the Washington Opera 
Comey, and her performance of Carmen with the Phila- 

lelphia Grand Opera Company on March 14 is being looked 
forwe ard to with added interest. 
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John P. Cavanagh 


“He seems to have that much-coveted quality of personal MAGNETISM.” 


20 East 54th Street 
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Verdi Club Musical and Dramatic Matinee 


The Verdi Club presented an enjoyable program at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 10. Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, baritone, opened the program with a group of three 
light sketches, and held the undivided attention of his audi- 
ei'ce by virtue of magnetic personality as well as his musi- 
cianly qualities. His singing of the songs of Handel, Verdi, 
Silberta and Koenneman were marked by a clarity of 
enunciation and a musical balance and understanding rarely 
encountered. G. Reschiglian, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was heard in selections from Rigoletto (La Donna e Mo- 
bile) and Pagliacci (Vesti la Giubba). Mr. Reschiglian’s 
excellent singing was noted for the depth of passion and the 
evanescent shades of feeling which he displayed. 

Georgette Nyriele’s rendition of a group of songs by Hal- 
lett Gilberté, and a song cycle by the same composer, was 
characterized by a fugitive and intangible charm; though 
very young she gives definite promise of a brilliant future. 
Her diction was of rare purity and her voice a pleasing 
though delicate quality of lyric soprano; with the composer 
at the piano her performance was replete with musical en- 
joyment. Josephine Beach, a prominent and active member 
of the Verdi Club, concluded the musical program with 
Wachter’s The Dreamers, read to the accompaniment of 
Cadman’s I Hear a Thrush at Eve. Mrs. Beach, a woman 
of rare talent, delighted her audience, and, like all the other 
artists, was recalled to the platform. 


A great treat was reserved for this particular meeting of 
the Verdi Club in St. Clair Bayfield’s presentation of Essex 
Dane, a noted playwright, in her play, Wrong Numbers, 
which was heartily enjoyed by the audience. The play, 
labeled a triologue without a moral, was performed by Marie 
Ziccardi, Esther Mitchell and the author, Essex Dane. 


The guests of honor at this meeting were Mrs. James 
Henry Parker, president of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; Mrs. Charles Dorrance Foster, Gena Brans- 
combe, Mrs. John Kurrus, president of the Matinee Lun- 
cheon Club, and the Guarantors Committee of the Skylark 
Ball, of which Mrs. John McClure Chase is chairman. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, the president and founder of the 
Verdi Club, is deserving of the fullest approbation and sup- 
port from those who realize the manifold blessings and the 
inspirational force following an afternoon spent under the 
influence of the artistic atmosphere which Mrs. Jenkins so 
carefully fosters. 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Musicale 


The second musicale of the season of 1927-28 given by the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila H. Cannes, president, 
at Steinway Hall, recently, was a great success. A joint 
recital was contributed by two members of the society, Eliza- 
beth Toppin, pianist, and Mable Robeson, soprano. Miss 
Topping played a Beethoven sonata in masterly manner, 
Mabel Robeson sang in her usual happy style; Edwin 
Walker was the accompanist, and a capacity house greeted 
the artists, who received rounds of applause. The hostess 
was Eleanor Armstrong, and the reception committee con- 
sisted of Oli Forstrom, Jeannie W. Roche, Gertrude Hamil- 
ton, Helen Heinemann, with Kate J. Roberts, chairman of 
press. 


Alice Lawrence Ward’s Pupils Heard 


Bessie Volckman Pons was contralto soloist on February 3 
for the Wednesday Women’s Literary Club of Orange, 
N. J. see Bush-Hecht, mezzo contralto, sang for Station 
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WOR, and was soloist with Levito’s Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, January 28, also at the Hotel Commodore on 
March 4 with the same orchestra, and at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel dinner concert of February 12. Margaret Northrup 
was soprano soloist for The Rainy Day Club, New York, 
January 31, and also broadcast over Station CJYC (The 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Hour, Toronto, Canada), on Feb- 
ruary 13. Ruth Morrow Pindar sang a group of songs 
over Station WEVD, New York, January 30 and Febru- 
ary 14. All these capable singers are from the Alice Law- 
rence Ward studio, whence emanate so many excellent vocal 
artists. 


May Beegle Elected Manager of Pittsburgh 
Art Society 


Upon the resignation of Mrs. George H. Wilson, May 
Beegle has been chosen as manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Art Society. Miss Beegle’s activities in Pittsburgh date 
back to her position as secretary to the management of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra during the regime of Emil Paur, and 
it was due to her initiative that a Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association was formed. 

Recently, Miss Beegle wrote an article for the Pittsburgh 
Press, which was the third of a series by prominent local 
concert managers, in which she told of the city’s music 
growth and of the value of music evident in education of 
children. In part it stated: “Pittsburgh today knows music. 

Musical events have become an accepted, essential 
part of our social and artistic life. It has scored high in 
civic progress. Its value to the community is evidenced in 
countless ways, which every one knows and sees. But its 
inestimable worth lies in the musical atmosphere we are 
creating for the children, the musical zest we are adding to 
their lives, and the new high standards we are creating for 
them. To bring its deepest, most enduring enjoyment, music 
must come from the people themselves. Rhythm and melody 
must be a natural part of their daily lives. Fine 
clubs, choirs, local choral societies and community singing 
we have. We need more of them devoted to intelligent 
study of, and the development of, the talent within their own 
circles. Our own orchestra, our own opera com- 
pany, these are other things that would be good for local 
music. Such an undertaking requires time, talent 
and money. . Artists will come to Pittsburgh for 
good money. Pittsburgh audiences will come for good art- 
ists. . . . Our concert courses are assured; the best 
there is in music shall be ours. Our important task 
is to make Pittsburgh music- making within its own city 
walls; to develop its latent talent into a civic and a spiritual 
asset. In the future management of the Art Society 
it is my hope that I may guide the destinies of this organiza- 
tion observing the time honored traditions, to the 
artistic development of our city.” 


Farnam’s Organ Recitals 


The Church of the Holy Communion, New York, on Sun- 
day, February 5, and the following evening, was crowded 
with an audience gathered to hear the first of the Bach re- 
citals given by Lynnwood Farnam; people were standing 
Monday evening. Ernest White announced all the numbers, 
this being necessary because of the Cathedral atmosphere, 
with candle light only. In every respect this was a delightful 
recital, bringing as it did such notable works as the fantasia 
and fugue, G minor, the toccata and fugue, F major, and 
ones less familiar. Needless to say, the technical execution 
was akin to perfection, organist Farnam having won this 
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reputation long ago. For impeccable clarity and surpassing 

pedal technic, no one excels him; the many organists present 

were all moved to highest admiration. The February 19-20 

recitals included St. Ann’s fugue, the Canonic Variations in 
, a trio-sonata, choral preludes, etc. 


American Opera Company Gives Carmen 


The first presentation of Carmen by the American Opera 
Company at the Gallo Theater on February 14 attracted : 
large and representative audience. A new English woe Se 
of the libretto, done by Helene Mullins and Robert A 
Simon, was a novel and praiseworthy feature of a perform- 
ance which, while not particularly noteworthy from the 
vocal standpoint, had a number of excellent features. 

The preponderance of public favor was earned by George 
Fleming Houston as Escamillo. That excellent artist fully 
sustained the high standard he has reached in his previous 
appearances; he was in opulent voice and mood and invested 
the character of the dashing toreador with ample spirit and 
bravado. His Toreador Song earned him thunderous ap 
plause. 

Nathalie Hall, whose Marguerite in Faust had found so 
much favor, was not equally at home in the role of the 
Spanish cigarette girl, whose fiery temperament, passionate 
and fickle nature and feline sinuousness did not seem to find 
a full response in Miss Hall’s emotional make-up. But 
great Carmens have been few on the operatic stage, and 
Miss Hall’s easily measured up to the portrayal of the role 
by many a singer of greater repute. 

The Don Jose of Charles Hedley was characterized by 
much good singing, youthful fervor and some dramatic in- 
tensity. Adele Vase was a coy and attractive Micaela, 
whose small voice of sweetness and purity was appropriate 
to the role. 

Excellent staging redounded to the credit of Vladimir 
Rosing and Michio Ito, and the orchestra, under Frank St. 
Leger, discoursed the spirited score with due regard to its 
inexhaustible possibilities. 


N.A.O. Rimsative Committee Meets 


Attending the February meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Organists, at Town 
Hall, were twelve members—President McAll, Secretary 
Nevins, Treasurer White, Mesdames Carpenter, Coale, 
Keator and Lockwood, Messrs. Harris, Noble, Stanley, 
Riesberg, with Herbert Staveley Sammond, chairman of 
the committee. Mrs. Clarence Eddy sent greetings from 
Chicago. 

The movement giving all U. S. army or 
leaders the rank of lieutenant was endorsed; activities in 
Milwaukee were discussed; the treasurer reported a cash 
balance of nearly $1500; President McAlli told of his pleas- 
ant visit to the Wilmington, Del., chapter on January 16, 
when much local enthusiasn was shown; Mrs. Keator told 
of the Red Bank, N. J., Presbyterian Church program. 
McAll, Noble, Sammzad and Keator were named as the 
committes on Orga Prize Compositions for 1929; the ad- 
judication for this year’s prize works is well on the way. 
Miss Carpenuicr ceported February 29 as the date for the 
Frolic. The annual convention date was definitely fixed 
for August 28-31, at Portland, Me. Preliminary and ten- 
tative plans were made for the music week Organ Fes- 
tival at Wanamaker Auditorium, this including Mr. and 
Mrs. William Neidlinger in combined piano and organ 
works, their Saint Cecilia Choir, also three days devoted to 
men organists s and _Sonductors, and three to women. 
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ERNEST DAVIS 


Tenor 





“PRIMUS INTER PARES” 





“ERNEST DAVIS PRAISED FOR 
SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION.” 


When Alberto Bimboni’s Indian opera, 
Winona, was presented recently in Minne- 
apolis, Ernest Davis was cast in the lead- 
ing tenor role. The degree of his success 
may be gaged from a perusal of the accom- 
panying paragraph from the Minneapolis 
— of January 28: 

“Ernest Davis was not only a hero in 
size and stage deportment, but his mag- 
—— lyric tenor made him primus inter 

es. ery few tenors have such a fresh 
jo lovely high register.” 





Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 28, 1928. 
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FEBRUARY 13 


Beethoven Association 


A very interesting concert was that of the Beethoven 
Association at Town Hall last evening when music chiefly 
of the first half of the eighteenth century made up the list of 
compositions, and was heard and applauded by a large 
audience. 

A distinctive feature of the affair 
of the Chamber Orchestra formed by 
which plays on his famous collection of old 
ments. Thaddeus: Rich of Philadelphia, 
orchestral body, soloists of the 
Charles M. Courboin, Mme. Charles Cahier, the 
and three famous pianists, Samaroff, Ossip 
lowitsch and Ernest Schelling 

A Malapiero arrangement of several 
made especially for the Wanamaker collection, with the 
Scmeniadines ot an organ These pieces were a concerto tor 
strings organ fr sonata by D. Scarlatti, and a 
concerto grosso from the “opera Francesco 
Veraciri, Malapiero has done his 
ent but not heavy hand and 
exceedingly with its intrinsic 
ful sound obtained from 
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recital of the season. Madame Carreras was called out time 
and time again at the conclusion of each group of the pro- 
gram, and there was no mistaking the esteem in which this 
Italian artist is held, and the response which her playing 
evokes. 

Chopin, Liszt and Schubert were presented by the re- 
citalist with the desire, it seemed, to show how brilliantly 
genuine technical facility may be combined with profound 
interpretation: and in spite of the flawless ease with which 
she plays there is in her work no unnecessary display of 
virtuosity, even in such tempting material as the Fantasia 
in C major of Schubert. The attention of the artist seemed 
fixed, rather, upon presenting accurately and substantially 
the ideas and emotions involved in the work, while clothing 
them in the sparkling fire of perfect pianistic achievement. 

The high light of the afternoon, the Fantasia of Schubert, 
Madame Carreras played with astonishing ease and fluency, 
passing over the difficulties of its mechanics, to be immersed 
in the overwhelming tide of its emotion. It was her first 
presentation of this work in America. 

Perfect octaves, perfect nuances, breadth and sonority of 
tone, and rippling clearness of chromatics were offset by 
thoughtful, impassioned, utterance, a combination of quali- 
ties rarely found in one individual, even in these days of 
super-pianists. 

Leon Theremin 

At Carnegie Hall on 14 Leon Theremin gave 
another demonstration of his interesting “Ether Music” 
invention. Preceding the musical numbers, John Tasker 
Howard read a paper by Prof. Theremin which explained to 
some degree the technical peculiarities and future possibili- 
ties of the machine. Kurt Ruhrseitz furnished the necessary 
piano accompaniments on the program. 
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who were amazed and delighted at “the marvels worked on 
this instrument by the magic hands of Segovia. It is un- 
doubtedly this very factor which makes the playing of 
Segovia something of great interest, for it is a question if 
the guitar could ever take a foremost place in the ranks of 
instruments. If there are any intricacies of this instrument 
that Segovia has not mastered they are beyond the scope of 
the wildest imagination, for he can make it sing, laugh, cry, 
hum, swoop with the most apparent ease. His program, 
other than his encores, Mer: made up of selections from Sor, 
Torroba, Bach, Mozart, Grieg, Ponce, Granados, Albeniz. 
The artist seemed to regret his departure; not a smile 
lingered on his face as he left, although his public is await- 
ing his next year’s return with pleasurable anticipation. 


Feodor Chaliapin 

Chaliapin, the incomparable Russian basso, thrilled a large 
audience at Carnegie Hall on February 15. In accordance 
with his custom, the singer announced his numbers from 
the stages There were no less than one hundred and nine 
numbers in the booklet of texts which were distributed 
among the audience. After his first group of songs he added 
four encores and an equal number after his second group. 
Among these was “The Volga Boat Song” for which he is 
so justly famous and which aroused the audience to a pitch 
of frenzied enthusiasm. His gestures and acting on the stage 
interested his listeners almost as much as the singing. 

Chaliapin had the assistance of Max Rabinowitch, pianist, 
who accompanied admirably and also played several soli, 
including Leopold Godowsky’s wonderful new arrangement 


discretion, sang three arias from ancient Handel operas 
and scored a decisive success. 

The Bach D minor triple piano concerto with Thaddeus 
Rich conducting and played by the three celebrated pianists 
aforementioned, closed the program and afforded intense 
pleasure to discriminative listeners. The art of the three 
renowned performers was displayed in its finest estate. The 
This appearance marked Mme. Samaroff’s first appearance Piper, soprano, Doris Doe, contralto, Charles Stratton, 
here since the accident to her arm a year or so ago. She tenor, and Walter Leary, baritone. They were heard in 
seemed to suffer no curtailment of technic or tonal pro solos and concerted numbers, the most effective and inter- 
ficiency that regrettable happening esting of which was a cycle of old English songs by H 

Enthusiasm reigned throughout the evening Lane Wilson, entitled Flora’s Holiday. These were well 
fell in equal measure to the lot of all the participants sung and elicited much applause. 


the stage. 
FEBRUARY I4 FEBRUARY 15 
Maria Carreras Andres Segovia 
An enthusiastic audience crowded the The wizard of the guitar, Andres Segovia, bid his adoring 
afternoon of Tuesday, February 14, to New York audience farewell with a concert in Town Hall 
Maria Carreras distinguished pianist, in her only on February 15. Of course the hall was crowded with many 
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of Schubert's “Haidenroeslein” as well as a charming “Little 
Valse” by the same composer. 


Julia Glass 


Julia Glass, pianist and artist-pupil of Alexander Lambert, 
gained many plaudits for her youthful art in the charming 
and intimate confines of Steinway Hall on the evening of 
February 15. A capacity audience gave many evidences of 
appreciation of her brilliant execution, clear cut detail work 
and poetic spirit. 

The masterful Godowsky 


Barbizon Recital 
The fifth of the series of Intimate Recitals at the Hotel 
3arbizon took place on February 14, before an audience 
whose size suffered much from the inclement weather. 
artists who contributed the program were Edith 


from 

' 
and applause 
on 


arrangement of the Bach B 
minor violin sonata opened the program, and was played 
with technical facility and keen musical insight. Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata Tragica was fiery and subdued by turns, 
altogether a veritable epic. Arensky’s Etude de Concert ; the 
Schubert-Liszt Hark, Hark the Lark; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
3umble Bee, in concert arrangement by J. Strimer; Brahms’ 
Capriccio, and the Liszt-Busoni Campanella were the re- 
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America 
EVENING WORLD, Feb. 11, 1928 
Sergei Radamsky accomplished the rare feat of providing 
a New York audience with a list completely different in 
character from either the conventional or the ultra-modern 
brand at his interesting recital. Mr. Radamsky 
issued triumphantly from the difficult test this program im- 
posed. The voice was of distinct beauty in its middle regis- 
ter, where its texture was peculiarly velvety, and throughout 
his range the artist exhibited a large variety of subtle color 
effects, all under admirable control. 
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HERALD TRIBUNE, Feb, 11, 1928 

Mr. Radamsky has a tenor voice which, contrary to the 
usual, increases in good tone quality with its increase in vol- 
ume. He also has a distinct talent for the dramatic, with 
warmth and sympathy in his interpretations. His program 
was chosen with a keen and enterprising sense of values. 
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THE WORLD, Feb. 11, 1928 
Sergei Radamsky has one of those fine Italian voices 
which a New York audience could hear again with profit. 
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MORNING TELEGRAPH, Feb. 11, 1928 


The land that has produced the greatest instrumentalists, 
last night offered a great singer Nhat person in the 
audience was there who was not moved by the “Song of 
Aliskana,” or was there any one who was not transported to 
the bedside of the little son in Kortchmariev’s Lullaby, or 
who did not feel the simple but gripping “Bilina?” We 
wager there was not, for at the end of the recital the audi- 
ence broke into cheers for this artist. For the first time in 
many weeks did we feel that we wanted to stay for encores. 


AN EXCELLENT VOICE, A GREAT ARTIST. 
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America 
YORK TIMES, Feb. 11, 1928 
Rada sang throughout in a suave Italian style, 
and controlled with artistic judg- 
and phrasing were remarkable 
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Appearances 1927-28 
Manhattan Opera Co. (on tour) 
Moscow and Odessa Grand Operas and 

Concert Tour 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
N. Y. Recital—February 10, 1928 


Exclusive Management 


PAUL P. BERTHOUD 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Phyllis Kraeuter’s Rapid Climb Due to Perseverance 


It Was Her Father Who Started Her as a Cellist, But It Has Been Her Own Conscientious Effort That Has 
Won for Her so Enviable a Place Among Concert Artists—Many Honors Heaped 
Upon Her—Fond of Chamber Music Playing 


“T really had no intention of becoming a cellist,” 
said Phyllis Kraeuter, when the writer interviewed her one 
day recently; “it was all the doing of my father.” 

“What do you mean, that it was the doing of your father?” 
we asked, astounded. 

“It just happened that my brother was studying the violin, 
my sister the piano, and my father decided to buy me a 
cello. At first I thought. it a huge looking instrument, it 
seemed so bulky for a girl to handle—and now I should be 
lost without it.” 

We could not help feeling closely drawn to Miss Kraeuter, 
who seemed so genuinely frank, so we pursued our curiosity 
farther, in an investigation of some details of what sounded 
like the beginning of a most interesting career 

“I was born in Co 1 Ohio,” said the artist, as if 
divining our thoughts, “and lived there for many years. I 
have some very pleasant recoliections of the Cincinnati 
Symphony when it would come to the city to give concerts. 
I especially recall Emil H eerman and his brother, who would 
to our home and play all sorts of delightful music ; 
and I remember, too, how I was then just beginning to 
study, and they were yenuine ~ interested in my progress. 
Then I came to New Y¢ rk to follow up my studies and was 
placed with Willem \ illeke at the Institute of Musical Art, 
and I can honestly say that Mr. Willeke has been my only 
teacher. I graduated there at eighteen, receiving the artist 
diploma with highest honors and an average of ninety-five 
per cent in my examinations.” 

Incidentally we learned that Miss Kra was presented 
at the same time with the silver medal for excellent scholar 
ship - the Morris Loeb prize of a thousand dollar 

“Of course,” continued the charming cellist, “my great 
pride lies in the fact that the Walter W. Naumberg Musical 
Foundation chose me as the first cellist whom the National 
Music League is now booking. Few realize 
what a wonderful thing the National League is, and 


come 


euter 


persons really 
Music 


laughingly 


just what it means for a young artist who is entering the 
concert field. The League has obtained many engagements 
for me, which have proved invaluable in the many steps re- 
quired for a musical career. Under its auspices J gave my 
first New York recital last year, and on January 4 of this 
year I gave my second one. My choice of solid fare for 
this recital was the Brahms E minor sonata. I thought I 
could interweave the Boccherini one in C for a good contrast, 
and the concerto in B minor of Servais as an altogether 
different flavor from the other two.” 

We knew of Miss Kraeuter’s success at this concert for 
we had observed her press notices the day following the 
performance. For instance the Times critic wrote that “she 
has admirable stage presence and musical schooling.” The 
Sun found that her tone was femininely rich rather than 
masculinely resonant, which is in itself a great compliment, 
for Miss Kraeuter, being a decidedly feminine personality, 
would hardly care to have masculine qualities about her 
playing. But the New York American sang her praises at 
length, for it found that “she had apparently little difficulty 
in extracting secrets of tonal beauty and technical problems. 
The quality that she secured had charm and power. Miss 
Kraeuter’s intonation neither sagged nor soared from true 
pitch. Her taste in emphasis and phrasing was artistic and 
refined. The Brahms sonata was interpreted with artistic 
appreciation of its beautiful episodes, showing proper con- 
sideration for balance and blending of delicate Passages, ap- 
proaching the climaxes with a logical increase of vigor and 
volume.” 

Shortly after this recital Miss Kraeuter went to Montreal 
a program for the Music and Dramatic Club. The 
concert was held at the Windsor Hotel, and the critic of the 
Gazette wrote that “her playing is outstandingly romantic 
but she has not depended on her attractive temperament as 
an excuse for the least carelessness. Scrupulously correct, her 
individualistic interpretations are not exotic. But within 


to give 


“A voice of natural beauty, carefully schooled, and skillfully used, 
of good power and capable of effective dramatic expression.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 


these bounds of good taste she abandons herself to a richly 
poetic interpretation of the music. Her poise and quiet as- 
surance also add to the pleasure her listeners experience.” 

This last comment gives a vivid description of Miss 
Kraeuter’s ability; anyone reading it can get a very good 
impression of her playing and also of her personality, which 
means so much in an artist’s makeup. 

It suddenly came to us that with so much talent in the 
Kraeuter family Miss Phyllis should be acquainted with 
chamber music, and to our joy we found that she is a real 
devotee, that she had studied it under Franz Kneisel, and 
that at home the three musicians have played together many 
favorites trios in the literature of music. 

“IT don’t know just how the neighbors feel about it,” 
mused Miss Kraeuter, “but if they object they don’t let us 
know about it—in fact they are quite cordial and ask us to 
do more. With my brother I am planning to give a concert 
in which the Brahms double concerto will figure, and when 
this has been done we feel that we shall have accomplished 
a most notable thing.” 

In conjunction with this Miss Kraeuter has recitals 
scheduled in Syracuse, Connecticut, Springfield and Buffalo 
in the very near future, and so all in all she is a very busy 
person—and she was too busy, in fact, to remain any 
longer to chat with us. 


Cleveland Orchestra’s Southern and Cuban 


Tour 


The Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, is making its second annual tour of the 
Southern States and Cuba. Sixteen symphony and five chil- 
dren’s concerts are booked for the tour, which will consume 
most of the month and will carry the Clevelanders into three 
states never before visited. 

With the annual New York tour, this southern visit is 
considered the most important on the out-of-town schedule. 
It is a good-will mission as well as a concert tour, and with 
Cleveland business men launched on a promotion in southern 
territory, this musical deputation is of considerable moment. 

Cleveland was the only American city possessing a sym- 
phony orchestra to be represented in Cuba last year, when 
the orchestra played its first engagement in Havana, under 
auspices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical, the same ex- 
clusive organization which is promoting its appearances this 
season. Indeed, it was the success of last season’s engage- 
ment that inspired the immediate booking of the Cleve- 
landers for the present season, and for a longer stay. The 
orchestra arrived in Havana February 8 and remained until 
the following Sunday, playing two five o’clock concerts, one 
Thursday and the second Saturday. 

Cleveland’s City Manager, W. R. Hopkins, learning that 
the orchestra was to be in Havana at the time of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s arrival, wired the world-famous 
aviator an invitation to one of the concerts as the official 
guest of the city which claims U. S. Ambassador to France, 
Myron T. Herrick, who was the first to welcome Lindbergh 
on his transatlantic flight. 

The orchestra left by special train February 3, stopping 
first at Nashville, Tenn., for a children’s concert and sym- 
phony. In the party, beside the eighty-seven players and 
their conductor, is Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor, 
who is in charge of the children’s concerts on tour; Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, manager, and C. J. Vosburgh, assistant 
manager. The “Cleveland Orchestra Special,” consisting of 
four Pullmans, diner and the largest baggage coach of the 
company, is conveying the party throughout its tour. 

The first concert in the far South was on February 6 in 
Palm Beach, where two concerts had been booked by the 
Society of Arts, the second to be played on the return from 
Havana. Mme. Elsa Alsen was soloist at the first concert 
and Emilio De Gogorza is scheduled to appear at the second 
concert. 

The itinerary includes appearances in Daytona and Jack- 
sonville, following the Havana engagement: then Macon and 
Atlanta, Ga., Rock Hill, S. C., Durham, N. C., Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; York, Lancaster and Johnstown, Pa. North and 
South Carolina ‘and Virginia are states not visited before 
by Cleveland’s orchestra itinerary and a number of new 
cities are included in the tour as well. 

The organization returns to Cleveland the last of the 
month. i. & 


Onegin Now With Metropolitan Bureau 


F. C. Coppicus announces that Sigrid Onegin, celebrated 
contralto, will be under the exclusive management of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau for next season, and will be 
available for concert engagements next season from January 
to April, 1929 
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LEVITZKI 


returning to America in January 1929 
with new laurels from European capitals 


1928 


LONDON 


His dynamics range through the whole sonority of 
the piano with absolute certainty. A more carefully 
balanced reading of the Schumann Concerto has not 
been heard for many years.—Daily Telegraph. 





He made a striking success and by legitimate meth- 
ods.—Daily News. 


The real thrill was Levitzki. 
He played Schumann and played it like the great 
artist he is—The Star. 


He is a big pianist. 


There is no end to the tale of pianists, but it is not 
every day a Mischa Levitzki turns up. Levitzki 
may be termed a discovery —The Guardian. 


Anything, the simplest and the most complex pas- 
sage was as sparkling, as neat and shining, as the 
uniform of a Guardsman on parade. There can be 
no two opinions of his mastery in every branch of 
piano technique—The Daily Telegraph. 


The characteristic of Mr. Levitzki’s playing is the 
combination of strength and delicacy —The Ob- 
server, 


His conception of the music was strong, yet fine.— 
Sunday Times. 


Mischa Levitzki established himself as one of the 
few really great living pianists —The Chronicle. 


Mr. Levitzki’s art is easy to describe. He has a 
technique that is polished to the last degree, his 
touch is exquisite, his range of dynamics has only 
the limits of the instrument itself and his taste is 
extremely refined —Catholic News. 


One of the outstanding personalities of the day. 
Aberdeen Press. 


Steinway Piano 

Ampico Recordings 

“His Master’s Voice” Records 
Columbia Records 

Schirmer Publications 
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VISITING PIAN. 
ISTS COME AND 
GO, BUT MISCHA 
LEVITZKI FINDS 
THE NICHE HE 
MADE FOR HIM- 
SELF SECURE 
AND SPACIOUS. 
—N. Y. Eve. World. 
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1928-1929 


January 


BERLIN 


He brought everything that one may expect from 
a modern virtuoso.—V ossische Zeitung. 





Mischa Levitzki was preceded from America by 
a great name. Pianists have reported wonders about 
his technic, about the lightness of his touch, about 
the beauty of his tone up to fortissimo. THEY 
WERE RIGHT. He is a pianist of the kind of 
which there are very few in this time which is so 
rich with outstanding pianists—8& Uhr Abendblatt. 


Not always does one hear the Beethoven Appassion- 
ata played with so much passion as did Mischa Le- 
vitzki. It gripped one and carried one away.— 
Borsenzeitung. 


Here is a new name, a new star: Mischa Levitzki.— 
V orwaerts. 

An exciting pianist, who constantly maintains a high 
musical level_—Tageblatt. 


One has rarely heard the Beethoven Appassionata 
so freely played, Chopin so brilliantly, Ravel and De- 
bussy with such free expression.—Germania. 


OSLO 


To listen to Beethoven’s concerto played by Mischa 
Levitzki was like a wonderful dream.—Nationen. 


Levitzki performed with an astounding technique 
combined with a musicianship of the first order.— 
lidens Tegn. 

\n outstanding artist who keeps his audience spell- 
bound from the beginning to the end.—Aftenposten. 


STOCKHOLM 


Under his hands the piano awoke and lived a thou- 
sand lives.—Tidningen. 





Levitzki made a strong impression. One found 
oneself following with breathless interest his origi- 
nal and startling interpretations —Dagbladet. 


PARIS 


He is a great artist. He plays with masterly finish. 
He showed a depth of feeling and a richness of 
tone which created the illusion that he was really 
pulling the stops in the organ of a great cathedral: 
Paris Times. 
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MARTA 


WITTKOWSKA 


As Azucena 


“The finest portrayal 
of Azucena ever given 
in this city.” 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 1927. 
EAE AEN EAE IAT, LE EID I, 


“HER CONTRALTO IS A BEAU- 
TIFUL ORGAN, LARGE AND 
RICH IN QUALITY, SHE IS 
VERY TEMPERAMENTAL, 
BOTH IN SINGING AND ACT- 
ING AND THERE WERE MANY 
WHO THOUGHT THAT HER 
AZUCENA WAS ONE OF THE 
BEST WE HAVE EVER HAD.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“MARTA WITTKOWSKA 


AS AZUCENA 
longing 
critic has for perfect synchronization 


that the 


Satises every 


of song and action.” 
Cincinnati Inquirer, 1927. 


“A richer contralto voice it has rarely been 
our good fortune to hear.”—London Gazette. 


Now Booking Season 1928-29 
Hurok Attractions, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Personal Representative: 


A. H. Mallery, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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maining programmed works, to which were added a number 


of encores. 
oe FEBRUARY 16 


New York Phillermonic 


The Thursday Philharmonic concert under Toscanini’s di- 
rection brought a repetition of Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
Mozart’s rarely heard Overture in the Italian style, the 
Daphne and Chloe Suite, No. 2, by Ravel and a symphonic 
poem, Juventus by De Sebata. 

The Toscanini reading of the overture and of the sym- 
phony proceeded along the same lines that have been laid 
down by the maestro on previous occasions, and call for no 
detailed comment here. But too much praise cannot be given 
to the superb tonal volume and quality which distinguished 
the symphony and the delicacy and sparkle of the Mozart 
music. The personality and magnetism of the Italian or- 
chestral virtuoso drew from his players every grain of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, so that each and every unit in the body 
is at one hundred per cent efficiency one hundred per cent of 
the time. The result is as near perfection as is humanly 
possible. 

The superb Ravel score, whose possibilities seemed to have 
been exhausted by Koussevitzky at his recent performance 
of the suite with the Boston orchestra, gave forth still al- 
ditional beauties under Toscanini’s master hand, and seethed 
and surged with passion and climax—but never to the detri- 
ment of beauty of sound, or of the grace and refinement of 
the quieter episodes. Juventus, the work of the Italian com- 
poser-conductor, De Sebata was played by Toscanini when 
he brought the Scala orchestra to New York in 1921. De 
Sebata presented it in Cincinnati this winter during his guest 
conductorship there. Well scored and, in the main, effective, 
it is lacking in originality both as to content and treatment. 
Thematically, atmospherically and technically it is distinctly 
Straussian; but, while abundantly climactic and vigorous it 
lacks the spontaneous flow and sweep which abound in the 
works of his model. Despite these shortcomings Toscanini 
and his men contrived to make the offering well worth 
hearing. 

Haarlem Philharmonic 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Yolanda Mero, Hungarian pianist, shared 
honors at the fourth Haarlem Philharmonic Society musi- 
cale of the season, given in the grand ball-room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on February 16. The large auditorium 
was filled to capacity with club members and friends, and a 
cordial reception was extended the two artists. 

Mme. Mero played a nocturne, a waltz and a bolero by 
Chopin, the Schubert impromptu, op. 90, and the Liszt 
fourth Hungarian rhapsody with the charm and finish, that 
have made her a favorite with lovers of her instrument 
Mr. Tibbett, in splendid voice sang the Di provenza il mar 
aria from Verdi's Traviata with much power and dramatic 
intensity, and works by Handel, Scarlatti, Purcell, Somer- 
vell and Hughes-Samburg with a characteristic touch of 
imagination. Verdi’s Credo and a negro spiritual were also 
listed among his numbers. Both artists granted several 
encores. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Richard Crooks, tenor, will offer the Society's 
program scheduled for April. 


Alton Jones 


Alton Jones, who has studied with Edwin Hughes, may 
easily be classed among the more interesting of the younger 
pianists. He gave his annual recital at Town Hall on Febru- 
ary 16, which was attended by many of his fellow-artists. 
The reception accorded him was a hearty one. 

Mr. Jones had arranged a good program consisting of the 
Handel suite in D minor, the Brahms sonata in F sharp 
minor, op. 2, Schumann’s Papillons and three Liszt num- 
bers: Waldesrauschen, Sposalizio and Mazeppa. Several 
encores were added before the end of the recital. 

The concert given made a very favorable impression. His 
splendid technic has been noted before, and it was well in 
evidence upon this occasion, as were a caressing tone, com- 
mendable rhythm and ample musical insight, all of which 
qualities made for real enjoyment and held the interest of 
his audience throughout. 


Eddy Brown Quartet 


The Eddy Brown Quartet presented Bela Bartok, the 
Hungarian composer-pianist, in a program of his music at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel on the morning of February 16. Mr. 
Bartok took charge of the first part of the program, playing 
his piano suite, opus 14, and his First Roumanian Dance, 
and afterwards playing the accompaniments of Five Hun- 
garian Songs of his own composition, very excellently and 
effectively sung by Crystal Waters. 

Afterwards the Eddy Brown Quartet played Bartok’s 
quartet number 1, opus 7. This work was by far the most 
interesting on an interesting program, and was superiatively 
played by Mr. Brown and his associates. It is a work far 
less modern than any Bartok is writing today. It was 
written twenty years ago, just at the outset of his career, 
and already shows that extraordinary mastery of means for 
which Bartok is justly famous, as well as tremendous 
originality and vigor. 

In opening the program with his own piano music, Bartok 
again played in the manner which has now become familiar— 
hard, sharp and colorless—like the sound of hammers on 
stone. This manner seems to fit his present idiom perfectly 
and is no doubt just what he himself wishes in the inter- 
pretation of his latest piano works. In some of the songs 
his accompaniments were much more sonorous and sustained, 
and in the quartet there was a solidity of writing that gave 
the four instruments at times almost the sound of an orches- 
tra. Before the concert was over Mr. Bartok had to leave 
to catch his train for some western point to fill concert en- 
gagements arranged for him by Pro-Musica. There was a 
large audience to greet him and the quartet, and the applause 
was enthusiastic. 


Virginia Ruggiero 
_Uuder the auspices of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, Virginia Ruggiero, one of the club’s professional 
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members, gave a recital of piano music at the Guild Hall on 
February 16. The printed program included works by 
Gluck MacDowell, Griffes, Debussy and Chopin. 


William and Alvira Neidlinger 


St. Michael’s P. E. Church was well filled on February 16 
to hear the second concert of ensemble works for piano 
and organ, played by organist William Neidlinger, and his 
wife the pianist. There was pleasant variety in the program, 
ranging from Mendelssohn’s fourth organ sonata, to the 
Guilmant Pastorale, gracefully played, with fine climax; the 
Saint-Saens Capriccio showed pretty organ staccato effects, 
and Beethoven's andante from the quintet was most taste- 
fully played. Climax of brilliant effects came in the last 
number, Weber’s concert-stiick, in which the solo-piano part 
was splendidly played by Mrs. Niedlinger; subdued mur- 
murs of pleasure were heard on all sides, and the good 
attendance showed the larger interest in these ensemble Duo 
Recitals. 

Mr. Neidlinger has just been appointed assistant professor 
of music at City College, and has begun his duties in that 


post. 
FEBRUARY 17 


Minna Krokowsky 
_Minna Krokowsky, violinist, gave her debut recital on 
February 17. She played with a warmth and intelligence 
which drew spontaneous applause from a discriminating 
audience in recognition of her talent. Although Miss 
Krokowsky is well known in Chicago musical circles she 
had not been heard in public in the Metropolis before, and 
it is therefore all the more to her credit that as a new- 
comer she was recalled for encores several times. She 
displayed a particularly keen sympathy for Jules Conus’ 
E minor concerto, overcoming the difficult passages with 
technical ease and a complete understanding of the musical 
content. Her interesting program also included the 
Praeludium by Bach, with an accompaniment written by 
Kreisler; the Chaconne of Vitali-Chablier-Auer: the Baal 
Shem suite of Ernest Bloch, and in the last group, Te Deum, 
Handel-Flesch; Tartini’s fugue, and the Paganini-Kreisler 
La Clochette. Raymond Bauman gave excellent support at 
the piano 
Biltmore Musicale 


The final Biltmore Musicale of the current season proved 
to be a “climactic” one, presenting as it did Beniamino 
Gigli, who interrupted his concert tour to make this ap- 
pearance, assisted by Frieda Williams, soprano, and 
Creighton Allen, pianist. The latter opened the program 
with the Schubert impromptu op. 90, No. 4 and the Rubin- 
stein etude in C major, which he played brilliantly, at once 
establishing himself as a pianist who should make a mark 
for himself. He is well endowed: has a fine technic, good 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What the Jury Thinks 


The music critics of the -Jew York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 








Arturo Toscanini, January 26 
(Philharmonic Orchestra.) 
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Wor.p 
. technique is uncanny, un 
believably sure. 
Wor.tp 
. . technique is uncanny, un- 
believably sure. 
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TELEGRAM 
.. . the intonation sometimes 
suffered. <3 
Sun 
. technical resources . 
not complete. 


Elena Gerhardt, January 31 


HERALD 
She was always at her best 
when the subject permitted light 
ness of touch. . . 


Post 
It was chiefly the rare sympa 
thetic quality of voice . . . that 
carried through the songs so well 


TIMES 
And what a pleasure to hear 
the “Erl King.” 
Sun 
No fault can ever be 
. concerning . . 
no’s programs. 


found 
. this sopra 


TIMES 
. . the voice lacked the 
sparkle, the ease and lightness 
to dance through the measures 
of Fischerweise. . . . 
HERALD 
It is useless to 
the voice is what it once was 
or that it is even adequate in 
volume or flexibility... . 
ELEGRAM 
Der Erlkoenig proved an un 
even performance. .. . 
HERALD 
It was a conservative program 
which she offered. . . . 


pretend that 


HERALD 
The greatest conductor in the 
world had returned to us. 


Worvp 
It (Sinigaglia overture) sound- 
ed good, as everything does 
under the Italian’s baton. 


Sun 
. about this work... no 
less an authority than Felix 
Weingartner declares in his “The 
Symphony Since Beethoven” that 
it is bigger than the C minor. 
HERALD 
- . the most beautiful and 
poetic aymphey - Brahms. 


A lovely, ee story — 
egger’s ‘‘Pastorale d’Ete 
Wortp 
It sounded good, as everything 
does under the Italian’s baton. 
(Sinigaglia overture). 
JouRNAL 
There were immense movement 
and stir in the overture... . 


AMERICAN 
. your chronicler was swept 
into joining the ovational ap- 
plause for the conductor. .. . 


Eveninc Worip 
. last night brought forth 
if not a mouse then one of the 
minor quadrupeds. 
Eveninc Worip 
Through a reading in which 
the natural liveliness of the 
score was considerably tamed, the 
audience sat in patience. 
Post 
Toscanini can make you like 
almost anything. There’s that 
second Brahms symphony 
the least interesting of the four. 


Post 

. the least interesting of the 
Sun 

pretty and 


four. 
unimportant 


JourRNAL 
. even Mr. Toscanini could 
not make it sound any better 
than it is. 
Eventnc Worip 
. . a reading in which the 
natural liveliness of the score 
was considerably tamed. 
Eventnc Worip 
The conclusion of the concert 
found most of the gathering si- 
lently making for the exits. 


Die Gétterdimmerung, January 26 
(Metropolitan) 


Wor_o 
. .. at last the Metropolitan 
has acquired a superb Brinn- 
hilde. 


Worvp 
Mr. Kirchhoff reached the peak 
of his operatic career this season 
as the older Siegfried. 


Wortp 

. at last Walther Kirchhoff 

has acquired a role for which he 
is undeniably fitted. 


Times 
The performance in general, 
conducted by Mr. Bodanzky, was 
... infused with fine vitality and 
imaginative sg i 
Mr. Schorr was again an ad- 
mirable Gunther. 


JourNAL 
The rest of the cast was also 
responsible for some illuminative 
acting and excellent singing. 


Walter Mills, 


TELEGRAM 
The singer exhibited a voice 
of good range and accurate place- 
ment. ... 


HERALD 
There was present in his work 
a touch of that dignity and poise 
which only the real artist ac- 
quires. ... 
AMERICAN 
A German group by... 
Strauss, sung with sensitiveness 
and dramatic feeling. 


Worip 
. . . lifted himself . . . above 
the heads of other vocal aspir- 
ants of the year. 


HERALD 
Added to his gift for expres- 
sion and interpretation. .. . 


EVENING WorLp 
As the heroine . . . last night 
Mme. Kappel failed to envisage 
the requirements. . . 
EventnG Wortp 
Mr. Kirchhoff. made a signally 
dismal figure as Siegfried d 
is vocalism was nothing to 
boast of. 
Post 
Walter Kirchhoff’s Siegfried is 
well known . . . a little lacking in 
the nobility we expect of this 
hero. 
EventnGc Woritp 
Exactly what Mr. Bodanzky 
had in mind with his rapid stride 
of tempo is a matter of surmise. 


Eventnc Worip 
Mr. Schorr . . . did not lend 
the role its characteristic qual 
ities. . 
Eventnc Worip 
the rest of the participants 
added little of outstanding merit. 


January 27 
EventInc Wortp 
His voice . . . was so unevenly 
produced that only on occasions 
did its inherent riches fully re 
veal themselves. 
Eventnc Wortp 
Unfortunately Mr. Mills’ en 
deavors did not permit indulgence 
in unqualified laudation. 


TELEGRAM 
. sang Morgen and Zucig 
nung by Strauss ...ina ae 
py, non-legato style that ; 
dimmed their beauty. 
JourNnaL 
. he still has considerable 
to learn about the art of using it 
(his voice). 


Eveninc Wortp 
As_ interpreter Mr. Mills is 
exhibited no great ability. 


La Tosca, January 
(Metropolitan) 


HERALD 
This is probably the most glam- 
orous roll of her dramatic rep- 
ertoire, and the most ardently 
admired by her public 
(Jeritza). 
HERALD 
resorted to no 
tricks or interpolations 
(Jeritza). 


theatric 


AMERICAN 
Mme. Jeritza comes close to 
giving ideal voice . . . to that 
character. 
AMERICAN 
_ The conductor was Tullio Sera- 
ae 


Sun 
For her the role of Tosca is 
avorable . . . on the whole she 
commands the interest of aucli- 
ences. . 


Sun 
. naturally she indulges in 
of her own peculiarities 


Sun 
» She sings some of the 
music with vocal merit. 


HERALD 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


Alexander Kelberine, January 30 


Wor.tp 
His touch and general “feel” 
for the music he is playing is 
something which many a more 
mature artist could study with 
profit. 
AMERICAN 
. refined musical perception. 


Times 
A serious young artist justified 
their enthusiasm. 


TELEGRAM 
. the new arrival did noth 
ing . . . that his mentors could 
possibly have contemplated with 
prideful gratification. 


Sun 
- « » incomplete in general un 
derstanding. 
TELEGRAM 
+ «a More injudicious pian 
istic exhibition has scarcely been 
advanced in local concert halls 
this season. 


Benno Rabinof, January 31 


HERALD 
. .. gave a skillful musicianly 
performance. 
AMERICAN 
His tone had power. . . tre- 
mendous volume. 
JourNAL 
His tone was pure and lovely. 


AMERICAN 

. . + lacks poetry and poign 
ancy, in his readings. 
OURNAL 

. . « his tone was somewhat 

small. 
TELEGRAM 

os tonal purity there was lit 

Oe. «oo 


Balogh Entertains 

Erno Balogh has been concerned in several notable events 
during recent months. Recently he gave a reception to Bela 
Bartok at his home. Mr. Balogh studied piano with Bartok 
and composition with Kodaly. Among those present were 
Szigeti, Imre Weishause, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Murray, 
Gyorgy Ghika, Hungarian Consul in New York, Count 
Szechenyi, Mr. and Mrs. Bernheim, Dr. De Koos, Dr. 
Francis Deaki, Ivor Karman, Prof. Frisch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. Munn, Mrs. Cosmo 
Hamilton, Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, Mr. Buranelli, and 
Mrs. Hutzler. 

Mr. epee also played at a dinner given to Jeremiah 
Smith Jr. by the Hungary Society of America. At this 
affair Maria Samson also sang several Balogh songs. 


Samaroff to Teach at Philadelphia 
Conservatory 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, director, and Boris Koutzen, musical director, 
announces the engagement of Olga Samaroff to conduct the 
master class there in piano. The faculty of the piano de ‘part- 
ment also includes such well known names as Aurelio Giorni 
and Alexander Kelberine. Among the other teachers at the 
school mention might be made of Willem Van Den Burg, 
cellist. Forthcoming events of interest scheduled at the Con- 
servatory is a lecture in the concert room by Frederick 
Schlieder, head of the theory department, on The Harmonic 
Origin of the Scale. 





Sacred Music Wanted 


The Dean-Phillips Company, publishers of good 
music, is offering five prizes of $100 each for unusu 
ally meritorious sacred solos and anthems for mixed 
quartet. 

Compositions submitted should meet the standards 
which are imposed for all sacred numbers featured by 
Dean-Phillips. They should be musically correct, but 
not too difficult for the average organist, pianist, vo- 
calist or choir. They should be melodious, but not 
“cheap.” The words should be sufficiently general to 
be used in any Christian church. The accompaniment 
should be suitable for organ as well as piano. If the 
words are protected by copyright, the composer of the 
music must have the written permission to use them 
and submit the same or a photostatic copy thereof. 

Solos should require approximately three to seve 
minutes for rendition; anthems, five to ten minutes 
Compositions in either class, however, will not bé 
barred from the competition merely because of their 
length or brevity. 

Prizes will be awarded by a committee of judges 
headed by Adolf Weidig. In the event the judges are 
unable to agree, Mr. Weidig’s decision will be final. 
The right is reserved to withhold any or all awards, 
if, in the opinion of the judges, compositions of suffi 
cient merit are not submitted. 

Prize winning compositions become the property of 
Dean-Phillips. Compositions not awarded prizes, but 
adjudged to be of sufficient merit to warrant publica- 
tion, will be considered for publication on a royalty 
basis. All other manuscripts will be returned. 

Compositions submitted for the competition must be 
received by June 1, 1928 











Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give Walkiire 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will give Wag- 
ner’s Die Walktre tonight, February 23, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia. Florence Austral will sing the 
role of Brunnhilde, Helen Stanley Sieglinde, and Paul Alt 
house Siegmund. Others in the cast include Marie Stone 
Langston, Fricka; Fred Patton, Wotan, and Sigurd Nilssen, 
Hunding. The Valkyries will be Hilda Burke, Ruth Mon 
tague, Mildred Faas, Ethel Littlehales, Esther Binker, May 
belle Marston and Helen Bentz. Fifty-five members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will be under the direction of Alex- 
ander Smallens. 








LAZAR S. 


SAMOILOFF 


Baritone 


EMINENT PEDAGOGUE 


TEACHER OF MANY WORLD 
RENOWNED SINGERS 
AND TEACHERS 


Will Hold 
MASTER CLASSES 
FOR TEACHERS, 

ARTISTS AND 
BEGINNERS 
in 
PORTLAND, Ore-—May 21—June 10 
Management RUTH CREED, care of 
Sherman & Clay Co. 
SEATTLE, Wash., June 12—July 18 


Management MADGE TALMADGE— 
P. O. Box 930 





On July 21st Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff and their daughter 


Zepha Samoiloff will undertake a ten 
Europe, with a limited number of students. 


Debuts Will Be Arranged and Lessons Will Be Given 
During the Trip 


For information write Secretary, 309 West 85th Street 
NEW YORK STUDIO 


(10) weeks trip to 


309 West 85th Street 




















“Keep Hustlin3,” 


D. F. McSweeney, who, in addition to being the director 
of John McCormack’s concert tours, is to the great tenor 
what Boswell was to Johnson, recently culled from the 
columns of the Press. of Fort Worth, Tex., an interesting 
and instructive item which has McCormack for its central 
figure. The writer is John Sorrellis, who contributes a daily 
column to the Press, entitled “As Uncle Panther sees “Sy 
Commenting on the article, Mr. McSweeney “This 
Uncle Panther got his man right: I have been listening to 
Doctor John for eighteen years and I have yet to hear him 
sing anything carelessly. It does not matter whether it happens 
to be in a small town or in the big city—a simple song or 
a Handel aria—it’s always the same.” 

Following is what Uncle Panther has to say: “ 
ne quality common to outstanding men, I believe 
c capaci ty ior sustained effort. It’s the ability to keep hustling 

“John McCormack is probably the world’s greatest tenor. 
If not the greatest, he is the most popular. McCormack is 
a wealthy man, a famous man. He can pack a house with 
his name alone. He has reached the point where he can 
travel awhile on his reputation. But McCormack keeps 
hustling 

“I watched him work at the high school auditorium the 
other night. And I mean work, for while singing comes as 
natural as breathing to him, he is a conscientious artist 

“Every note, every passage—he gave all of himself to 
each. Every number drew from him a conscious, deliberate 
effort at perfection. Nothing did he slur or back off isons 
Not once did he try to save himself, or take it easy 

“He had a job of singing to do, and he threw himself 
into that job. He gave every ounce of his energy, every 
bit of his int ell igence, all of his artistry John 
McC orm ack’s business, and he works hard at it 

Napoleon was busy scheming until the day of 
He startled hustling when he was a young man, and he 
at it. Ty Cobb built up a fine reputation, but he gx 
for hustling. When he quit hustling, Cobb was done. Rex 

Seach is a best seller, but he toils over every word he 
writes. The greatest ’ pianist must keep practicing; the 
greatest violinist must labor hours each day at his exercises 
The great men—the outstanding men—the men who accom- 
plish great things are the men who keep practicing, who 
keep working, who continue to hurl themselves at the job 
with ravenous appetite. It’s the little fellow who thinks he 
can coast awhile. 

“Men who build bridges or run filling stations or sell 
groceries or write poems or paint pictures must learn that 
perfection comes only after hard work. 

“But perfection is not a piece of gold one can earn, then 
lock it in a vault. Perfection is something a man has blown 
the breath of life into, something a man has poured his own 
soul into—and it exists only so long as he keeps it alive 
with the warmth of his own vitality 

“Men who show promise, then fail, need not seek a solu- 
tion in a new kind of tooth paste or a current breakfast 
food 

The answer is: 


Singing is 


his death. 
kept 
t paid 


keep I hustling.” 





MUSICAL COURIER 


is John McCormack’s .Motto 


As McCormack himself aptly put it in an article which 
he contributed to Success Magazine a few years ago, “ 
have sung music which for artistic value goes from one 
extreme to the other—From the flories of Bach and Mozart, 
Schubert and Wolf to the most simple ballad—I may not 
sing them all equally well, that of course is a matter of 
opinion. But I can lay my hand on my heart and say I 
have sung them all with equal sincerity. My motto in my 
musical life is: What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” 5 


Grand Opera Society Entertains Rosings 


On January 29 Zilpha May Barnes, director of the Grand 
Opera Society of New York, entertained 150 guests, with 
Vladimir Rosing, director of the American Opera Company, 
and Mrs. Rosing, as guests of honor. The Grand Opera 
Society gave a scene from Tales of Hoffman, with Eleanor 
Dolan, Laura Ellis, Tito Venturi, Cornelius Koster, Joseph 
Homan and Augustus Post, followed by a scene from Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro, played by Mary Lustig, Eleanor Dolan, 
Christine Sullivan, Kitty Grieshaber and Martha Friedman, 
Cornelius Koster as Figaro, Augustus Post, Tito Venturi, 
John Luther, Morton Stafford and William Redmond. Maria 
oe rendered two beautiful solos. Violet Vincent, assisted 
by Beulah Duffy, youthful pianist, delivered pleasing ‘sketches, 
among which was one with little Miss Duffy portraying 
Mozart, the boy musician, and Miss Vincent as the mother, 
Maria Theresa. Miss Duffy was given enthusiastic applause. 
Mrs. Barnes introduced Mr. Rosing, who expressed himself 
as much pleased with the work of the young artists, and 
said the Grand Opera Society would prove a good feeder 
for the American Opera Company. Henry Meltzer, critic 
and translator, spoke on the merits of opera in English. 
Thomas Pitts Grace recited some poems from his pen. 
Augustus Post, secretary of the Grand Opera Society, singer, 
aviator and lecturer, spoke of the work done by the Grand 
Opera Society directed by Zilpha May Barnes, who has 
been striving for years to make opera in English a popular 
demand. The Society, said Mr. Post, under Mrs, Barnes’ 
direction has produced over 200 operas in English, and full 
recognition is due her as one of the pioneers of English 
opera. Refreshments and dancing finished a delightful 
evening. 


Irene Williams Displays “Great Art” 


Irene Williams, a soprano who is well known for her 
appearances in concert and opera, was selected to sing the 
title role in Alberto Bimboni’s Indian opera, Winona, when 
it was given recently in Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Williams 
was enthusiastically received both by the audience and the 
critics. The reviewer for the Minneapolis Journal declared 
that “in singing and acting she was an ideal Winona.” An 
equally favorable impression was made on the critic of the 
Minneapolis a 0 Tribune, ¢ one of the salient paragraphs 
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in his review reading as follows: “Irene Williams has be- 
come an even greater vocal artist than she was two or three 
years ago. Her singing was a delight and she preserved the 
aspect of realism as she portrayed the varying emotional 
phases through which the Indian martyr to love passed. 
Her singing of the final aria of the second act was great 
art.” 


D’Aranyi in More Successful Concerts 


Yelly d’Aranyi won the admiration and esteem of the 
Wellesley College girls at her recent appearance at that 
institution. The following excerpts is from an article in the 
Wellesley College News: “No lapsing of vacation days, no 
number of years even, can erase the picture of Yelly 
d’Aranyi from our memories. . Ravel knew Miss 
d’Aranyi when he wrote his Tzigane ‘for her. It has all the 
fire, all the strength, all the imagination of herself. << 
Miss d’Aranyi is, from first to last, a creative artist. She 
has the genius power to make her violin speak, and a strange 
way, all her own, of drawing her bow off the strings on a 
last note so as to leave them vibrating. Her music 
had a warm Hungarian flavor and the same naive charm 
that we felt in her.” 

“D’Aranyi Is a Great Violinist,’ says a headline in a 
recent edition of the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
The review under the headline concerns a concert given in 
that city by the Society for Contemporary Music, and the 
following is taken from it: “It was Miss d’Aranyi’s first 
appearance in this city, and she showed herself to be easily 
one of the greatest players on the concert stage today, 
possessing all the attributes of an artist of the first rank— 
an exquisite tone, an astonishingly facile technic and great 
artistry. She appeared twice, once in the brilliant Tzigane 
of Ravel (which is dedicated to her), and which makes 
every technical demand possible on the player and some 
that seem almost impossible. Her second appearance was 
with Bela Bartok in his sonata No. 2 for violin and piano, 
which was composed for and dedicated to Miss d’Aranyi.” 


Fort Wayne Engages Festival Opera 


The Morning Musical Club of Fort Wayne, Ind., through 
its agent, Bradford Mills, has closed contracts with Clarence 
E. Cramer, of Chicago, for a performance of Rigoletto by 
the Festival Opera Company, at the Shrine Auditorium on 
April 23. 

The Festival Opera organization will be augmented by 
orchestra and chorus members of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. The cast will include three former Chicago Civic 
Opera artists—Lucie Westen, as Gilda; Kathryn Browne, as 
Maddalena, and Ivan Stechenko, as Sparafucile. Ernest 
Davis, well known tenor, will be the Duke. Raymund Koch, 
now with the American Opera, will be Rigoletto; John Ross 
Reed, late of the Boston Opera, as Monterone, while Anna 
Correnti, of the Chicago Civic Opera, will essay the three 
parts of Giovanni, the Page, and Countess Ceprano. 

Frank Waller, musical director, and Louis G. Raybaut, 
stage director, were both connected with the Chicago com- 
pany several seasons ago. 








ROBERT 


STEEL 


Baritone 
Press Comments of Recent Philadelphia Recital: 


A concert which stands out as one of the best of its kind given here 
this season marked the appearance of Robert Steel. 
last night was most exceptional. Besides possessing a good singing 
voice, he is particularly gifted in the matter of style and enuncia- 
tion —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ROBERT STEEL GAVE AN UNUSUALLY INTEREST- 
ING RECITAL LAST EVENING. 
EXCEPTIONALLY SMOOTH AND FINE 
QUALITY. A FEATURE OF HIS PERFORMANCE WAS 
HIS ENUNCIATION- 


He displayed excellent control and a warmth and delicacy of 
timbre which won the enthusiasm of his hearers.— 


TO BE 


Record. 


eNow “Bookin? 
for the Spring 
of 


1929 


His singing 


HIS VOICE PROVED 
IN 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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GRAINGE 


IN EUROPE 1928-29 
IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 1929-30 


Press reports of his latest Boston and New York recitals 


NEW YORK TIMES—Feb. 9, 1928 

He opened with Bach. His playing of the 
majestic music was fluent-in line, clear in 
articulation and finely proportioned. To the 
four Choral Preludes of the same composer 
Mr. Grainger brought a tone of beautiful 
singing quality and emotional expressive- 
ness. In the Chopin B flat minor sonata he 
emphasized the lyric and romantic note. 
The slow middle movement was exquisite 
in its finely spun and delicately colored tone 
and artistic phrasing. 

A Jutish Medley, the other novelty, is 
based on Danish folk-songs collected in Jut- 
land by the composer. It is in his happiest 
vein. The audience called for encores and 
Mr. Grainger responded with half a dozen 
of his inimitable arrangements of English, 
Irish and American tunes, including County 
Derry, Spoon River and Turkey in the 
Straw. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT— 

Jan. 20, 1928 

Few artists have a more faithful follow- 
ing here in Boston than has Percy Grainger. 
When last he appeared in Jordan Hall, peo- 
ple were turned away. Wisely he scheduled 
his next concert—for last evening—in Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Mr. Grainger has long been known as an 
exceptionally successful Bach player. He 
again proved himself last evening. 

One can describe Mr. Grainger’s playing 
through the entire evening with two words: 
rhythmical exuberance. For such quality 
he has always been noted. Combined with 
other admirable qualities it has made him 
extremely popular. 


BOSTON POST—Jan. 20, 1928 

Percy Grainger, pianist long known and 
admired in Boston, played a programme of 
standard and modern compositions in Sym- 
phony Hall last evening. 

By way of orthodox beginning Mr. Grain- 
ger offered his enthusiastic listeners of last 
evening transcriptions from the organ works 
of Bach. As on many another occasion, 
Mr. Grainger gave keen pleasure through 
his musicianly, well considered, well con- 
trolled playing that is, on the one hand, 


Steinway Piano 


Photo by Morse, N. Y. 


never cut-and-dried and matter-of-fact, and 
that on the other never oversteps the bounds 
of perfect musical taste. Beyond most pian- 
ists Mr. Grainger can make the difficult 
transcriptions of Bach’s organ music agree- 
able to hear, and the spirit and verve which 
he brings to his own folksong arrangements 
offers one of the most delightful experi- 
ences of the concert room. 


N. Y. EVENING POST—Feb. 9, 1928 


In his pleasant, easy-going manner Percy 
Grainger provided an evening of refreshing 
melody at Carnegie Hall last night. He first 
played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D mi- 
nor. It flowed out in clear, firm tones. 
Wachet auf, which followed, was a lovely 
singing thing, with the values of the differ- 
ent voices brought out in perfect proportion. 

Chopin’s Sonata, B flat minor, was beau- 
tifully given with sentiment and solemnity. 


eee 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


P. O. Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 


Columbia Records 


This was followed by Ravel’s Jeux d’eau,- 
whimsically and delightfully played. 


N. Y. EVENING SUN—Feb. 9, 1928 


Mr. Grainger always presents interesting 
lists of compositions, some works of which 
are usually by Bach or by himself or some 
such figurehead of England as Cyril Scott 
or Frederick Delius. And he has an indi- 


vidual method of presentation for the music 


the performs. His style is always spontane- 
Ously fresh and interesting. 

Mr. Grainger played last night in his fa- 
miliar interesting manner, achieving the 
heights of fine musicianship set off by effec- 
tive dash of style and technical brilliance. 
He displayed his wonted excellence as a 
polyphonic player in the Bach-Tausig-Busoni 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor and again in 
four Bach-Busoni chorale preludes. 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE—Feb. 9, 1928 


Mr. Grainger was unusually happy in the 
clarity and nicety of proportion with which 
he set forth the different voices (in the Bach 
preludes) in a performance that was not a 
dissection of the work, but a transparent 
and eloquent interpretation. 


BOSTON TRAVELER—Jan. 20, 1928 

Mr. Grainger has found richness of mood 
in Bach’s Four Chorale-Preludes, tran- 
scribed for piano by Busoni, and interprets 
them with marked insight. 

With Chopin Mr. Grainger is perfectly 
atune. His playing of the Sonata, B flat mi- 
nor, op. 35, was one of complete understand- 
ing. His rhythm is something to wonder 
at, his technique skilful, never pushing itself 
to the fore with rude manners. . . . This 
(Ravel’s Jeux d’eau) is music which this 
pianist finds eagerly waiting at his finger 
tips, it is music Mr. Grainger plays with 
such delicacy in shading, such imagination 
in perception and smoothness in phrasing. 
P So familiar is Mr. Grainger with the 
rhythm of folksongs and so adept is he in 
playing them that it is a joy to hear them 
sing beneath his touch, to listen to them 
speak with his rare understanding. A large 
audience enthusiastically applauded Mr. 
Grainger. 


Duo-Art Rolls 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FORMER CONDUCTOR OF 


Concerts Pierre Monteux, Paris. 

Russian Ballet in Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, and 
America. 


Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 


perce 
Now—Concert3ebouw, Amsterdam 
ia 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


(5 FE) 3)c] 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
British Broadcastin?, Company. 
Stockholm Symphonic Society. 
Leningrad Philharmonic Society. 
Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Oslo Symphonic Society. 
Copenhagen Philharmonic Society. 


l’Orchestre Symphonique de Monte Carlo. 


Hollywood Bowl, California. 
New York Stadium. 





EFZS 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
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1.: : oe ae and took the second and third acts without the long pause, Lucile Lawrence on Tour 
I hiladelphia Civic Opera Gives adding greatly to the continuity'of the action. The stage 


Fine Performances settings and costumes were beautiful. 


“A jest, with a dash of poignancy concerns the heartbreak 
of an aspiring virtuoso who was asked to a party with the 
AIDA request ‘Come and_ bring 
your harp,’ and then not in- 
vited to play. In spite of 
such cruelty of treatment, 
the harp, so indispensable 
for certain shimmering ef- 
fects as in Rheingold, where 
Wagner uses six of these 
instruments, is somewhat 


1 ae ue ee Aida was presented at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Butterfly and Aida Presented with Excellent Casts February 16, with Florence Austral in the title role. Miss 
Puraperputa, Pa—On February 9 the Philadelphia Civic Austral has a magnificent voice and achieved a triumph 
Opera Company presented Puccini's Madame Butterfly in im her splendid portrayal of this part. No one aria, duet 
English, with Helen Stanley in the title role. This company °F trio could be picked out for particular attention, for when- 
is giving such fine performances that each seems to be the ¢ver she appeared that part was masterfully rendered. 
Loat Many curtain calls bespoke her popularity with the huge 
It was the general opinion that Helen Stanley’s portrayai audience. Margaret Matzenauer as Amneris was also ex- questionably employed by 
ef CioCio-San was one of the finest ever heard here, cellent. Her acting in the first scene of the last act was itself nes ool Pig oo Sages 
Mme. Stanley’s vocal excellence has long been known, as Temarkable, and her powerful voice, so well known to ; is eeuaplicheed sertbiaan dp. tas 
well as her superb dramatic characterizations. Her singing OP¢Ta goers, was heard to fine advantage. Nelson Eddy 1 ‘ Riiat  Teestin. 5. cerencs 
of the well-known aria, One Fine Day, was so fine that as Amonasro displayed fine artistry, both vocally and filled this requirement last 
the audience was loath to let Mr. Smallens continue with dramatically, and Sigurd Nilssen’s unusually clear and evening, playing its. 2 
the opera. She received many curtain calls. sonorous voice gave great pleasure as Ramphis. Sara hrendile. aaa er taiaiiee of 
Nelson Eddy, as Sharpless, was excellent in every partic Murphy as the Priestess also did some fine work, as did aie dealt aaah mh cneteeatd 
ular. Whenever he appears, in any role, his popularity is likewise Reinhold Schmidt as the King, and Pierino Sal- of color, both delicate and 
immediately evident, and this gave ample scope for his vucci as the Messenger. Edward Papania, as Rhadames, vivid, which fully justified 
splendid vocal and dramatic talents. Especially noteworthy made his Philadelphia debut at this time, singing and acting the concert.” The forego- 
were his acting and singing in the difficult “letter scene.” with vigor throughout. The ballet, with Lunia Nestor, as ing was written by H. T 
Tudor Davies, as Pinkerton, was in good voice and did premiere danseuse, was especially pleasing in the second Faia oe shee Philadelphia 
some fine singing in the first and last acts. Marie-Stone act, while the scenery was surprisingly beautiful. idl ond roters to atic 
Langston made a very acceptable Suzuki. The minor roles Alexander Smallens, conducting, kept the opera moving fi cereires Philadelphia 
were well taken as follows: Albert Mahler (Goro), Anne without tiresome waits. His training of the chorus deserves recital on January 4. Dur- 
Gever (Kate), Reinhold Schmidt Bonzo), Theodore special praise, as they do unusually good work. M. M. C. =m the Seema ak Tl bruary, 
Bayer emma Anna Upp (the Mother), and little igi a a te Lucile Lawrence will tour 
Lillian Meersand (Trouble) 


; ca = in Illinois and Colorado. 
s conductor, did his usual fine work Barre Hill’s Many Activities LUCILE LAWRENCE i Aiea ae dee wie & 


7 - , On March 28 she will be 
After singing with the Dallas, Texas, Symphony me of the soloists at the 
Orchestra, on February 5, at the St. Louis Morning  fighth Annual Festival of the National Association of 
Musicale on February 7, and at Kalamazoo, Mich. (a re-  Harpists, where she will play Ravel’s Introduction and 
ILZA turn engagement) on February 9, Barre Hill left im- Allegro with orchestra, under the direction of Artur Rod- 


mediately for New Ph neg for a private musicale and im- zinski, assistant-conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Rew Y aaeene. ‘ ri — bor only a cae oo The Lawrence Harp Quintette—Lucile Lawrence, Marietta 
On F heuire. 19 0 postage se ; hee Mich, The sitter, Grace Weymer, » Thhurema Sokol an Eleanor Shaff- 
ep 4 c 
. > ; reengaged for the Plaza Musicales next season. 
baritone has just been engaged for a program sponsored mer—-te SOMERS Fer ee ee: 
by the Chicago Jewish Women’s Aid at the Studebaker 
Violinist Theater in April. “wWreec! 


In Dallas Mr. Hill scored heavily with an audience of 


over five thousand, the largest ever in attendance at a 3 
pee = symphony concert there. 
liza Niemack .. . — . 
made a fine impres : 
sion, not alone with Helen Chase on Atwater Kent Program ra] 
{3} 


a 
her performance of J = Helen Chase was the accompanist for Nanette Guilford, | 
“i America Jan.-April 1929 u 


Alexander Smallens, < 





of the Metropolitan Opera Company, on the Atwater Kent 
radio hour Sunday evening, February 12. Miss Chase’s 
accompaniments, were, as usual, extremely clear, intelligent 


several violin composi- 

tions, but also with a preten- 

tious and well written sonata of and sympathetic. 

her own composition.”—Maurice Ro- At a private musicale February 17, Miss Chase was at Season Now Booking 

Daily News the piano for Carolyn Ortman, well known concert and ; 
. operatic artist. Among other engagements which ; Miss Exclusive Management: yea f Piano 

Mgt. Baldini & Tremaine, 689 Fifth Ave., New York Chase has filled recently was one in Passaic, N. J., on Febru- 9] Annie Farpssac, Fisk Bldg., N. Y.Colunbie Records 


ary 19, when she assisted at the piano for a concert given by 
Adam Kuryllo, Polish violinist. fo) —] of 3] oS] 5] eS] | e———— 5 
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“ecAN EVENT WORTH GOING DISTANCES TO HEAR.” 


—Boston Transcript 


Danish Soprano 
THE FOREMOST INTERPRETER OF SONG 


YORK, N. Y. 


All that this singer does is marked by searching intelligence, a vivid dramatic 
sense, and a keen musical instinct. Her tones were as beautiful as they were 
expressive. Often her voice was as pure gold.—Pitts Sanborn—The New 
York Telegram. 


Luscious voiced and eloquent, she gave lovely utterance to everything she 
sang.—New York American. 


To hear Madame Frijsh deliver Debussy’s “Le Balcon,” as she sang it on this 
occasion, is to listen to vocalism seldom approached in comprehensiveness of 
outline. The atmosphere which she created with its final phrase was felt to 
continue long after the song reached its close-—Noel Straus—Evening World. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Few singers, like Povla Frijsh, can in tones . . . plus the toss of her head, 
the turn of hereye . . . strut like a peacock, laugh like a child, suggest, 
in short, whatever she will, from a brazen Spanish baggage to the silence, the 
mystery that haunt the vast empty spaces of sky and sea. To suggest so 


much, furthermore, by the voice alone with the help of no more than facial 
play.—Boston Herald. 


v8 Frijsh is preeminent among concert singers now before the public.- 
Philip Hale—Boston Herald 
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GRAVEURE 


Sensation as [enor 


Former Baritone Scores Triumph 
at New York Recital 


PRAISE FROM W. J. HENDERSON IN 
N. Y. SUN 


HEADLINES IN ALL PAPERS HAIL 
REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATION 
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Graveure Appears as a Tenor 


Ex-Barytone in Changed Voice Gives Varied 
Program at Town Hall 








By W. J. HENDERSON 
Mr. Louis Graveure, who used to be a barytone, yesterday afternoon in the Town 
Hall declared himself a tenor and to an audience tense with curiosity proudly exhibited 








himself converted. Perhaps in his next avatar he will be a basso profundo. Such was 
the succession of voices vouchsafed to an omnivorous singer who fell under the direction 


of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Advance publicity has flamed with tales 
of barytones who grew into tenors, but fic- 
tion has in this instance been stranger than 
fact. Francesco Tamagno and Jean de 
Reszke were named as barytones who had 
turned tenor. The cyclopedias are iniqui- 
tously reticent in regard to Tamagno’s 
barytoning. Jean de Reszke did set out as 
a barytone, and sang Don Giovanni, which 
is not impossible for a tenor, but speed- 
ily discovered his error and retired to culti- 
vate his upper scale. But neither he nor 
Tamagno sang here with so heavy a lower 
register as Mr. Caruso, who never tried to 
be a barytone. 

Mr. Graveure’s concert was of absorbing 
interest and may evoke technical essays on 
the various types of tenor voice, di grazia, 
di forza, robusto, leggiere, di mezza carat- 
tere and all the rest down to tenore, con- 
traltino, but let us evade this path to weari- 
ness and confess that Mr. Graveure’s trans- 
mogrification promised its most exciting 
sensation by its suddenness. A few days 
ago he sang as a barytone in Johnstown, 
Pa. Then he went into a dark room, took 
off his lowest tones, put on his top ones, 
and hey, presto! there you are. 

This in itself would be a theme for dis- 
cussion if it were all, but it was shown in 
yesterday’s unique recital that it was not. 
When the singer appeared on the stage it 
was discovered that he had dispensed with 
his long beard. For tenor roles in opera 
the smooth face was to be preferred; but 
the vision brought to mind lines spoken 
many years ago by the villain in Dixey’s 
“Adonis” and easily paraphrased thus: 
“T’ve shaved off my beard and put on an- 
other voice; they'll never know me now.” 
But he stood just as Graveure the barytone 
used to. 

It is unnecessary to make detailed com- 
ment on the singer’s program, which con- 





tained Rodolfo’s air from the first act of 
“La Boheme,” Faust’s address to the pure 
and holy dwelling, the flower song from 
“Carmen” and “La donna e mobile.” There 
were also German lieder, French chansons 
and songs in English. The point is that 
Mr. Graveure, without sacrificing any of 
his mastery of the art of interpretation, 
had actually changed his voice, not sim- 
ply lopped off some lower tones and 
added some upper ones, but altered the 
timbre of his entire scale, and introduced to 
us a tenor organ of the French type. Only 
once (in the Faust number) did he produce 
a tone having the old barytone quality. Yet 
it was indubitably the voice of Graveure. 
It possessed great force, much brilliancy 
and considerable flexibility, though the last 
element will endure more development. 
The secret of the change is Mr. Graveure’s. 
One may be permitted to guess, however, 
that the voluntary projection of the tones 
into the head, the resolute employment of 
nasal resonance and a skillful development 
of the head tone, which this artist always 
used with consummate art, were the princi- 
pal factors in the elevation and lightening 
of the voice. 


Whatever may have been the way to the 
more sunlit slopes of song, it should be 
said with all possible emphasis that Mr. 
Graveure has not simply done a trick. 
He has equipped himself with a new instru- 
ment quite as serviceable as the old one 
and he used it yesterday with genuine art. 
The style in certain places in the operatic 
airs was open to question, but the technic 
was admirable; and in the French and Ger- 
man songs Mr. Graveure once more 
proved himself to be an artist of sensibility 
and power to communicate the content of 
his lyrics to an audience. 





Headlines from 


N. Y. Times 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 
WINS PLAUDITS 
AS A TENOR 


Prominent Baritone of Concert 
Stage Displays His Talents in 
New Role in Town Hall. 





other papers 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


LOUIS GRAVEURE, 
EX-BARYTONE, 
HEARD AS TENOR 


Surprises Audience by Lack of 
Famous Beard and Wins Praise 
With Arias from Favorite 


N. Y. American 
Graveure, Once Baritone, 


Scores in Debut as Tenor 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 





Program 


Given by Mr. Graveure at New York 
February 5th, 1928 


Che gelida-‘manina (Boheme) 


. a) An eine Aeolsharfe 
b) Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
c) An die untergehenden Sonne 
d) Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten... . Strauss 


Salut demeure (Faust) Gounod 


De soir (Proses lyriques) 
Il neige 
Chanson de la fleur (Carmen) 


Debussy 
Bemberg 
Bizet 


The Shadow of the Bamboo Fence 
Fay Foster 

The Pretty Creature (Old English) 
Stephen Storace 
c) Little Lady of My Heart. .Bryceson Treharne 
d) La donna e mobile (Rigoletto) Verdi 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 16) 
and is a sound musician. When it comes 
to interpretation, he offers much to interest. Later he 
elected to play two MacDowell numbers: prelude op. 10 
and polonaise, op. 46, No. 12. He was exceptionally well 
received 
Mr. Gigli’s first contribution could not have been better 
chosen. It was the lovely M’Appari from Flotow’s Martha, 
which revealed that he was in fine voice and spirits. He was 
received with a storm of applause that brought several 
The famous tenor’s singing of a charming group 
bring out one fact, especially, and that was 
he sings inteligibly in English; Come Love With Me by his 
accompanist, Carnevali, was the opening song and was well 
Curran’s Life, too, with two French numbers, Rabey’s 
les Yeux and Grieg’s Un Reve closing the group. And just 
as the Martha aria opened the Gigli selections, the popular 
Vesti la Giubba from | them. Needless 
to say the genial tenor was tendered a series of ovations by 
and responded with numerous encores. 
In Frieda Williams, the tenor had a charming assistant 
She is the possessor of a soprano lovely, pure 
which she uses tastefully. Her and 
a‘ids to the enjoyment She 


clear 
has, moreover, been well schooled 
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Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
Che fifth concert of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
Zaslowsky conductor, with Thibaud as 
soloist, attracted a large audience to Carnegie Hall on Fri 
day evening 
Opening with the Oberon overture, Mr. Zaslowsky led his 
forces in Rimsky-Korsakoff's Scheherezade, a suite entitled 
A Bord de L’Etoile Matutin by Evelyn Berckman, and an 
orchestral arrangement of a Bach organ chorale prelude by 
Mabel Hill, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole (three 
movements) with Mr. Thibaud as pro- 
gram 
The Weber Overture received a styleful and straight 
forward reading, which did not show any of the conscious 
effort and striving for unusual effects which are so prevalent 
among latter day conductors, and which, in simple works 
of this sort, generally amount to much ado about nothing 
The Scheherezade, that model of modern orchestration and 
perennially alluring series of musical narratives, was given 
with much clarity of detail, ingratiating tone qualities and 
considerable virtuosity on the part of players and conductor. 
Many passages in the rapid episodes came to light that, 
despite the frequent performances of the work, had not 
iften themselves manifest. This was due to 
tempos, which, while criticised 
seemed to this reviewer to possess decided 
which run through the 
tales were ably sustained by Edlin 
Miss Berckman’s suite, which seeks to depict the happen 
ings on board the pirate ship, Morning Star, of Pierre Mac 
conscientious treatment by the con 
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ductor and his men, but in spite of all they could do it 
depressed rather than impressed. As an example of im 
pressionistic, cubistic or other “istic” forms of composition 
experts on modern music may find much to admire in it, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether the general public 
will ever concur in such a verdict. Mrs. Mabel Wood 
Hill’s Bach transcription is a well orchestrated and appro 
priate setting of one of the less interesting specimens of 
the great master’s art. 

The Symphonie Espagnole is one of the things in which 
Jacques Thibaud especially shines, in that it distinctly suits 
his elegance and fluency of style, refinement of nuance, and 
Latin dash. His distinguished art constituted a most enjoy- 
able climax to an excellent concert. 


FEBRUARY 18 


Schelling Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


The third concert of the fifth season of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra concerts for children, under Ernest Schelling, 
found Carnegie Hall filled on February 18, as usual, the 
“children” ranging from 7 to 70 years of age. The affair 
was particularly devoted to the brass family of orchestral 
instruments, with felicitous explanatory remarks by con- 
ductor Schelling, and screen-pictures, Messrs. Jaenicke 
(French horn) and Glantz (trumpet) playing each instru- 
ment in illustration. The orchestra played the Eroica 
symphony scherzo especially well, the beauty of horn tone 
in this, as well as in Weber's Oberon overture, being re- 
marked. Saint-Saéns is always interesting, and his Septuor 
for piano, strings and trumpet was a novel feature. 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River was sung, everyone 
standing, the Songometer registering from “Awful” to 
‘Better” and “Excellent,” much to the amusement of 
grown-ups and kiddies. “lull of ginger” as humorist 
Marshall Wilder used to say, was the final Valkyries’ ride, 
and the close attention given to the various features of 
showed the true interest of listeners 


solo 


the concert 


Rachmaninoff 

Rachmaninoff gave a recital at Carnegie 
ruary 18 with the usual results. These results are so 
uniform that they are scarcely worth recording. They are: 
jammed house, endless encores, until the lights are turned 
low to get the crowd to leave, a mob of enthusiasts rush- 
ing down to stand near the stage for the final encores, and 
wonderful playing. The playing is really wonderful because 
Rachmaninoff plays for the glorification of the music, not 
for the glorification of self, and he plays in a perfectly 
natural manner. That is to say, in a way that seems natural 
to his listeners—the way they think things. There is never 
a moment of exaggeration of any sort that might cause 
shock or detract the listeners’ minds from the main flow 
of the music, the piano is never overforced, the pianissimos 
are never so light as to demand ear-strain. The playing 
is just natural, normal—the word of a great musician in 
terpreting works he not only loves but thoroughly under- 
stands, as he would like to have his own works played. 

His program included a Beethoven Sonata, Liszt Fan 
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xaminations for the selection of twelve to fifteen singers to 
the Dresden Opera School, Fritz Busch, Director, 


Steinway Hall, New York City. 


The preliminary examinations will be conducted by a Committee 


the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
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tasia quasi Sonata, Chopin Fantasia, Scherzo and two 
Polonaises, Medtner’s Fairy Tale, No. 1, a Rachmaninoff 
Prelude and a Strauss-Tausig Waltz. 


Roosevelt Recital 

A Saturday afternoon recital in the popular regular series 
at the Hotel Roosevelt had Rosa Ponselle and Alfredo San 
Malo as its artists. 

Miss Ponselle, a pictorial vision in a long black gown, 
and wearing a rose in her hair engaged the eyes of her 
auditors but cajoled their ears as well, with much lovely 
voice, warm spirited delivery, and highly intelligent inter- 
pretation, in Wagner’s Traume, an Ernani aria, and songs 
by Decreus, Sadero, etc. Among her encores was a wildly 
applauded novelty—Annie Laurie. The diva was feted 
royally for all her proclamations. 

Violin art of musical refinement, tonal appeal, and tech- 
nical command, was projected by Alfredo San Malo in the 
music of Sarasate, Kreisler, Eccles, Faure, and Wieni- 
awski. The player had a vivifying success resulting in 
encores rapturously received. 


Elena Gerhardt 

There are few lieder singers more justly popular than 
Elena Gerhardt. She sang at Town Hall on February 18 
to an audience that was as large as any this reviewer has 
seen in that auditorium this season. The program, one in 
commemoration of Franz Schubert's centenary, consisted 
entirely of that great master’s Die Winterriese. In each 
of the songs Mme. Gerhardt displayed all those qualities 
for which she has long been known; her voice, as usual, 
was beautiful. No matter what the emotional or vocal 
demands of the song, she always rose to the occasion. Her 
interpretations were nothing short of eloquent; her diction 
perfect 

The accompanist, Coenraad V, Bos, 
gotten. His playing was most commendable. He 
worthy partner for Mme. Gerhardt. 


FEBRUARY 19 
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Carl Flesch 

The recital of a miaster-violinist attracted a capacity 
audience to the Guild Theater on Sunday evening, to hear 
Carl Flesch discourse a program consisting of an early 
sonata by Erich Korngold, Bach’s E major concerto, his own 
Handel arrangements and compositions by Bartok, Paganini 
and de Falla-Kochansky. 

Korngold’s sonata (op. 6), was interesting as an exposi- 
tion of the amazing knowledge and composition technic of 
the boy-prodigy-composer; but as is ever the case with 
Korngold, even today, originality, creativeness are not his 
dominating characteristics. The spirit of Wagner pre 
dominates his early pages, just as he leans to Strauss and 
Puccini in his later ones. 

Mr. Flesch’s Paganini playing was as usual, a model 
for violinists, while his Bach was solid, scholarly and big. 
Throughout the evening he displayed the technical mastery, 
complete repose and earnest musicianship which are un- 
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questionably his. If at times one could have wished for 
more of the melting, emotional, heart stirring qualities that 
are found on the palettes of some other violin-painters, the 
lack of them was countebalanced by the many other excel- 
lent points of what the artist has to offer. After all, com- 
parisons are futile; no two people play alike, and he who 
has developed extraordinary gifts to the utmost and has be- 
come supreme in his own particular sphere is a great artist. 


New York Symphony: Harold Bauer, Soloist 


Brahms’ Second Symphony, beautiful, and vital work that 
it is, opened the New York Symphony's concert at Mecca 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon. It was a spirited reading 
of the score which Walter Damrosch, now the orchestra’s 
guest conductor, gave. (In his brief word to the audience, 
he called it “my orchestra.”) Liszt’s Saint Francis Preach- 
ing to the Birds, an orchestral transcription, was not quite 
so interesting, and in its orchestral dress seemed a trifle 
affected. 

Harold Bauer, whose individual capabilities have been the 
inspiration of columns of praise through his career, played 
the Beethoven concerto in G with the orchestra. He made 
of the great work a poetic thing, and nothing more need be 
said than that. The artist who becomes also a poet has a 
rare gift to offer. Bauer’s performance was truly great. 
The same program was given at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon. 


Maxim Schapiro 


Maxim Schapiro, Russian pianist, commanded rapt at- 
tention from a large group of listeners at the Guild Theater 
on Sunday afternoon. The featured work of the program 
was a group of seven pieces, entitled Lost Strains, op. 38, 
written by Nicholas Medtner, with whom the pianist studied 
at the Moscow Conservatory. The strains are widely diversi- 
fied in atmosphere and color, but the performer was capable 
of following their moods throughout with sympathetic inter- 
pretation. Other programmed works were Beethoven's son- 
ata in C major, op. 53; Scriabine’s Sonate-Fantaisie, op. 19, 
Liszt’s Mazeppa, and the berceuse, barcarolle and tarantella 
by Chopin. In every number Mr. Schapiro proved his tech- 
nical excellence and his interesting sense of style and nuance. 


New York Philharmonic 


The Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Society was another triumph for conductor Arturo Tos- 
canini, who appeared before a sold-out and enthusiastic 
house. 

Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso and Haydn's Symphony in G 
major made up the first part of the program. Mr. Tos- 
canini’s playing of these classical gems is unforgettable; he 
makes them live with a new breath and instills into them 
a fresh spirit. In the Haydn symphony one felt that there 
is much more in this lovely music than is usually shown 
in the more academic interpretations given it. 

The Daphnis and Chloe suite by Ravel was, while contrast- 
ing with the two preceding numbers, in perfect keeping 
with them, for Ravel's music is really sincere. just as much 
so as is Haydn's, and it is highly melodious, beautifully so, 
and in workmanship really equal to that of the first master 
of our modern symphony, who ms iy have written just that 
way had he lived in these days. 

Juventus, Symphonic Poem by De Sabata is a work 
throbbing with youth and fire, and it was played so 
realistically and with such youthful ardor and vim that it 
had an electrifying effect upon the audience 

At the conclusion of the concert, Mr. 
called out many times, finally making the 
and acknowledge the applause with him. 


Toscanini was 
orchestra rise 


Clarita Sanchez 

Amidst effective stage settings, including old Mexican 
furniture and Spanish coats of arms, with a beautiful shawl 
draped over the piano, Clarita Sanchez, Mexican soprano, 
gave an “unusual concert” (as stated on the program) of 
Spanish and Mexican songs at the Gallo Theater on Feb- 
ruary 19. Miss Sanchez manifested a beautiful soprano 
voice not large in quality but having a warmth and carry- 
ing power which makes it one of those really enjoyable 
ones. She has been well trained, and has received thorough 
coaching in the art of interpretation, and, singing her pro- 
gram in Méxican and Spanish costumes, she evinced quite 
a decided histrionic talent, acting every song as she did. 
Her program consisted of very unusual numbers running 
from the languorous tango to the fiery and intensely dramatic 
Granadina, 

In Rodolfo Hoyos, Mexican baritone, 
an able partner. His voice is full, manly and vibrant with 
the changing emotions contained in the numbers he in- 
terpreted: He acted them all in different costumes which he 
changed to suit the subjects. Miss Sanchez and Mr. Hoyos 
also appeared in several duets which they sang and acted 
realistically. 

Kurt Schindler played the accompaniments with artistic 
discretion, aiding the singers with their effectiveness. He 
was also represented on the program with a clever arrange- 
ment of El senor platero (The Silversmith). 


Miss Sanchez had 


Beniamino Gigli 

Gigli sang at the Century Theater on Sunday afternoon 
for the benefit of the Italian Hospital. An enormous audience 
was on hand to applaud the great tenor and to swell by many 
thousands of dollars the coffers of that worthy institution— 
$23,000, it is said, was the exact amount. 

In splendid voice, and with his accustomed fervor even 
heightened by the nature of the cause for which he was 
working, the tenor gave Arias by Verdi and Cilea and 
songs by Brahms, Recli, Donaudy, Carnevali, English, 
Meyer ?Helmund and Rabey. 

Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, contributed some of the 
folk songs which are her specialty, and Frieda Williams 
sang a group of English songs. Vito Carnevali played the 
piano accompaniment. 


Gisella Neu 

recital at the Engineering 
Auditorium on February 19, including’ in her program a 
Handel Larghetto arranged by Hubay, a Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps, Paganini’s Wit hes Dance and a number of 
smaller pieces. She was accompanied in a sympathetic 
manner by Isiah Seligman. Her playing throughout the 


Gisella Neu gave a_ violin 
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difficult prograin showed commendable command of technical 
means, excellent tonal and dynamic control, and quite notable 
breadth of conception. Obviously Miss Neu is possessed 
of deep musical endowment which she uses to the advantage 
of the music she plays, and her emotion is not limited to 
any one sort of inspiration but lends itself equally to the 
slow. and serious and to the bright, popular and fiery. This 
excellent violinist was well received by an audience that 
showed its understanding and appreciation of her attain- 
ments. 
Society of the Friends of Music 

The Society of the Friends of Music, 
of Artur Bodanzky, gave a Bach concert at Town Hall on 
February 19, Elisabeth Rethberg, with the assistance of 
the orchestra and Paul Eisler at the cembalo, sang the 
cantata entitled Jauchzet Gott in Allen Landen. The so- 
prano’s singing of this vocally taxing work was most com- 
mendable; her tones were rich, smooth and marked by a 
certain freshness of quality that is all too seldom found in 
singers of Bach. 

Following the cantata, 


under the direction 


Hans Kindler played the suite in 
C major for unaccompanied cello. His work was, if any- 
thing, even more praiseworthy, more musicianly and more 
penetrating than in times past. As a rule, compositions for 
unaccompanied cello are not the most moving works in the 
literature for that instrument. However, this was not true 
in Mr. Kindler’s case; in his hands the suite was a vital, 
romantic piece of writing. 

The Trauer Ode, with Marion 


Telva, contralto; Richard 
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Gustav Schuetzendorf, baritone, and 
Miss Rethberg, sung with chorus, orchestra, and organ 
played by Lynnwood Farnam, brought the program to a 
close. Each artist sang with a fullness of tone, and an 
appreciation of the rich beauties of the music that made the 
presentation memorable. 


Crooks, tenor ; again 


Mme. Stanley Guest Artist in Opera 


“Helen Stanley Triumphs,” was the headline of the Phila 
delphia Public Ledger after the recent appearance of this 
artist in the title role of Madame Butterfly. “It was one 
of the most consistently splendid conceptions of Cio Cio San 
known to Philadelphia during a decade,” continues the 
Ledger. “Veteran opera patrons avowed Philadelphia had 
heard no other Cio Cio San of equal merit for many a 
moon. Mme. Stanley’s voice of unusual flexibility, was 
fresh, strong, and lovely, imbued with telling dramatic in 
tensity. She was recalled many times after the final curtain 
by an audience that showed an_ unwillingness to. go home, 
while after the familiar One Fine Day aria, the applause 
held Conductor Smallen’s baton uplifted and the orchestra 
silent for a considerable pause.” 

Mme. Stanley, who has this season given five perfomances 
as guest artist with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
will appear in a sixth and extra performance, singing the 
role of Nedda in Pagliacci. On February 23, she is singing 
Sieglinde in Die Walkuere, and on March 29, the part of 
Maliella in The Jewels of the Madonna. 
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La Argentina to Make American Debut 
La Argentina, distinguished Spanish dancer, considered 
one of the leading artists in Europe, has been engaged by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau for her first American tour 
next November and December. La Argentina appears in 


S'Ora photo, Paris 


4 ARGENTINA, 
er who will make her 
f the Metropolitan 


to Le ; 
imerican 


celebrated 


debut next fall under the 


Spanish lance 
banner Musical 


Bureau 


citals with piano and has a solid record of artistic 
and financial successes from Madrid to Moscow, and Berlin 
to Budapest, where sh ans held capacity audiences spell- 
bound by her great art and charm 


dance ré 


Seibert’s Recital Engagements 
Henry F. Seibert’s recent engagements as organ recitalist 
included: January 1, recital in Strasburg, Ohio; February 1, 
opening organ in Shelby, O.; 10, Town Hall, New York; 14 
Petersburg, Pa.; 15, Altoona, Pa.; 19, Fitchburg, Mass., 
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return date. March dates include: March 1, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; 19, Bridgeport, Conn.; 22, Hollis, 


Marie Sidenius Zendt in the West 


Marie Sidenius Zendt is enjoying a two months’ trip in 
the West, combining work and pleasure. She appeared in 
recital at Phoenix, Ariz., on January 19, and under the 
auspices of the University of Arizonia at Tucson, January 
24. Later the soprano sang in Los Angeles, Cal. She 
returned to Chicago on February 6 to fill a full month of 
engagements there. 

She wrote from 
of music out here. 
censed when artists 
tional or ‘high 


“IT find they are great lovers 
want the best and are quite in- 
reputations do not give educa- 
the Westerners ex- 
programs given out 
students, as only the 


Tucson : 
They 
with 
classic’ programs, as 
press it I was delighted to read 
here at the University of Arizona by 
best music literature is presented.” 
Her concert at Phoenix was most successful and she 
received the praise of both public and press. The Arizona 
Gazette stated that she has “a remarkably resilient voice, 
showing admirable equalization. From the low registers 
with their rolling, luscious, velvety tones, on up the scale 
to the silvery bell-like notes of the highest register, not 
even the semblance of a stop was apparent. She has a 
voice one wants to hear—and a personality that is at once 
and distingué.” 


Arthur Penn’s At Moonrise 

M. Witmark & Sons report the new ballad, At Moonrise, 
is off to a flying start. This is the work of Arthur A. 
Penn, writer of the perpetual favorite, Sunrise and You, 
and such other substantial successes as Smilin’ Through, 
The Lamplit Hour, Carissima, and many more. In At 
Moonrise Mr. Penn has contributed a song in the same 
Sunrise and You; in other words, it is an ex- 
tremely singable ballad, with a flow of melody rich and 
haunting, and one of those unforgettable and effective re- 
frains that distinguish most of this composer’s works. The 
has the same wide and instant appeal that char- 
Penn's verses. 


gracious 


class as 


lyric, too, 
acterizes Mr. 


Cecile de Horvath’s Recitals 

Cecile “ye Horvath will play in New York City on Feb- 

uary 24, in Boston on February 25, and in Chicago on 
M arch 14. In Chicago she will play in Kimball Hall under 
the management of Bertha Ott. Her program for that date 
will be especially interesting, inasmuch as it contains a set of 
Viennese Waltzes written by her husband, Zoltan de 
Horvath. Mme. de Horvath has already played them with 
great success in New York and Boston and throughout the 
The rest of her Chicago program comprises num- 
Godowsky, Seeboeck, Glazounoff, Debussy, 
Mrs. Beach and Mendelssohn-Liszt. 


country. 
bers by Rameau, 
Grieg, Guion, Chopin, 


Liungkvist Coutianes to Please 
Ljungkvist, tenor, appeared 
songs at Wheaton College, 


On February 10, Samuel 
xram of 


In an extensive prog 
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ment which is wonderful. 


Barbara Lull is a violinist of unusual gifts. 
technique and a refreshing definiteness of rhythm and accent. 


Ease of execution and rare depth of feeling. 


Her strong, clean bowing, double stopping and passage work 
were shown in an early sonata of Leclair. 


Miss Lull showed a warmth of tone, a very capable technique, 
and such understanding of values that we must stamp her as one 
of the most promising of native fiddlers. 


A violinist who matches ability with intelligence. 


The young violinist charmed again with her beautiful tone, 
masterly playing and brilliant technic. 
can maintain her standing among the great ones of her profes- 


She is a violinist who 


She has a brilliant 


Barbara Lull has a command of the pure technique of thi8 instru- 
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Norton, Mass. This was the third and last concert of a 
course given by the college, having been preceded by a 
Boston string quartet and the Russian my ge Choir. 
Mr. Ljungkvist’s program included arias by Handel and 
songs by Bizet, Strauss, Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Ferrari, Deems Taylor, La Forge and others. The tenor 


SAMUEL LIUNGKVIST 


scored a marked success and the enthusiastic applause 
forced him to respond with many encores. The house was 
_ out. Mr. Ljungkvist was accompanied by Herbert 

. Jenny. 

At another concert given in the Renaissance Hall, Brook- 
lyn Museum, on February 14, the singer partook in the 
presentation of French songs of the Sixteenth Century by 
de Sermisy, de Jeune, Jannequin and de Lassus. There 
were also many modern songs by Pillois and Bax. The 
singing of these compositions was received with genuine 
interest and Mary Thornton McDermott, who had arranged 
this unusual program, was at the Piano. 
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F all the musical forms the 

most popular is the song. 
The song writer one would 
therefore think to be the most 
popular composer—the com- 
poser whose earthly lot, at any rate, would be 
the least difficult. 

Much as this may be the case with many of 
the minor composers who have trodden in the 
paths of the great song-writers, the two whom 
the world regards as the supreme masters of 
song—Schubert and Wolf—had perhaps the 
most tragic existences in the history of the art. 
Both had to struggle against all the evil forces 
which beset the artist—against parental oppo- 
sition, against poverty, against neglect and 
against disease; both lived in misery and died, 
worn out before their time, Schubert 
at thirty-one and Wolf at forty-three. 

Viewed objectively, considered as 
examples of human indifference and 
ingratitude, the two stories arouse an 
equal sense of pity and regret. But the 
greater sufferer of the two men surely 
was Hugo Wolf. For, in addition to 
lack of sympathy and understanding, 
he had to bear the hatred and jealousy 
of a hostile world, and suffer the pain 
of conflict that is the inevitable lot of 
a fighter for an unpopular cause and a 
purveyor of unpalatable truths. 

Schubert at least was saved the hu- 
miliation of neglect; he died with only 
a dawning realization of the greatness 
which the world—long after—was to 
discover in his works. He was happy 
in the friendship even of those who 
exploited that friendship for its own 
reward; and he poured forth, from a 
blissful necessity, the riches of his 
never-failing well of beauty. Wolf, 
on the other hand, perceived the value 


of his own genius, and recognized, too, 
the shameful obtuseness of a world 
which denied him recognition. 

But, worst of all, he had to suffer 


the martyrdom of madness — that 
frightful failure of the faculties 

through which he was shaping the 

fruits of his genius for a thankless 

world. Wolf’s malady not only cut 

short his life; it reduced his creative 

career to the shortest span of effective 

years recorded in any master’s life. It 

robbed him of reason at thirty-seven 

and it cut his really creative period 

down to four or five short years; for 

was not the period of silence, from 

thirty to thirty-five, when he struggled 
vainly—prayed in anguish—for ideas that re- 
fused to come, a form of madness, a foreboding 
of the fate that awaited him? 

Two short periods, from 1888 to 1890 and 
again from 1895 to 1897, saw the creation of all 
his mature works. During the first, in a fever 
of inspiration, a spiritual exaltation that must 
have been almost too painful for true happi- 
nes, he poured forth the fifty-three Morike- 
Lieder, the fifty-one settings of Goethe songs, 
the forty-four songs of the Spanisches Lieder- 
buch, the seventeen Eichendorff songs, a dozen 
songs of Gottfried Keller and half the Italien- 
isches Liederbuch—an amazing total of over 
200 songs. Again, from 1895 to his tragic col- 
lapse two years later, he wrote that delightful 
comic opera, Der Corregidor, the second volume 
of Italian songs, the settings of poems by 
Michelangelo and the unfinished opera, Manuel 
Venegas. If proof were needed of his genius, 
here it is: for such accesses of creative impulse 
are the gods’ gift to their favorites. But at 
what a price! The interim of barrenness, when 
all is dark, but for a terrible consciousness of 
sunlight behind the clouds, with never a ray of 
light to stir the creative soul—where is the suf- 
fering that can compare with this impotence of 
the giant, this paralysis of the giving hand? 
“God knows how this will end,” he cries out in 
despair. “Pray for my suffering soul.” 

“For four months,” runs a letter to Oskar 
Grobe written in 1891, “I suffer from an atrophy 


HUGO WOLF: A LIFE OF TRAGEDY 


By César Saerchinger 


of the mind, which seriously makes me think 
of fleeing this world for ever. For some 
time now I have been dead. If only it were a 
false death! But I am dead and buried; the 
power to control my body alone proves that I 
live, that I seem to live. May the body soon 
follow the spirit, which is already hence.” No 
ordinary mortal, surely, can gauge the depth 
of such suffering, after two years of creative 
bliss which had held out such rich promise. 
Where was the cause of all this? Surely much 
of it must be sought in the miserable sufferings 


HUGO WOLF IN 1895 
From a photograph by Dr. Rudolf Obermayer 


of the composer’s youth. These sufferings be- 
gan, we may be sure, in childhood; for young 
Wolf’s spirit, destined for one thing only, si- 
lently rebelled against the soul-killing mental 
routine that was to make him an efficient human 
think-machine. He was unhappy at school. He 
was sent by a well-meaning middle-class father 
from one institution to another, but—try as he 
would—he could not master the mental feats 
that were to make him an “educated” man. At 
last his father (a good Bohemian tradesman 
who played the fiddle and the guitar) with a 
heavy heart allowed his son to go to Vienna and 
enter the Royal Conservatory at the age of fif- 
teen. 

He suffered, no doubt, at the Conservatory as 
well, for genius is not often amenable to teach- 
ing, in the academic sense. But the shock of 
being driven from the Temple as one unworthy 
of its ritual must have been worse. At seven- 
teen he found himself on the street, an imma- 
ture lad; yet he had done nothing to deserve 
it. A fellow student had signed his name to a 
black-hand letter threatening one of the pro- 
fessors, and no reasoning would convince the 
professor that his life was safe. 

And so shock followed shock throughout his 
early career. A fire ruined his father and left 
him penniless; his own temper lost him the 
pupils that kind friends provided. The very 
enthusiasm for his highest ideal cost him the 
one position—as an assistant to Muck in Salz- 


burg (where he arrived with a 
huge bust of Wagner under his 
arm)—that might have meant a 
livelihood. He starved; he stud- 
ied Bach and Beethoven on park 
benches, on one meager meal a day; he learned 
to love the poets, to know the literature of 
three countries, while his body lacked its 
proper sustenance. The rigors of his life were 
inspiring, but they left their inevitable trace. 

Both Schubert and Wolf suffered a natural 
handicap; each was a flower that blossorned in 
the shadow of a tree. The tree in either case 
failed to sap their roots, but it shaded their 
place in the sun. Both flourished as lyric coun- 
terparts to the epic giants who inspired them. 
Creatively Schubert, perhaps, was more to Bee- 

thoven than that, but in a material 
sense the parallel is valid. 

Wagner was the elder plant that 
overshadowed Wolf. Wolf looked up 
to him as Schubert looked up to Bee- 
thoven. He was influenced by him in 
much the same way; but, again, like 
Schubert, he escaped the danger of 
imitation, of becoming a parasite, by 
virtue of his own genius and essen- 
tial originality, which led him to 
cultivate his peculiarly lyrical gifts. - 
But he did not escape, any more than 
Schubert, the crushing power of the 
giant’s fame, which usurped even the 
fame of his contemporaries. 

What aggravated his position, as 
compared with Schubert’s, was that in 
place of Schubert’s humility and easy- 
going Bohemianism he was gifted with 
a certain pugnacity that alienated 
those who might have been useful; 
and added to this was the fact that he 
worshipped his idol, not only in its 
own temple, but in the stronghold of 
its enemies. It was not enough for him 
to extol Wagner; he had to give vent 
to his exaggerated execration of 
Brahms. And when—yet another at- 
tempt to provide a livelihood for Wolf 
—his friends secured him a place as 
critic on the Vienna Salonblatt (a sort 
of Viennese Tattler or Vanity Fair) 
he wounded, in his honest enthusiasm, 
all the good Brahmsites who later had 
to pass judgment on himself. 

Thus when Kalback, Vienna’s lead- 
ing critic, heard s6me Wolf songs for 
the first time he calmly wrote about 
this “Herr Hugo Wolf at one 
time a reviewer, in which capacity he 
caused unintentional amusement in 

musical circles by some astonishing examples 
of his style and taste. The advice was given 
him to try his hand at composition instead. The 
latest productions of his muse have shown that 
this well-meant advice was bad. He should turn 
critic again.” Again, somewhat later, when Dr. 
Richter actually had Wolf’s Pentheselea tried 
over by the Philharmonic Orchestra, the or- 
chestra so maltreated the score that it was 
unrecognizable. And when the players burst 
into laughter Richter addressed them thus: 
“Gentlemen, I did not intend to play the 
work right through, but I wanted to have a look 
at the man who has presumed to say such things 
about the master Brahms.” Wolf sat in the 
hall and heard the words in silent rage. 

And so, from the day he arrived in Salzburg 
with that huge bust of Wagner under his arm, 
his idol was a symbolic millstone about his 
neck. Can one doubt that all these galling con- 
flicts preyed on the mind of this delicately or- 
ganized, highly- strung man? 

Living in Vienna among his own people Wolf 
was, indeed, almost unable to get any of his 
works produced. Sensitive as he was, he had to 
endure the rejection of his string quartet by the 
Rosé Quartet, had to see his own opera, which 
Gustav Mahler, his schoolmate at the conserva- 
tory, had accepted for performance at the Vi- 
enna Opera, pushed aside for Rubinstein’s De- 
mon. But the performance would have come 
too late. Already Wolf had suffered his first 
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attack of insanity; a year later (1899) he re- 
turned to the asylum from which he was never 
again to emerge. 

Like Schubert, again, Wolf up to the last 
few years of his life was so poor that he was 
never able to possess a home—or even rooms— 
of his own. He was, however, blessed with 
some loyal and loving friends, whose hospitality 
he enjoyed. In 1896 some of these friends pro- 
vided funds for his own quarters in the 


Schwindgasse in Vienna, but he was not to 
enjoy this bliss for long. : 
Fame had now come to him; 


his opera had 





(1) HOUSE 


tanner, and his wife Katharina, née Nussbaumer. 
at the left end of the upper story. 
as his play 
partly hidden by the tree, 

Philipp Wolf. 


4 HUGO 


KATHARINA WOLF, 
NUSSBAUMER, 


IN WINDISCHGRATZ IN WHICH HUGO WOLF WAS BORN. 

Hugo Wolf was born in the little town of Windischgratz, in Southern Styria (now part of Jugoslavia). 
Here the composer first saw the light of day on March 13, 1860, 
The window of the room in which he was born is 
This room as well as that which lies next to the entrance, served 
and workroom in little Hugo's earliest childhood days. 
can still be seen a patch of leather, the trade symbol of the master tanner, 


WOLF’S MOTHER, (5) 


been produced in Stuttgart, his choral works in 
Berlin, his songs all over Germany. A Hugo 
Wolf-Verein had been established, and even the 
Austrian Emperor had made him a grant of 
1200 crowns, which was paid annually till his 
death. Too late! Too late to atone for the 
neglect that had hastened the untimely end. 
Like Enoch Arden, Wolf had a costly funeral. 
Romain Rolland thus comments upon it: “There 
were all those who had done nothing for Hugo 
Wolf while he lived—the Austrian State, the 
city of Vienna, his native town of Windisch- 
graz, the conservatory which had expelled him, 





the Society of the Friends of Music which had 
so long been inhospitable to his works, the 
Opera which had closed its doors to him, the 
singers who had disdained his songs, the critics 
who had scoffed him—they were all repre- 
sented. One of his saddest songs, the Resigna- 
tion, by Eichendorff, was sung, and a chorale by 
his old friend Bruckner. His loyal 
friends, Faisst at their head, saw to it that a 
monument was raised to him near those of Bee- 
thoven and Schubert.” 

There is nothing to add. His works tell the 
rest. 


(2) A CORNER OF HUGO WOLF’S BIRTH ROOM. 


Wolf’s natal homestead was owned for almost a century by the prosperous 
Wolf family and only recently became the property of Inspector Schechel, 
a friend of the family, all of whose members by that time had left Win- 


dischgratz. 


In loving consideration, 


of the furnishings dating back to Wolf’s childhood; 


Inspector Schechel left unmoved all 
the divan and the arm- 


chair are still in the place which they occupied on the day the master was 


born. 


the fourth child of Philipp Wolf, a 


To the right of the entrance, Wolf, 


HUGO WOLF’S BROTHER, 
GILBERT WOLFP. (About 1885.) 


Of the eight children who were born 


NEE 
1864. 


3) HUGO WOLF’S FATHER, 
PHILIPP WOLP. 
Philipp Wolf (who bore a striking 
resemblance to Friedrich Nietzsche 
would have preferred a musical call- 
ing to the tannery business which was 
left him by his father. But the class 
prejudice of Hugo Wolf's worthy 
grandfather would not tolerate that 
his honored trade should be thrown 
over by his own son in favor of such 
a precarious profession. So Philipp, 
who was an exceilent violinist, pianist 


Father Wolf regarded his wife with 
the most tender affection. One of 
the evidences of this love is a charm- 
ing little prayer book which Philipp 
Wolf wrote, illustrated and bound 
during the period of their engagement. 
It is prized as a precious relic by the 
Wolf family. Hugo's relations with 
his mother were also most tender. His 
friends relate that his love for her 
was most devoted, which fact was 
about the only point in which Wolf 
resembled his rival Brahms. 


to Philipp and Katharina Wolf, Hugo 
and his brother Gilbert, two years 
his junior, bore the greatest resem- 
blance to each other. The two boys 
attended the same schools and de- 
spite their difference in age, which 
was considerable in view of their ex- 
treme youth, were united in a close 
companionship. Gilbert, who was 
musically very gifted, later became 
an architect in Laibach, but he never 
failed to keep in close touch with 
his brother. 


and guitarrist, was compelled to forego his musical ambitions and to content himself with founding in his home town a 


singing society 


and a string quartet of excellent amateurs, of which he was the leader. 


Under these conditions it was 


only natural that little Hugo received his first instruction in piano and violin playing from his father who, however, was 


not as able 
pupil, 


which she considered a misfortune. 


a teacher as he was a musician. 


Local gossip had it that in spite of the extraordinary talent of the young 
many violin bows came to an untimely end over his back in the course of these lessons. 
when the composer was but seventeen years old, but his mother outlived her famous son by several months, 


Wolf’s father died 


a fact 


These two fine examples of Biedermeier furniture were favorites 
of little Hugo because of the comfort they afforded him. 
that at the age of six, reclining in either one of these luxurious pieces he 
would give himself up to the thoughts which in later years appeared in 
matured form in his master works. 
destroyed the Wolf tannery resulted in the impoverishment of the elder 
the young composer was not able to enjoy the comforts that had 
attended his boyhood days, except at such times as he was the guest of 
one or another of his few good friends, 


It is chronicled 


In later years, when a fire which 


such as Werner and Kéchert. 


(6) HUGO WOLF’S SISTER, KATHARINA. 


The composer’s younger sister, “Kathe,” as well as her 
husband, the mining engineer Salomon, participated with 
the greatest enthusiasm in the propagation of Hugo Wolf's 
works. Not only during his life, but also after the death 
of the master, the couple continued their ceaseless efforts 
in his behalf. Especially since she took up her residence in 
Vienna in 1925, Mme. Salomon is the leading spirit in the 
Hugo Wolf movement. 
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(7) HUGO WOLFE IN 1876. 
(Photo by V. Lobenwein) 


Though Wolf was, at the age of four- 
teen, an excellent pianist (so his 
friends report), he did not seem to 
make much progress in his high school 
studies. At least once a year little 
Hugo had to change his school to 
avoid the dreadful fate of missing pro- 
motion. Finally his patience snapped, 
and in a stormy letter he begged his 
father to allow him to devote himself 
entirely to his beloved music. Un- 
willingly, and after many efforts to 
dissuade his son from his resolve, 
Philipp Wolf gave his consent and the 
fifteen-year-old boy, happy as a young 
lord, was permitted to enter the Vien- 
na Conservatory. But fate decreed 
that Wolf was not to worship long at 
this shrine of music. He was sus- 
pected of being the author of a threat- 
ening letter which the director of the 
conservatory, Josef Hellmesberger, re- 
ceived one fine day; and in spite of 
his protestations of innocence, he was 
expelled at the end of his second year 
for “breach of discipline.” At that 
time Wagner was sojourning in Vienna 
and the modest boy called on the 
famous master, bringing with him a 
great pile of compositions, chiefly 
music for piano and string instru- 
ments, which Wagner, after glancing 
through them, returned to him with 
most encouraging words. From that 
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(8) HUGO WOLF IN 1878. 
(Photo by Wind, Graz.) 


Leaving the conservatory, Wolf sought 
to support himself by giving instruc- 
tion in music. That he was in finan- 
cial straits at this time can be seen 
from letters which he wrote home; 
in one of these he states: “I have 
again lost a lesson because Dr. B’s 
children have gone to Meran for five 
weeks. Perforce I am eating only 
once a day, generally at one o'clock. 
My meal consists of soup, meat and 
vegetable. .. . if you happen to think 
of me at Eastertide, you would render 
me a great service by sending me 
some Reinling (a pastry). In that 
way I could save the expense of going 
to a restaurant, by making my midday 
meal of a cup of coffee, a piece of 
Reinling and a slice of ham or 
sausage.” Several days later he 
wrote: “Since some time I am again 
living on bread and butter, but that 
is not half as bad as the thought of 
having no money in my pocket.” Des- 
pite the greatest privations, his pro- 
ductiveness in composition began at 
this time to receive a mighty impetus. 
The years 1877 and 1878 brought forth 
numerous songs, with texts by Lenau, 
Riickert, Hebbel, and above all, 
Heine; these early efforts Wolf, who 
was a severe self-critic, considered 
worthy of publication in later years. 


day on, Wolf became an unconditional Wagnerite, but while his admiration for 
the great master of opera influenced his harmonization to some extent, it did 


not affect his originality. 


Just as Schubert’s genius made it possible for him to 


emulate Beethoven in torm and spirit and yet give to the world something 
entirely new, Wolf used the extended and pliable harmonic technic of Wagner 
solely in attaining a more complete union between text and music. 


(9) HUGO WOLF IN 1880. 


Many tragi-comic anecdotes are re- 
lated in connection with the martyr- 
dom which Wolf endured as a piano 
teacher. In one instance, when he 
was engaged to play four-handed with 
a very charming but untalented young 
girl of a prominent family, strict eti- 
quette d ded the pr 

elderly lady during the lessons. 
Wolf, driven to desperation by 
pupil’s lack of talent, precipitated one 
catastrophe after another. First he 
chased the chaperone out of the room, 
calling her a “terrible woman,” then 
he drove the pupil out and, left alone, 
he improvised for hours on the piano. 
In spite of his tempers, it was usually 
he and not the pupils who cancelled 
lessons. Anecdotes of a similar nature 
are on record of Beethoven, who like 
Wolf, was compelled to devote himself 
at times to the irksome calling of a 
teacher. Irascibility in the face of 
lack of musical talent was also a 
characteristic of the great master of 
the symphony, and ofttimes, after he 
could no longer endure the blundering 
efforts of pupils he would bid them 
be seated by the side of the piano 
while he would lose himself in im- 
provisations, which in the case of 
more talented pupils would have 
served as valuable object lessons. 
Brahms also was an impatient teacher. 
When a pupil brought him a pon- 
derous manuscript entitled “Funeral 
March on the Death of Meyerbeer” 
the master, after perusing it exclaimed, 
“T’would have been better if you had 
died and Meyerbeer had written the 
funeral march.” 
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(10) HUGO WOLF IN 1888. 
One of the best and most characteristic likenesses of Wolf 
from the period in which the high-tide of his lyrical creative- 
ness set in. He is seen in his favorite velvet jacket, which 
he almost always wore, not so much because of its artistic 
appearance, but rather for reasons of economy, velvet being 
an exceedingly durable material. The pose is a thoroughly 
characteristic one, with the head inclined forward. The 
sharp and piercing eyes meet ours boldly and fearlessly. 
The hands are thrust into the trousers pockets—a pet habit 


of his. 


(12) THE TOWN OF MURAU IN STYRIA. 


From 1885 Wolf spent the greater part of his summers 
with his brother-in-law, Josef Strasser, in the ancient pic- 
turesque little town of Murau. Here, surrounded by sym- 
pathetic relatives, the composer could give himself up 
entirely to his inspirations, with the result that he produced 
a great number of songs, among them the beautiful Gebet, 
on Maricke’s text. During this time Wolf, like his idols 
Berlioz and Schumann, in order to make a living, became 
a critic. From 1884-1887 he was the feared critic of the 
“Salonblatt,” an otherwise tame magazine which was popu- 
lar in the upper circles. Many a lance he broke during 
these years for his esteemed friends and models, Wagner 
and Bruckner, and against the then musical mentor of 
Vienna, Johannes Brahms. In this way, Wolf the critic, 
gained many a formidable enemy for Wolf, the composer, 
who later proved a stumbling block to the general appre- 
ciation of the master’s works. Like many a man of strong 
character and moral courage Wolf was a warm friend and 
a bitter enemy—estimable qualities in men in other callings. 
But in the days when the tide of commercialism had not 
yet made itself felt in the realm of music, it was advisable. 
and indeed necessary for rising young composers to curry 
the favor of those whose influence, not to mention wealth, 
might be instrumental in gaining for them the recognition 
and resultant material benefit they so sorely needed. Many 
of the works of the world’s greatest composers were dedi- 
cated to personages of noble birth or of: prominence in 
financial circles, and usually they found it necessary to seek 
positions under the patronage of wealthy music lovers. 


(11) PERCHTOLDSDORF NEAR VIENNA. 
The charming summer resort Perchtoldsdorf, famous for 
its magnificent Gothic church, whose chimes are encased in 
what was originally an anc‘ent watchtower, was the master’s 
favorite place of sojourn in the years 1888-1891; the majority 
of his famous Lieder were composed in this place. No less 
than 116 of his most beautiful songs were written in the 
home of his friend Dr. Heinrich Werner, in the quaint 
market place of the town. 
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(13) EDUARD MORIKE. 

Wolf was particularly fond of the poems of the Swabian 
pastor Mérike. For days and even weeks he carried them 
around with him, becoming fully imbued with their spirit, 
and when the musical inspiration seized him, he set to 
music not merely one or two of the poems, but a cycle 
of fifty-three in a stretch. All these Lieder were produced 
in 1888, in the remarkably short time of not quite three 
and a half months. 


18) SILHOUETTE OF MORIKE'’'S 
(FAREWELL). 

The silhouette artist, painter and engraver Rolf Winkler, 
made many an excellent illustration to Wolf's works. This 
silhouette shows the poet ushering out a critic with a hearty 
kick; the unfortunate individual had entered without knock- 
ing and had made uncomplimentary remarks on Mérike’s 
personal appearance. 
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(14) DR. HEINRICH WERNER IN HIS GARDEN 
IN PERCHTOLDSDORF. 

who during the life 
of the master worked indefatigably in his cause and poet. 
who after Wolf’s death continued in word and deed 
He was the author of numer- 
essays on Hugo Wolf. 
It is interesting to note that Werner bore a certain 
resemblance to his illustrious friend. 


Wolf's faithful friend and host, 


to fight in his behalf. 
ous excellent biographical 


(164) JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
GOETHE. 
(Engraving by Lose Werner.) 


The third poet with whom Wolf oc- 
cupied himself in 1888, his most pro- 


lific year, was Goethe. Between 
October 1888 and February 1889, 
Wolf set fifty of his poems to music. 
It was but natural that the master 
of the German Lied should have paid 
his respects to the greatest German 
poet. It is remarkable that Wolf, 
who knew so well how to handle the 
small forms and the idyllic character 
of Eichendorff and Mbérike, was 
equally skillful in measuring up to 
the sheer bigness of Goethe. Who- 
ever can appreciate the extraordinary 
range of human emotions which Wolf's 
songs of a single year encompassed, 
will see the injustice of those critics 
who taxed him with lack of versa- 
tility. There is hardly a single hu- 
man feeling which Wolf was not able 
to express through the medium of 
tones. 
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(15) JOSEF VON EICHENDORFF. 
The year 1888 brought, in addition to the Mérike 


Lieder, thirteen songs on poems by Josef von Eich- 
endorff. In his early years Wolf was very much 
attracted by the romantic poetry of the author of the 
“Tagebuch eines Taugenichts,” (diary of a good-for- 
nothing) and had set the poems Der Soldat (the 
soldier) and Die Zigeunerin (the gypsy) to some of 
his most beautiful melodies. While occupied with 
the composition of the Mérike songs, he again felt 
the desire to use some of the works of the older 
The first part of the Mérike cycle was pro- 
duced between February 16 and May 18, and the 
second part between October 4 and 10; from August 
31 to September 29, Wolf was busy setting to music 
texts by Eichendorff. In all he wrote twenty Eich- 
endorff Lieder. 


(17) DR. WERNER’S HOUSE IN PERCHTOLDSDORF. 
(The X indicates the composer’s room.) 

In the Perchtoldsdorf home of Wolf's friend Dr. Heinrich Werner, the 
ideal conditions prevailed to stimulate Wolf's creative activity; here he 
was free from material cares and distractions; he found himself in a cozy 
home, surrounded by beautiful nature and above all by people who knew 
how to strike the golden mean between over-familiarity and lack of interest 
—so necessary to a creative genius. Letters written by Wolf at that time 
attest the great enthusiasm with which he worked in these surroundings. 
In one of them he says: “The days of Lodi (Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrian army, more formidable than his own) seem to be repeating them- 
selves. My Lodi, as is well known, was the year ’78; at that time I com- 
posed one good song nearly every day, some days even two. Now listen 
and wonder—hardly had this letter been mailed when, reaching for a 

volume of Mérike, I wrote my second 

song for the day. Jagerlied (hunting 

song). Imagine! But wait, still a third 

song was completed, namely, Ein Stiind- 

lein Wohl Vor Tage, (an hour before 


dawn). Surely an eventful day.” 


(19) SILHOUETTE TO THE 
EICHENDORFF LIEDER 
Here Wolf's excellent illustrator 
seeks to picture the romance of the 
Eichendorff songs which range from 
the simple and naive, to the impetu- 
ous and bold; the symbolical figures 
are a gallant knight and a fair lady. 
Wolf felt the most grateful apprecia- 
tion for Winkler’s illustrations, which 
aided in popularizing his compositions. 
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(21) “WINDEBANG,” AN ARBOR IN WERNER'’S 
GARDEN IN PERCHTOLDSDORFP. 

This charming retreat, situated on the highest point of 

the Werner grounds, was christened “Windebang” by Wolf 

in one of his Mérike songs called, The Boy and the Bee 

In this shady nook he used to spend the hot days in 

uninterrupted work. 


(20) HUGO WOLF’S ROOM IN DR. WERNER’S HOUSE 
IN PERCHTOLDSDORF. 


Wolf was wont to devote his labors between his room 
and the great outdoors. But he always felt the desire to 
play his new compositions on the piano as soon as possible, 
so that both his musical friends and he himself could hear 
them. The fine grand piano which his friend Werner had 
placed in his room, thus became one of the most important 
furnishings of his Perchtoldsdorf home. This instrument 
was the medium of frequent home concerts which lasted 
through many hours, and were not concluded until the 
utter weariness of performer and audience made it 
necessary. 
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(23) UNTERACH ON THE ATTERSEE. (SALZKAMMERGUT.) 
The second part of the Mérike Lieder, about half of the Eichendorff songs, and, as we shall 
see later, several songs of the Italian series, were composd in Unterach. Wolf spent some 
time here as the guest of his eccentric friend, Friedrich Eckstein, and describes his home in 
a letter as follows: “The 
house is close to the edge 
of the lake, which is particu- 
larly picturesque at the point 
where Unterach lies. Sur- 
rounded by the Héllenge- 
birge (a mountain range) 
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(22) FACSIMILE OF A HUGO WOLF LETTER TO FRIEDRICH ECKSTEIN. 


Friedrich Eckstein was one of Wolf’s best friends. A mutual acquaintance of the 
two relates the following anecdote which is characteristic of Eckstein’s personality: 
“One day as Wolf returned from a walk, he told us that he had met Friedrich 
Eckstein, to whom he complained that he could not find a publisher. With a thought- 
ful expression, Eckstein assured him that if that were the greatest of his worries he 
would soon arrange the little matter. Wolf was overcome. . .” As a matter of 
fact, Eckstein very soon succeeded in interesting an unimportant, unknown Vienna 
publisher in Wolf’s lyrics, promising to defray part of the expense of publication. 
Eckstein, who was in the mercantile business, was at the same time an enthusiastic 
musician. He was a rabid Wagnerite and it was related that he pilgrimaged to the 
first Bayreuth festival in sandals, as he considered it impious to make use of a 
vehicle. He was one of the favorite pupils of Anton Bruckner, who, in view of his 
uncanny musical knowledge, called him “Samiel” (evil spirit in Der Freischuetz). 
He finally devoted his material and moral wealth to the cause of Hugo Wolf. 
Wolf called him the “mighty Eck,” but in tender moments as in the above letter, 
he addressed him as “my little Eckstein.” 


KELLER. 


Wolf was strongly attracted 
to the vigorous, virile Swiss 
author Keller, whose “Grii- 
net Heinrich” was one of 
Wolf's favorite novels. His 
library (now the property 
of the Richard Wagner So- 
ciety in Vienna) contains 
a well-thumbed copy of 
this famous book, in which 
there are numerous notes in 
the handwriting of the com- 
poser. Keller’s verses, too, 
were very much admired by 
Wolf. Six of the strongest 
and most beautiful songs 
which Wolf composed in 
Unterach in 1890, are found- 
ed on texts by Keller. 
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(25) THE HUGO WOLF 
HOUSE IN DOBLING. 
( Vienna.) 
Next to Perchtoldsdorf and Un- 
terach, Débling, near Vienna, 
was Wolf’s preferred field of ac- 
tivity during the years 1888- 
1891. Wolf occupied a pleasant 
little house there, which his 
friend, the jeweler Heinrich 
Kéchert, placed at his disposal. 
During the winter months, when 
the house was deserted by its 
summer occupants, it became 
the favorite retreat of the mas- 
ter. Here he created the ma- 
jority of the Goethe songs as 


ell f the Itali | ger 
idlos suciee Skeaeaaaatio’ (26 and 27) HEINRICH AND THEODOR KOCHERT. 


the difficulties that beset Wolf, The brothers Heinrich and Theodor Kéchert, who, because 
fate seemed to have decreed of their extraordinary physique and mighty beards, were 
that he should have a number named “Fafner” and “Fasolt,’ (the giants in Wagner's 
of real friends who were in a tetralogy) came from one of the oldest Vienna patrician 
position to provide havens for families. Theodor Kéchert (Heinrich Kéchert died about 
him where unmolested and care- twenty years ago) now is the president of the Konzerthaus 
free, he could devote himself to Society in Vienna, and as such is a leading spirit in the 
the muse. Had it not musical life of the Austrian capital. Both brothers were true 
been for them many of and trusted friends of Hugo Wolf. The composer spent 
his best works weuld much time at their homes in Débling and in Rimbach on 
probably never have been the Traunsee, and above all, at the Kéchert home on the 
written. “Neuen Markt” in Vienna. 


(28 and 29) EMANUEL GEIBEL AND PAUL HEYSE. 

In Munich, in the middle of the XIXth century, the poet Geibel and the novelist 4 comin 

Heyse combined in a German adaptation of selected Spanish songs which were pub- . 

lished with the title Spanish Song Book. This book was so well received that a (30) THE KOCHERT MANSION AT THE 1 RAFAEL DONNER FOUNTAIN 
second edition was published very soon thereafter; and in 1860, Heyse compiled e Ete 
another volume, entitled, Italian Song Book. Wolf was so impressed with the The Kéchert home, (third from left) a handsome house in Rococo style, is situated at the 
poetical depth of these adaptations, that within a few months, between 1889-1890, Rafael Donner fountain, which latter is considered one of the landmarks of Vienna. Here 
he set to music forty-five of the Spanish songs; between 1890-1891, twenty-two of Wolf frequently occupied a suite on the third floor, of which he said in a letter to his brother- 
the Italian; and in 1896, twenty-four additional Italian songs. in-law Strasser: “The most comfortable and charmingly arranged apartment, which affords me 
a quiet and pleasant sojourn. In this house Wolf composed his beautiful 


eos 1 Epiphanias, which he wrote in celebration of the birthday of Mme. Melanie 
Kéchert. It was performed on that occasion with the three Kéchert children 
costumed as the three wise men from the East. 


(32) HUGO WOLF IN 
THE EARLY 90's. 
(Photo by Dr. H. Held, 
Vienna.) 
This picture shows strikingly 
the distinguished, somewhat 
pinched features of the 
thirty-year-old composer. It 
was taken during the time 
he was producing the Span- 
ish and Italian Lieder. In 
his customary manner, he 
worked at these songs fever- 
ishly and with intense enthu- 
siasm. As he wrote to his 
brother-in-law Strasser: “I 
am working day and night, 
with 1,000 horse-power ener- 
gy. What I am now writing, 
my dear fellow, is for pos- 
terity. They are master- 
pieces. . . I tell you, I am 
making giant strides, though 
they are still more internal 
than external. But just leave 
it to me.” He invited his 
(31) TRAUNKIRCHEN (From a Water Color, Middle of the XIXth Century). we 2 A Mage inc 
Traunkirchen, the picturesque summer resort in the Salzkammergut, was another of Wolf’s favorite words: “My dear Eck! The 
places of sojourn. Here, in the summertime, he often sought vigor and rest before or after his artis- mill is grinding more busily 
tic labors. Wolf was wont to keep work and play apart, and chose what he thought was the proper than ever; you can find me 
time and place for each. In Perchtoldsdorf, Unterach and Débling, he was almost always occupied here the whole week, so 
with the creation of his works, but the weeks and months of mental relaxation and physical weari- come along. Your happy 
ness, he spent in idyllic and peaceful Traunkirchen. Walferl.” 
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(33) FERDINAND LOEWE. (By R. Fenzil.) 


Ferdinand Loewe, the eminent conductor and champion of 
Anton Bruckner, was also one of Wolf's truest friends. He 
was one of the few to whom Wolf submitted his new crea- 
tions “hot from the griddle,” since he had the greatest 
respect for Loewe’s judgment. On one occasion he played 
several Schumann songs for Loewe and some other friends, 
explaining each song and pointing out its beauties. His 
friends agreed with him, but begged him also to play some 
of his own compositions. Wolf asked them to be patient 
and played another Schumann song, with which they were 
not familiar. Although it did not seem to find much ap- 
proval, Wolf broke out in praise of the composition. 
Loewe lost his patience and began to contradict Wolf with 
biting irony. At length Wolf began to laugh uproariously 
and declared that he had only been trying them out and 
that he entirely shared the opinion of his friends regarding 
the Schumann song. And then, seeing that they really 
preferred to hear his own songs, he played some of them. 


(35) THE APPROACH TO THE HALL OF KNIGHTS 
IN GRAZ, SHOWING THE FAMOUS WROUGHT 
IRON FOUNTAIN OF THE XVITH CENTURY. 


In 1890 and 1892, Wolf gave his first, and for a long time 
his last, really successful concert in Graz. The first evening 
was under the auspices of the Wagner Society, the concert 
taking place in the atmospheric renaissance room of this 
building. Ferdinand Jager was the singer, with Wolf at the 
piano. All things contributed toward making the evening 
a most successful one. The Tagespost of Graz in reviewing 
the concert, said: “To have heard twelve songs by one and 
the same composer and to clamor for more, is conclusive 
proof of the extraordinary significance and value of the 
compositions. . . Hugo Wolf is a song composer of the 
very first rank. Since Schubert we have had few like him.” 


On April 1, 1895, work started on Corregidor and three 
months later, the opera was practically finished. Wolf 
telegraphed the librettist: “Finis coronat opus, vale Lupus.” 

(completion crowns the work, farewell, Wolf). In this 
work, as usual, Wolf regarded himself as a sort of reservoir 
from which music welled without his knowing exactly why. 
This is apparent in a letter to Rosa Mayreder (written after 
the completion of the big scene of Tio Lucas). Said he: 
“I feel so happy, confident, full of hope for the future, that 
I would like to embrace the whole world. What a scene 
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(34) HUGO WOLF IN THE ACADEMIC WAGNER SOCIETY. 


While for the time being Wolf found recognition neither in Austria nor in Germany, he enjoyed the enthusiastic following 
of a small but distinguished body of musicians. This society which had originally been founded for the propagation 
of Richard Wagner’s works, took up the cause of Bruckner and Wolf after Wagner no longer needed them. In the 
excellent performances given by this organization, to which guests were invited, many of Wolf’s compositions were 
first presented before a large audience. The above picture depicts an intimate evening gathering of the members of the 
society. Wolf is seated at the piano, Ferdinand Jager, the eminent Wolf interpreter, stands before it, a sheet of music 
in his hand. To the left, (as seen by the reader) are the brothers Heinrich and Theodor Kéchert (Nos. 1 and 3), 
Eckstein (No. 8), and Loewe (No. 10); seated in front of the last named, is Josef Schalk, professor of piano at the 
Vienna Academy, a tireless Pat ed of the works of Hugo Wolf. Behind the piano, the second standing figure is 
that of Dr. Heinrich Werner, and the seventh from the right end is Franz Schalk, brother of Josef, who is now director 
of the Vienna Opera. Fourth from the right is Hofrat Billek, the present chairman of the Richard Wagner Society. 
Seated at the extreme right is Werner’s friend from Graz, Heinrich Potpeschnigg. 


(36) THE MATZNER HUNTING LODGE NEAR 
BRIXLEGG. 

During the height of his activity in song writing (1888-1891), 
Wolf frequently expressed the desire to write an opera. 
Friends brought to his attention a libretto written by Rosa 
Mayreder, based on The Corregidor, a charming novel by 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. After convincing himself that 
none of his intimates was the author of this “fearful Corre- 
gidor nonsense,” Wolf indulged in an unsparing criticism 
of the faults of what he called “a labored and complicated 
libretto.” But in later years the attention of the composer 
was again called to the book and, remarkable to relate, his 
opinion of it suddenly changed: “I cannot understand,” said 
he, “what was the matter with me. The book is not so 
bad after all.” And presently he exclaimed: “A miracle, an 
unheard of miracle has happened! The long-sought opera 
text has been found at last; it lies before me, completed 
and ready, and I am burning with eagerness to devote my- 
self to the musical setting.” 


(37) WOLF AT WORK ON CORREGIDOR. INTERIOR OF THE MATZNER HUNTING LODGE 
(Water Color by Karl Mayreder, Vienna 


To this fact he refers in a letter to 
Rosa Mayreder, the librettist of Corregidor: “My publisher 
Schott,” said he, “sent me a statement yesterday, showing 
magnificent results. In the five years that Schott is attend- 


it is! As I played it to myself today, I was so agitated demand for them. 
that awe and emotion compelled me to desist. The world 
will share some of these feelings.” Though connoisseurs 


had ranked Wolf as Schubert’s equal or even superior, the 


general public was slow in realizing his worth. Even after 
he succeeded in interesting a first-class publishing house, B. 
Schott Sons, in Mainz, (the publishers of Richard Wagner) 
in the publication of his songs, there was only a very small 


ing to my business, I have actually earned 86 Mark 35 
Pfennig. To accentuate the tragi-comic feature of the thing, 
Schott writes me that he had not expected such a great 
success.” 
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1 Pictorial re of Hugo Wolf, Mar. 13, 1860-Feb. 22 22, 1903 
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38) MEMORIAL TABLET OF HUGO WOLF ON THE 
MATZNER HUNTING LODGE. 
(By Franz Seifert) mgr =a 

The tablet, surrounded by ivy, bears the inscription: “In ’ . aid 

this house, Wolf, from May until December, 1895, com- (39) CORREGIDOR. 

posed the greater part of his opera Corregidor.” A few (Drawing by Rolf Winkler) 

months after the end of that year the work was accepted The artist pictures the moment when the miller’s wife 

by the Mannheim Opera. The rehearsals presented such lures her ardent admirer, old Corregidor, into a grape 

difficulties that the first performance did not take place arbor for the purpose of exposing and humiliating him, 

until June 7, 189%. Though arousing unanimous acclama- for the benefit of her husband, who is perched on top of 

tion, Corregidor was not given again in Mannheim. the framework. (40) HUGO WOLF, ABOUT 1897. 
Corregidor was followed in 1896 by a second volume of 
Italian songs, and in 1897 by three songs after Michelangelo, 
and work on a second opera, Manuel Venegas, whose 
libretto Rosa Mayreder founded on a poem by Alarcon. 
But before the completion of this work, the first symptoms 
of the fearful malady, which was to carry him off six years 
later, made their appearance. The extreme irritability and 
nervousness from which the composer had suffered in the 
last few years suddenly developed in September, 1897, into 
complete insanity. Wolf suffered from the delusion that 
he was director of the Vienna Opera and visited the leading 
singers, in some cases discharging and in others promoting 
them to higher posts. With aching hearts his friends were 
compelled to put the thirty-seven-year-old master into a 
private asylum. 


(41) HUGO WOLF’S DEATH MASK. 


A seeming improvement in his condition 
was noticeable after four months, which 
resulted in his discharge from the insti- 
tution. Wolf felt himself almost entirely 
cured and undertook long tours through 
Italy and Austria; but in October, 1898, 
his malady, progressive paralysis, broke 
out with renewed force. He was con- 
fined in the nether-Austrian insane 
asylum, in which he died on February 
22, 1903. The death mask shows the 
emaciated and sunken features which 
changed him beyond recognition, and 
which were characteristic of the master 
in his last years. 


(43) UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL TABLET ON WOLF’S 
BIRTHPLACE, IN WINDISCHGRATZ. 


At the instigation of Dr. Harpf, head of the municipal hospital in 

Windischgratz, a memorial tablet was agar ge bce gy ay - 

: . ~ 1903 by the Vienna Hugo Wolf Society, which emanated from the 

(42) HUGO WOLF'’S TOMBSTONE Richard Wagner Sediome. The picture shows the moment of the 

Honored in death as seldom in life, Wolf rests in the Central cemetery in Vienna in a grave of honor, near unveiling. The drapery has just fallen and hangs suspended from the 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, and the waltz kings, Strauss and Lanner. The monument was designed and middle window. Dr. Harpf is making the memorial address; at his 
erected by his friend, Edmund Hellmer. It bears the dates 1860-1903; probably it would have been more right, under the tree, are Salomon, Wolf's brother-in-law, and Kathe, 
correct to say 1887-1897, because the productiveness of the greatest German song composer, Hugo Wolf, ex- his wife. Hiding in the entrance to the house is the aged mother of 
tended over only a decade. the composer, seeking to avoid contact with the commotion outside. 
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| WERRENRATH | 





Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, famous baritone, writes of the Chickering - - - 
“T hardly think you realize how much it means to me to be back in the 
Chickering family --- Once more I have a piano that is inexhaustibly 
rich in character, and vibrantly, sympathetically alive in tone.” 


‘Hands That Made Liszt's Chickering Make 
Your Chickering 


(Las IME - - -- and time alone - - - - can give to a piano-maker’s 
sa wy fingers sensitive precision, the magic of creation. The hands 
<x of men who made the Chickering for Liszt and the musical 
giants of his era - - - - those same historic hands still make 
the Chickering -- - your Chickering --- the choice of the world’s 
' most sensitive artists of today. Q| Of all the pianos of our 
generation the Chickering alone bears this stamp of ancestral 
craftsmanship. The Chickering - - - and the Chickering only 
---is still made by historic master craftsmen whose service 
datés. not merely 10 or 20 years--- but---30---35--- 
40---45 years---and even longer. No quest of modern 


factory efficiency has been allowed to diminish the 
vancanny understanding of those hands endowed with years of 
making the world’s greatest piano. Q| A fine piano obtains 
and preserves its character by reason of the craftsmen 
who build it and the tradition which binds them to- 
gether. Each generation of Chickering piano 
builders has seen to it that the Chickering 
of their day was the highest 
achievement of their art. 
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Some persons are born strange and others say that 
they prefer modernistic music to the classics. 
6 


like plants, 
(Francis Bacon's Essays, 


that need 
1597.) 


natural 


Natural abilities are 
pruning by study 
> 

to listen to 
read 


did not care 
musicians do not 


Dr. Johnson, the author, 
music, but think how many 
books 

; 6 

No Sopheonisbra, Webbe’s song, The Mansion of 


Peace, does not depict the Metropolitan Opera 


House 

. 6 
recent dog show than 
That is no reflection 


to the 
week 


More went 
attended concerts that 
on the concerts however. 


persons 


\sked how he was getting on in his work, a young 
student of orchestral conducting said joyfully, “Fine ; 
[ am getting so that when I conduct I can follow the 
orchestra almost without a mistake.” 

6 
a particularly bad piano performance 
could find no art. We 
a derogatory estimate when we 
“It is the perfection 
re puzzled. 


We heard 
the other day in 
were about to form 
remembered the famous axiom, 
of art to hide art,” still a 


which we 


and we 
=< 
There has been alanoet no snow in New York this 
winter, and the bad frosts were a few artists 
who appeared in concert, unless one includes the icy 
reception given to Violanta~and Madonna Imperia 
(at the Metropolitan) by some of the daily news- 
paper music critics 


only 


\ Rusian tenor was married in Paris recently 
to an American woman who has a fortune of $25,- 
000,000, so the report runs. It is said that he will 
retire from the stage. Strange. One is likely to 
imagine that the gentleman now would feel more 
than ever like singing 

At a recent performance by a colored choral so- 
ciety in Chicago the choirmaster did not approve 
of the singing of one of the members. Stepping 
from the podium he drew a blackjack from one of 
his dress coat pockets and floored the offending mem- 
ber. Finding this rebuke somewhat too emphatic 
another chorister seized a music stand and laid the 


MUSICAL COURIER 
leader on the floor next to his victim. When the 
police arrived a few hours later they found the two 
musicians still on the floor while the chorus, uncon- 
ducted, was singing “Throw Out the Life Line.” 
~~ 
For the first time in the history of America an 
American composer actually had three of his operas 
performed in this country on the same evening. 
This was on Tuesday, January 24, and the composer 
was Cadman. On that day the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company presented A Witch of Salem in Chicago, 
with Edith Mason singing the leading role; in New 
York City the American Opera Company gave The 
Sunset Trail at the Gallo Theater, and in Glendale, 
Cal., the composer himself heard the first perform- 
ance of his high school operetta, The Ghost of 
Lollypop Bay. 
ills 
As was reported as a rumor two weeks ago in the 
Musicat Courter, Oscar Fried is to conduct the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at the concerts of 
March 16 and 18. Fried, who was formerly con- 
ductor of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, has re- 
cently been conducting La Scala Orchestra and the 
London Philharmonic Society. He was born in 
Berlin in 1871 and studied with Humperdinck and 
Schwarwenka, starting his musical career as a horn 
player. He soon became noted as a composer and 
conductor of more than average merit, and his ap- 
pearance in America will be of undoubted interst. 
—® 
In Chicago there is a movement to start an organi- 
zation for the purpose of giving American opera in 
English. It is proposed to raise a fund of $100,000, 
and subscriptions of $100 are being solicited. Any 
effort to help what at present still is an uphill and 
tortuous endeavor, should be welcomed. _ Italian, 
French, and German influences still dominate the 
operatic field in this country and seem likely to do so 
for some time to come. The result has been the 
spread of useful knowledge here about opera in gen- 
eral, but it does not seem to have aroused any gen- 
eral desire for home-made lyrical works in our own 
tongue. Perhaps the great awakening now is immin- 
ent. 
rs 
Music having borrowed titles plentifully from lit- 
erature, the book writers are returning the compli- 
ment generously. Recent novels and storiettes are 
called Nocturne, Caprice, Concerto, Prelude, Inter- 
mezzo, and Fantasie. Fanny Hurst’s earlier Hu- 
moresque, and Gaslight Sonatas are still among the 
sellers. Traumerei, The First Violin, and the 
Kreutzer Sonata belong to a generation long past. 
Captions still available and herewith suggested to 
the fictionists, are Rondo, Madrigal, Gavotte, Bal- 
lade, Aria, Duet, Overture, Valse, Impromptu, 
Suite, Rhapsody, Andante, Allegro, Serenade, Leg- 
end, Scherzo-Tarantelle, and Symphonie Pathetique. 
Now let the pen pushers scramble for this list of 
suggestive names. 
eee Cae 
For many years all encore and extra numbers 
have been forbidden by the strict rules of the Royal 
Dublin Society, one of the oldest musical organiza- 
tions in Ireland. And the strict rule might still have 
remained unbroken if the directors of the Royal 
Dublin Society had not invited the pianist, Brailow- 
sky, to give two recitals before the members of the 
society during the last week of January. He so 
delighted his hearers that they took the law into 
their own hands and made it evident to the directors 
that the concert could not proceed unless the pianist 
broke the rule and played an extra number whenever 
the audience saw fit to demand it. The long estab- 
lished royal rule had to yield at last to the will of 
the democratic audience. Why not? The ancient 
rule was originally established in order to protect 
the audience from performers who were only too 
willing to play an extra number. It was not in- 
tended to protect the artist from the public. At any 
rate, Brailowsky broke the rule. 


McCormack Proposes a Hugo Wolf Society 


In another column will be found an appreciation 
of Hugo Wolf by John McCormack during the 
course of which he proposes the organization in New 
York of a Hugo Wolf Society. He suggests that 
lena Gerhardt be president of the society and says 
that he would be proud to be identified with the 
society in any capacity. This suggestion as well as 
his extended appreciation of Hugo Wolf was wired 
to the Musicat Courter from New Orleans. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. McCormack’s suggestion may 
bear fruit, and it is unnecessary to say that the 
Musica Courter will do everything in its power 
to aid. 
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WOLF AND HIS SONGS 


It would seem as if the time were ripe for 
a campaign of concerted Wolf propaganda. 
Wolf is one of those composers who appears 
to be universally recognized and almost uni- 
versally neglected. It is not necessary to ask 
whose fault that is. But it is evident that if 
there were a public demand for Wolf songs they 
would appear on concert programs. The rea- 
son why there is no demand in America for 
Wolf songs is that they are somewhat difficult 
to comprehend, and the public does not hear 
them often enough to become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with them to love them. 


As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue, Wolf 
was not an ordinary composer. Many of his 
best songs are, as Respighi has pointed out, 
“vocal chamber music”; and vocal chamber 
music is a thing unfamiliar to American ears 
and not to be appreciated at a single hearing. 
It is extremely probable that many of the best 
songs have never been heard even a single time 
by any but an almost infinitesimal portion of 
American audiences. One need but follow the 
programs of New York song recitals to realize 
how few of the Wolf songs are being used by 
singers. 


To censure the singers would no doubt be un- 
reasonable. The singers are certainly not called 
upon to further any propaganda for Wolf or any 
other composer. It is not, as some may claim, 
the “duty” of the singers to educate the public 
to like new or strange things. Yet it might in 
the end prove to the singers’ advantage to en- 
courage a love for the Wolf songs. That they 
would ultimately become prime favorites can 
hardly be doubted. The public has never shown 
itself slow to appreciate real merit. The public, 
from earliest times, has proved its understand- 
ing and appreciation of musical ideas. An ex- 
amination or a mere mental review of the pas- 
sage of music from Palestrina’s time down to 
the present must convince any observant music 
lover of the fact that the public cares little for 
mere musical wanderings, however extraordi- 
nary the technical facility may be by which this 
wandering is accomplished. What the public 
wants is a definite, easily comprehended musical 
thought, and if there is development, it must be 
development of this musical thought. 


It is this that Wolf has given us. He was rich 
in ideas. If he used them in the manner of vocal 
chamber music and made them by this process 
a little difficult of comprehension for those to 
whom the process is unfamiliar, that does cer- 
tainly not lessen the value of the music. Nor 
is it conceivable that the public would not 
quickly learn to listen in such a manner that 
the entire beauty of Wolf’s songs would be fully 
appreciated. 


Who should undertake this course of educa- 
tion cannot here be stated. One might suggest, 
however, that concert artists might find it profit- 
able, if only as a means of advertising, to intro- 
duce the unknown Wolf songs with such per- 
formances that the public would really grasp 
the double melodic line which was one of Wolf's 
favorite devices. That this would be easy, 
either for the singer or the pianist, is not to be 
supposed. The psychology of attention has to 
be taken into consideration in all matters con- 
cerning public musical renditions, and the atten- 
tion of audiences is undoubtedly directed chiefly 
toward the voice. It would require a subtle un- 
derstanding as well as what one may call a spirit 
of sacrifice on the part of the singer to give Wolf 
and his piano their due. 


The question may also arise whether Wolf 
can be understood when the words are not un- 
derstood. This is probably not really a diff- 
culty, except in a very few of the songs. The 
music itself is so beautiful that it is a delight en- 
tirely apart from the words, although naturally 
still more of a delight if the words are under- 
stood. That Wolf will some day be a real popu- 
lar favorite in America can scarcely be doubted, 
and one is tempted to close these remarks with 
a well known advertising slogan—‘Eventually, 
Why Not Now?” 
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Huco W OLE A pPPRECIATIONS 


In connection with the commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Hugo 
Wolf the Musical Courier suggested to a few leading musicians that they might like to 
write a few words of appreciation of the %reat song composer. 


JOSEPH ACHRON 
Most of the great composers of the world have 
been many-sided ; that is, their intellectual and emo- 
tional natures were so richly comprehensive that 
they sought the most varied musical forms in which 
to express them. Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, in fact most of the men now known as classics 
seemed to have had the greatest variety of expe- 
riences to express in music. They were in no sense 
specialists ; their temperaments needed the outlet of 
almost every kind of musical form, from a song to 
a Requiem, from a piano prelude to a symphony. 
Musical History, however, does possess a few in- 
dividuals whose natures were monogamous—in a 
musical sense. The thoughts, ideas and experiences 
of these individuals took on a single musical shape. 
Chopin is the most extraordinary example of this 
fidelity to one certain form of expression. This mu- 
sician could think only in terms of the piano, no 
matter how personal or universal his inspirations. 
Another of these individuals who required but a 
single avenue of expression was Hugo Wolf. Wolf 
wrote a symphonic poem, 


here deplore the fact that it was not possible for 
me to aid in making his greatness known during his 
lifetime, when such aid was most needed, I thank the 
MusicaL Courter for giving me this opportunity 
to pay homage to the memory of a unique genius. 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Hugo Wolf is, for me, the writer of the most 
perfect songs, if you take into consideration that in 
the song two arts are united, Poetry and Music. 
There is no more sensitive musical interpreter of 
words than he. Some of his works stand out as the 
most refined, most emotional and most dramatic 
utterances of the last seventy-five years. His artis- 
try is so aristocratic as never to become popular in 
the undesirable sense of the word. 


ELENA GERHARDT 

Hugo Wolf we have to thank for the most signi- 
ficant development of the song since Schubert. Like 
no other modern song writer he paints his miniature 
portraits. He alone stands for the modern song in 


Their replies follow: 


ELISABETH RETHBERG 

Hugo Wolf died young and mentally insane, but 
his songs will live eternally, inspired as they are with 
the spirit of perfect youth and beauty. His songs 
from Goethe and Morike, his Italian and Spanish 
books of lyrics contain the most wonderful pearls 
of the song-literature of all times and nations, 

He developed the art song to its highest perfec- 
tion. I want to sing the songs of Hugo Wolf as 
long as my life and career last. 

0. G. SONNECK 

Spasmodic was the creative frenzy of Hugo Wolf, 
and spasmodic, but without frenzy, has been the 
attention paid to his glorious songs in our country. 
Was he perhaps one of those composers who cannot 
with permanent success be transplanted to America, 
he, who at the lowest ebb of his worldly fortunes 
thought of emigrating to America? If so, the loss 
has been ours and a very regrettable one. 
ALBERT SPALDING , 

The significant position held by Hugo Wolf in 

the history of song mak- 





Penthesilea, for orches- 
tra, a string quartet; the 
Italian Serenade, for 
small orchestra (also ar- 
ranged for string quar- 
tet), and several light 
operas. But the song 
was his preference at all 
times, and in that single 
form he realized his stat- 
ure as an artist. Living 
at a time of musical up- 
heavals, Wolf could not 
escape the revolutionary 
influence of Wagner, so 
he blended the lyric 
song-form he had_ in- 
herited f rom Schubert 
and Schumann with the 
declamatory freedom of 
Wagner’s thematic reci- 
tative, thus creating a 
new form far more flex- 
ible and _ unrestrictive 
than the old. 

Through this new 


It is astounding! 


ears to hear. 





Der Feuerreiter or the majesty of Prometheus! 


lished the writings and letters of Hugo Wolf. 


John McCormack Suggests a Hugo Wolf Society 


Twenty-five years ago, in a little room in an asylum for the insane in Vienna, lay the wizened, dried-up 
body—all that was human—of a great artist, a master singer, dead. There was no stir in the busy streets I 
of Vienna; there were few tears, few heartaches, and yet he who lay dead in that insane asylum had left 
his indelible mark on the song literature of the ages:Hugo Wolf!—His life had been an epic of sorrow and 
disappointment; his death was a stark tragedy. His glorious songs were practically unsung except by a 
faithful few who loved them and him. Those songs gave little or no opportunity for vocal display per se. 
The public found them then, as, alas! even now, difficult to appreciate at first hearing, so they were not 
applause gatherers. Their accompaniments, which are part and parcel of the songs themselves, required 
almost master pianists to play. No wonder the songs lay on the shelves of the music publishers.. But in 
twenty-five years he has come to be recognized by the musical world as the tone poet of the human voice. 
No one has equalled him in the setting of words to music. He has no rival in the expressing, through the 
medium of his music, of the very pith and substance of the poet’s meaning. Few musicians have shown 
such discrimination in the choice of poems to set to music as Hugo Wolf. 
what composer has ever discovered and immortalized a poet—Eduard Mérike. 
From the joyous exaltation of Er Ist’s to the deep introspection of Beherzigung or Gren- 
zen der Menschheit, from the sparkling gaiety of Der Seemans Lied to the resigned sorrowfulness of Zur 
Ruh or Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh, from the jollity of Der Rattenfanger to the dramatic descriptiveness of 
I still feel, however, that, even today, the songs of Hugo 
Wolf are not sufficiently known and appreciated, so on this, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, I 
dare to make, in all humility and with the deepest reverence for his memory, a suggestion.. I prépose the 
formation of a Hugo Wolf Society in New York. Such a society could have as its president such a great 
artist and master interpreter of the songs of the master as Elena Gerhardt. 
the lovers of the songs of Hugo Wolf could foregather to sing the songs of the master to those who have 
The proceeds of recitals given by the society could be used to have translated and pub- 
My dear friend and, incidentally, the greatest and most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the genius of Wolf I have ever known, Mr. Ernest Newman, has assured me he would 
be delighted to undertake the translation of the Wolf papers. 
with the society in any capacity. 


In the realm of song literature 
What a versatility was his. 


Under the aegis of the society 


Need I say I would be proud to be identified 


ing is such that observ- 
ance of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his death 
is particularly opportune. 
heartily congratulate 
you and join you in 
doing honor to one of 
the greatest song writers 


and tone poets of all 
time. 


OTHER REPLIES 

I have just returned 
from a concert trip and 
I find your letter of Feb- 
ruary 9, 

Sorry for the delay 
which makes it impos- 
sible for you, of course, 
to include me in your 
synopsis of Hugo Wolf, 
in your issue of Febru- 
ary 23. 

Ossip GABRILOWITSCH. 

Thanks for your kind 
letter. I am sorry, but | 
do not like Hugo Wolf's 


JOHN McCORMACK 








and richer medium 
W olf expressed the agi 
lyric side of the modern spirit with an imaginative 
art that raised his songs to the level of those of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. Twenty-five 
years have passed since Hugo Wolf died. 1 think 
a fitting way to celebrate this anniversary would be 
to proclaim anew the magnificent quality of the 
works he has left us. 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 

A rare spirit left the musical world when Hugo 
Wolf was taken from it. His contribution to the 
songs of the last century is so great in value that it 
las left an impress for all time. The quality of such 
work as his seems beyond praise. 


COENRAAD V, BOS. 

Hugo Wolf and Schubert are, in my opinion, the 
greatest Lieder composers. Of course there are 
Beethoven, Robert Schumann, Brahms, Franz, and 
(maybe) Richard Strauss, but even they cannot be 
compared with Schubert or Hugo Wolf. Who to 
name first and greatest, Franz Schubert or Hugo 
Wolf? I really cannot answer this question, as I 
consider them both the greatest. 


RICHARD CROOKS 

I wish to thank the Musica Courier for this 
opportunity to express my deep appreciation and 
great admiration for the musical genius of Hugo 
Wolf, whose death twenty-five years ago is now 
being commemorated and whose standing as a com- 
poser of Lieder will always be of the highest. For 
some time past I have used Wolf’s songs on my 
concert and recital programs and I am preparing 
others now for future use. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Hugo Wolf, now twenty-five years dead, stands 
firmly among the highest immortals. While I must 


melody, color and declamation, and therefore I think 
his reputation and fame even today are not big 
enough either with musicians or the public. After 
all there is only one Hugo Wolf. 


WALTER GOLDE 

In reply to your request for a few lines contribu- 
tory to the observance of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Hugo Wolf, please let me say 
that while Wolf*is classed as one of the three great- 
est composers of Lieder, I consider him rather in a 
class by himself. While his “classmates” found a 
much wider field of musical expression, unlike Schu- 
bert and Brahms, Wolf became a specialist, his 
genius pouring itself out primarily in the form of 
song. He found himself literally propelled into that 
channel of expression, found a form based on no 
precedents whatsoever but one which found many 
imitators. 

First came the voice, then came music—and it 
was the singer in him that determined the course of 
his life and his works. Read both and one is re- 
minded that great things are born of sorrow, 


CARL NIELSEN 

Hugo Wolf. may perhaps not be reckoned among 
the really great masters in the art of music. He has, 
however, penetrated so deeply into the soul and 
nerve of the arts of music and poetry that even the 
greatest master may well envy him and the whole 
musical world finds in him a source of joy and de- 
light. 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI 

Hugo Wolf is the creator of modern vocal cham- 
ber music. His songs are “poems” in which poetry 
and music are perfectly fused into a single entity 
to produce an incomparable emotional response. 


music, He is one of the 
few composers I do not like. Percy GRAINGER. 

[ have your letter of February 9 regarding the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Hugo Wolf. 
While thanking you for your inquiry, I regret being 
unable to comply with your request as I am not 
sufficiently an admirer of Hugo Wolf to express my 
opinion with conviction, and what I do not feel 
intensely I cannot put into words in an adequate 
manner. Joser HorMann. 

En route from Los Angeles I had occasion to 
speak to M. Ravel about Hugo Wolf. At that time 
he told me that he scarcely knew anything about him 
or his works, so, when he received your letter (which 
I translated for him) he asked me to send you his 
regrets and to tell you how sorry he is not to write 
a tribute to Hugo Wolf. 

Lisa Roma, For MAurIce RAVEL. 

I would be only too glad to comply with your 
request as I am a great admirer of Hugo Wolf's 
songs and chamber music compositions, but I am at 
present engaged in examining a thousand students 
individually which takes all my time and strength, 
and I cannot do justice to Hugo Wolf under the 
present stress and strain. FRANK DAMROSCH 

Mr. Damrosch feels very sorry that he cannot be 
of service to you this month, but it is literally im- 
possible for him to do anything else than his concerts. 

FeviciA GEFFEN, 
SECRETARY TO WALTER DAMROSCH 

Bela Bartok said that he scarcely knew anything 
of Hugo Wolf’s music; Ernest Hutcheson sent word 
that he would consider it a privilege to write an 
appreciation of Hugo Wolf if he returned from 
out of town concert engagements in time to do so 


Many other replies were received too late for 
publication, 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


How now about the recent great “news” beat story 
that the Metropolitan Opera House had decided to 
build on West Fifty-seventh Street? And how about 
the gorgeous pictures of the projected edifice, pub- 
lished in connection with the epochal “news” of the 
oe 
» Musicat Courier was the only mu- 

in possession of the real facts in 
week we published the exclusive in- 
Metropolitan Opera will 
not move to Fifty-seventh Street and is to remain 
where it is for an indefinite period to come. Four 
the daily newspapers 
printed front page articles to the same effect. 

If vou desire all the musical news all the 
read the Musicat Courter. 
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Some artists complain that their tours are not 
profitable. Why not announce the travelling series 
as “good will recitals?” 
zee 


Tramps are not indigenous to this country, as some 
people think. England has them too—and _ they 
work systematically and cooperatively. The follow- 
ing is from Punch, London: 

New Arrival: 
‘Ighbrow ?” 

Departing Tramp: 
me’ stuff ain't 
‘opera-singer- 


“Wot sort of a place is it, mate 


“Not arf. 
no good, but I 
wot’s-lost-’is-voice. 
nd 


‘Orse-shot-under- 
done all right on 


999 


did not 
The world 


No one ever discovered why Schubert 
finish his partially completed symphony. 
need not worry, however, why a certain set of Vari- 
ations is left in the rough. The only thing that their 
writer has in his head at this moment is a buzzing 
cold. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Tuning in With Europe 


Macbeth in modern dress is the latest thrill on the 
London stage. Last year it was Hamlet. The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew is said to be the next. 

x * x 
lida Up to Date 

Now that we have had khaki, 
bulances i 


fizz and motor am- 
Shakespeare, isn’t it about time we got 
rid of the ancient draperies in opera? How perfectly 
ripping it would be to see Radames returning from 
the trenches in a tin hat, being received by Amneris 
in the latest Paris creation, while Amonasro would 
represent the 1927 Hollywood model of a Sheik. 

* * x 

Faust, too, would make a splendid figure trying to 

release the power of the electron, while Mephisto- 
pheles, as a clever televisionist, would show him a 
shingled radio-image of a Marguerite that would 
drive the crustiest professor to the nearest monkey- 
gland specialist. 

iss 


Gilda certainly would look 
pajamas, and what’s the matter with a proper cock- 
tail shaker for Brangaene, while wireless greetings 
from King Mark flash through the ether ? 


a * * 


fetching in silk 


Shaw 

No doubt the greatest improvement would be in 
the Nibelungen Ring, the proper costuming of which 
is completely projected by Bernard Shaw in the 
Perfect Wagnerite. f course, the chief 


Wagener a la 


Wotan is, of 
capitalist of the world and the other gods are his 
board of directors. The Nibelungen are the wage 
slaves exploited by Alberich, and Siegfried is the 
proclaimer of the world revolution. Valhalla, in- 
stead of being feebly painted on a backdrop, can be 
appropriately represented by blue-prints, and there 
is really nothing against the Valkyries arriving in 
‘planes. The Tarnhelm is, according to Shaw, noth- 
ing but a symbol for a modern silk hat, which turns 
any toad into a gentleman. The only trouble is that 
silk hats, in America, are about as rare as Tarn- 
helms, but after all, the scene is laid in Europe. 

* * * 


When we come to opera with large choruses, the 


problem is perhaps a little more 
performance will 
in concert form 


difficult. For the 
come too near looking like opera 
\nd if there’s anything more bore- 
some than oratorio, it’s just that. 

* * * 
Schonberg on “Modernism” 


\rnold Schénberg, who has paid his first London 
visit to conduct his Gurreleider (which, by the way, 
had a terrific success) handed a few plain truths 
to the interviewers who Started taunting him about 

“this modernistic music.” “How.” retorted Schén- 
berg, “could it ever have been imagined that the 
modern spirit could not enter into music? Everyone 
wishes to be dressed in the fashion of today—to use 
the best means of transport—to trust his life only 
to the most modern physicians—to be modern in all 
things; and yet it is expected that music shall not 


be modern! In art one cannot say again 


the tonal citizenry 
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what has already been said once; or at the least one 
has to say it is so that everybody takes it to be new, 
and one must oneself believe it to be new. The ‘new 
spirit’ in our contemporary music does not differ 
essentially, then, from the spirit of earlier times. 
In music it has always been called ‘invention.’ Music 
has always had to be invented—and it would be 
superfluous to invent as new something that is old.” 
* * * 

Gounod and Tchaikovsky in Berlin 

Berlin, has just had a revival of Gounod’s only 
comic opera, Le Medecin malgré lui, based on the 
famous Moliére comedy. It had a great success, and 
one critic writes that “when Gounod does something 
with his left hand it is as good as when ten others 
labor with their right.” This is saying a mouthful, 
in Germany, where Gounod is so despised that they 
won't call Faust by its proper name for fear of 
offending the manes of Goethe. There is something 
like snobbery in this kind of deprecation. It reminds 
us of the mud-slinging match that went on after 
Horowitz played the Tschaikowsky concerto in Ber- 
lin a few months ago. Certainly we don’t like to 
wallow in this kind of music as much as we did i 
the ‘nineties, but compared with the piano con- 
certos being written by our popular modernists (and 
praised by the same critics who abuse Tschaikow- 
sky) the B-flat minor concerto is still a masterpiece. 
Why not have an orgy now and again? Could it be 
that our musical are afraid of enjoying 
themselves ? 


ascetics 
* ok 
While Fiddles 
According to a Rome item, it 
in Italy to give a concert 


Mussolini 
is now the custom 
not exceeding thirty min- 
utes—in honor of every guest of the king, the gov- 
ernor, or Mussolini. One of these tabloid concerts 
was given for the King and Queen of Afghanistan. 
How does this agree with the oft-repeated press 
agent story about Mussolini’s love of music? Does 
his fiddling indicate nothing but a Nero complex ?— 
Ke 


——— 


UNCLE SAM GETS RiLED 

The latest restrictive measures taken in England 
against the appearance there of American actors 
and musicians have produced resentment in profes- 
sional circles in this country, and a movement has 
been started to appeal to Congress for reciprocal 
action against British actors and musicians active in 
our land. 

It is proposed to ask for such amendments to the 
immigration law as would cover the case. Congress- 
man Sol Bloom, of New York, and Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, joined i 
arranging for the appeal to Congress. 

The movement has merit, for there is no reason 
why America should submit to foreign discrimina- 
tion against any class of its citizens and not take 
equal steps in retaliation. 

European actors and musicians, attracted by the 
prosperous conditions here, flood our and 
earn large sums of money. It is ungrateful and un- 
just for their governments not to extend similar 
opportunity—with much smaller financial profits—to 
American performers whose professional activity 
takes them abroad. 

Is Uncle Sam always to be looked upon by Europe 
as merely a medium for dispensing money, and who 
must feel himself honored because foreigners deign 
to accept it? 

Uncle evidently intends hereafter, if his generosity 
is to be further exploited, to insist at least upon 
courtesy and justice to those of his talented nephews 
and nieces who visit European shores. 


have 


stages, 


~~ 
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THIS WEERK’S FEATURE 

The pictorial biography of Hugo Wolf, the great 
master of the German Lied, which appears in this 
issue, together with appreciations of the master by 
prominent musicians and musical writers, constitutes 
a tribute to the memory of a really great composer 
on the anniversary of his death. This is the fourth 
life history of a master musician in a series of anno- 
tated pictures, which has appeared in the Musicar 
Courter this winter, and many expressions of inter- 
est and satisfaction have been received from readers. 
The illustrations in most instances are rare specimens 
acquired from noted collections and owned exclu- 
sively by the present publishers. More of these 
biographies and special features are to follow in 
coming issues, pursuant to the policy of the Musica. 
Courier to place at the disposal of its readers special 
articles of unusual interest in addition to supplying 
them with accurate and timely news garnered from 
the whole musical world. A good paper is a good 
companion—to be tnis is our first and foremost aim. 
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SONG BIRDS 


A certain man named Goodman wrote a_ book 
about the Fall of Man—that is to say, about the bad 
man. In one of his flights he soars to bird land. 
Listen ! 

Hearke, hearke, the excellent notes of singing birds! 
What variety of voices! How are they fitted to every pas- 
sion! The little chirping birds, the wren and the robin, 
they sing a mean; the goldfinch, the nightingale, they join 
in the treble ; the blackbird, the thrush, they bear the tenour ; 
while the four-footed beasts, with their bleating and bellow- 
ing, they sing a bass. 


The last part of the sentence might be called the 
fall of Goodman as a musico-ornithological critic. 
Why drag in four-footed beasts? Birds of a feather 
ought to flock together and not be mixed up with 
contaminating wool and debasing hair. Surely the 
turkey would do as a bass to wrens, robins, gold- 
finches, nightingales, blackbirds and thrushes. The 
crow has a raucous voice which entitles him to a 
position in the chorus at least. Then there is the 
duck billed platypus, known to science as the orni- 
thorhyncus. He is a bird! So is she; and they 
both squawk bass. 

Another Australian feathered freak is known 
as the laughing jackass. This bird belongs in so- 
called “musical comedy,” and would therefore be 
omitted from Goodman’s religious tragedy. But the 
ostrich is enough of a beast to sing bass even if he 
has only two feet. The raven has the reputation 
of being shady, so we can excuse him. But how 
about the vulture, pelican, buzzard and the good old 
hen? We rather like the idea of a female bass in 
the shape of a hen, especially as all the singing 
soprano birds are male. And it was childish on 
Goodman’s part—infantile, in fact—to say nothing 
about the stork, for the peculiar function of the stork 
in America is fulfilled by the gooseberry bush in 
Goodman’s England. 

The condor, in our opinion, beats the goat all 
hollow as a bass. The goat is unquestionably a 
tenor. His vibrato is a mistake, no doubt, and his 
management of the glottis not as good as it might be. 
His soft palate is frequently lacerated by an ill ad- 
vised diet of tin cans and umbrella frames, it is true. 
3ut he is a tenor, pure and simple—a sort of Par- 
sifallian bleater, as it were. No; Goodman made 
a mistake in turning to four footed beasts for basses. 
Why, even the majestic donkey is a baritone. Any 
one who has fixed pitch can hear that his range of 
voice is exactly within the compass of The Old 
Oaken Bucket, Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes, and so on. 

It would be out of all reason to ask a hippopota- 
mus to do team work with a robin and a wren. And 
who knows that hippopotamuses are basses? The 
elephant is only a walking trombone. Any nightin- 
gale that stood up to sing with an elephant would 
have the worst night in a gale he ever knew. 

We think we have demolished Goodman’s chance 
of ranking as a music critic, and we trust that his 
bird warblings will be his swan song. He did not 
know a “hawk from a handsaw,” as Hamlet did, 
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or he would certainly have mentioned it. Had he 
known the great poets of his native land he might 
have referred to the phoenix. he had been a 
classical scholar he would have made some kind of 
a splurge to show off that he knew the peacock was 
sacred to Juno; the eagle, to Jupiter; the owl, to 
Minerva; the raven, swan and hawk, to Apollo; the 
dove, to Venus; the woodpecker, to Mars; the mag- 
pie, to Bacchus; the goose, to Isis; the kingfisher, 
to Thetis. 

There are more of them, for Hercules, Esculapius 
and many others had birds sacred to them. 
man might have arranged a better glee club from 
these classical birds had he had the skill. Forget 
him. 


Tosca Delights Philadelphians 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company Stars Sharlow, 
Ruffo and Zenatello in Puccini Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—One of the most outstanding per- 
formances of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company’s 
season was given February 8, when Puccini's opera, Tosca, 
was presented at the Metropolitan Opera, House, with Myrna 
Sharlow in the title role, and two well-known guest artists— 
Giovanni Zenatello and Titta Ruffo—appearing as Cavara- 
dossi and Scarpia, respectively. 

Miss Sharlow, who made her initial Philadelphia appear- 
ance in opera at this time, achieved a great triumph. Her 
voice is beautiful, her dramatic ability excellent, and her 
personality charming. To say she measured up to Zenatello 
and Ruffo (two veterans in opera) means much, but such 
was the case. In her arias and duets, her vocal accomplish- 
ments were very evident, while her acting in the second and 
third acts was splendid. 

Ruffo distinguished himself as always, although the part 
of Scarpia holds less opportunities for his talents than some 
others of his famous roles. Zenatello actually stopped the 
performance with his aria, E lucevan le Stelle, in the last 
act, and his characterization was fine throughout. 

The lesser roles were well taken by Valentin Piganiak, as 
Angelotti; Mario Fattori as the Sacristan; Adolfo Roberti 
as Spoletta; Luigi Dalle-Molle as Sciarrone, and Albertine 
Hundertmark as the Shepherd. Dr. Artur Rodzinski, as 
conductor, did some splendid work, although at times he 
permitted the orchestra to drown the singers. The scenery 
and stage management were fine. M. M. C. 


Eighteenth Week at Metropolitan 

Traviata will open the eighteenth week of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season next Monday evening with Bori, Egener, 
Falco, Gigli, DeLuca, Ananian, Picco, Reschilian, Paltrinieri. 
with Galli, DeLeporte and Mr. Bonfiglio. The dancers and 
Serafin conducting. Other operas of the week will be: Le 
Prophete, on Wednesday evening, with Branzell, Corona, 
Bonetti, Ryan, Parisette, Egener, Falco, Flexer, Martinelli, 
Schutzendorf, Pinza, Tedesco, Rothier, Cehanovsky, Paltri- 
nieri, Altglass, Reschilian, Ananian, Galli and Bonfiglio, 
dancers, and Hasselmans conducting; Die Walkiire as a 
matinee on Thursday, the third of the Wagner Cycle, with 
Mueller, Easton, Claussen, “Manski, Bourskaya, Telva, Vet 
tori, Alcock, Flexer, Wells, Parisette, Laubenthal, Bolnen 
and Gustafson, with Bodanzky conducting; Mignon, on 
Thursday evening, with Bori, Talley, Dalossy, Gigli, White- 
hill, Bada, D'Angelo, Ananian, Miss Page as the dancer, 
and Hasselmans conducting; Madonna Imperia and Coq 
d'Or on Friday evening, the former with Mueller, Ryan, 
Falco, Jagel, Pinza, Wolfe, Bada, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, 
Picco, and Serafin conducting; and the latter with Lerch, 
Alcock, Guilford, a Dp’ Sree lo, Pinza, Paltrinieri and 








I See That 





This week the musical world is commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of Hugo Wolf. 

Ernest Davis was referred to as “primus inter pares” by 
Victor Nilsson in the Minneapolis Journal. 

Lea Luboshutz has been engaged for four appearances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Maria Carreras will leave New York on July 1 to conduct 
master classes in the Scuola del Concerto in Rome this 
summer, 

Myrna Sharlow will sing the role of Madeline with the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company in Philadelphia 
on February 29. 

The Harmon awards in music and education for 1927 have 
been presented to Clarence Cameron White and John W. 
Davis. 

Maurice Ravel will appear at the Century Theater on 
February 26. 

La Argentina will visit America next season. 

Several of John Alden Carpenter’s songs were sung for the 
first time in Berlin by Mia Neusitzer-Thoenissen. 
The annual matinee Wagner Cycle began at the Metro- 
politan on February 15 with a superb performance of 

Tannhauser. 

Ernest Hutcheson’s recital in Chicago was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

Jan Van Bommel was married to Mary K. Coulter at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on February 11. 

Mischa Levitzki’s appearances with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, in Holland have been tremendously suc- 
cessful. 

The Cleveland Orchestra is making its second annual tour 

of the southern states and Cuba. 

world premiere of Zandonai’s opera, 

in Naples was a great success. 

Andres Segovia has sailed for Europe but 
for an extensive tour next December. 
The Havana Grand Opera Company made its debut with 

a performance of Il Trovatore. 


The Giuliano, given 


will return 


Ruth Shaffner will appear as hein with the 
Club of Detroit on April 17. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach organ recitals at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New. York, are arousing in- 
terest. 

Honegger’s Antigone 

May Beegle has been 
Art Society. 

Brailowsky’s eight Denmark concerts were all sold out. 

The Mainz, Germany, Male Chorus Society gave Busoni’s 
early composition, The Seasons, in that city. 

The Dean-Phillips Company is offering five prizes of $100 
each for sacred solos and anthems for mixed quartet. 

Olga Samaroff is to conduct a master class at the Phila 
delphia Conservatory of Music. 

Leon Goossens has returned to 
America again next season. 

Edgar Nelson does not believe that the 
of music teachers. 

-Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera, 
Milan. 

Artur Schnabel’s eighteen-year-old son has written a song 
cycle which has been performed in Berlin. 

Alfred Spouse writes on voice culture classes in the High 
School. 

Hallett and Anne Gilberté were heard at the Nyriele salon 
recital. 

Sonja Yergin, a Samoiloff pupil, sang Madame Butterfly on 
short notice at the Wilhelmshaven Opera last month. 
Elsa Foerster, American prima donna of the Cologne Opera, 

sang as guest in Frankfurt and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Willem Durieux conducted the Greenwich, Conn., Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Koussevitzky and the Boston Syniphony Orchestra presented 
Florent Schmitt's 47th Psalm. , 

New York is to have an opportunity to hear the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company. 

The Woman’s Press Club gave a luncheon and musicale at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 

Pierre Monteux and the Philadelphia Orchestra performed 
Handel’s D major Concerto Grosso. 

The American Opera Company gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Carmen at the Gallo Theater. 
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News Flashes 











Brailowsky Concerts Sold Out in 
Copenhagen 


Copenhagen.—Brailowsky’s eight Denmark con- 
certs sold out. G. L 








Mischa Levitzki in Holland 


Amsterdam.—Mischa Levitzki achieved a tre- 
mendous success in Amsterdam and the Hague 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, Willem Men- 
gelberg conducting. R. 








George Liebling Scores with Boston 
Symphony 
_ Boston, February 20.—George Liebling had an 
immense success at the Symphony concert, playing 


the Liszt E flat concerto. Many recalls; great 
enthusiasm on part of public and conductor. B. 








Lhevinne Plays with Chicago Symphony 


With Josef Lhevinne as soloist, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, director, 
gave an all-Russian program in the Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 15, which, according to 
critical opinion, was one of the finest concerts 
heard in that city within memory. Mr. Lhevinne 
played the B flat minor concerto of Tschaikowsky 
with a dazzling display of technic and with that 
— of musicianship for which he has become 
noted. 











Reschilian singing, and Galli, DeLeporte, Kosloff, 
Bonfiglio, Swee, Barona and Casanova dancing, 
boschek conducting. 


Bartik, 
with Bam- 


Dickinson Historical Lecture Recitals Begin 

Dr. Dickinson delivered the 
Historical Lecture Recitals in the chapel of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, February 7. Rhythm was the subject of 
his first. lecture, and he presented his theories in a scholarly 
manner, his descriptions of the various rhythms being trans- 
lated into positive tonal illustrations. 

The program commenced with Middelschulte’s Intermezzo, 
a moto perpetuo for pedal organ with four kettle drusms, 
primeval rhythms from Wagner's 
certain American Indian legends; 
rhythms were displayed in a Japanese folk song and in 
Cyril Scott’s Little Bells of Sevilla. A striking example 
of concurrent rhythms was seen in Cornelius’ The Monotone, 
which Grace Leslie sang on one single tone, in conjunction 
with a variety of curious concurrent rhythms played by 
Dr. Dickinson on the organ. Illustrative of the opposite 
rhythmic combination was Mildred Dilling’s delightful rendi- 
tion of Respighi’s Siciliano, an example of varying rhythms 
against a constant theme. Examples of syncopated, descrip 
tive and atmospheric rhythms followed, and the subject was 
aptly summarized in Tschaikowsky's Overture 1812, which 
was performed by Dr. Dickinson, accompanied by tympani, 
bass and snare drums, tambourine, cymbals and bells. 

Dr. Dickinson was assisted by Grace Leslie, contralto: 
Mildred Dilling, harpist; Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, 
organist; S. Goodman, tympanist, and Messrs. Schmeh!, 
Risch and Katz, percussion. The entire program was marked 
by scholarly and artistic execution, the effect of which was 
augmented by the beauty of the surroundings; it seemed as 
though the air was full of fugitive strai ins, and long after 
leaving the chapel there lingered in one’s brain a constant 
stream of rhythmic memories. 
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Ruth Breton Plays at White House 


Ruth Breton, violinist, who recently appeared in a New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall, was invited to play at the 
musicale given by President and Mrs. Coolidge at the White 
House on February 10 in honor of the wedding a anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth. Her program in- 
cluded the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance, No. 2, Cecil 

3urleigh’s Hills, the “9 har py by Tor Aulin, the ¢ ‘hopin- 
Sarasate nocturne in E flat, La (¢ ampanella by Paganini and 
the Chaminade Serenade Espagnole. Walter Golde accom 
panied Miss Breton at the "piano 


Milan Lusk’s Pacific Coast Tour 


Milan Lusk will bé heard in concerts on the Pacific 
this spring. Reports from all parts of the country 
continually greater demand for the services of this violinist 
He is booked for a recital in Tulsa, Okla., March 18, and 
numerous appearances before prominent colleges in Kansas 
and Colorado, On March 29 he will give a recital in Port 
land, Ore., in a popular artist which has included 
this such artists as Werrenrath, Arthur Middleton 
and Louise Homer. The program will be broadcasted over 
the Pacific Coast net work of radio stations. 


Coast 
show a 
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season 


Myra Hess Gives “Magnificent Concert” 

“Myra Hess gave Hill Auditorium 
last night.” The foregoing message was telegraphed to 
Annie Friedberg, manager for Miss Hess, by Charles A. 
Sink, president of the University School of Music, follow 
ing the pianist’s recital in Ann Arbor, Mich., February 13. 


magnificent concert in 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Presents Unusually Fine Program 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Paul Kochanski, as Soloist, Also Acclaimed—U ptown Civic Matinee Attracts Huge Audience 
—Gabrilowitsch Returns as Soloist With Symphony—Numerous 
Recitalists—Other Notes of Interest 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY CONCERT 


Cuicaco.—Beautiful music is always ingratiating even 
though ugly noises are sometimes interesting. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra's eighteenth program on February 10 
and 11 was made up of compositions that come directly 
under the classification of classical and beautiful music 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor, Bach’s Violin Concerto in A 
minor, Szymanowski’s Violin Concerto and the finale from 
Wagner's Siegfried (the latter arranged for concert pre- 
formance by Frederick Stock). Such a program when 
played as it was by the Chicago Symphony under Stock, and 
with such a distinguished violinist as Paul Kochanski as 
soloist is the acme ne plus ultra of a symphonic season. 

Glorious was the reading of the symphony by Stock and 
superb his arrangement of the Siegfried excerpt. The or- 
chestra did itself proud and it may be stated that the inno 
having all the violins on one side of the stage and 
an excellent innovation, the tone color 
which, let it be hoped, 


vation ot 
‘the cellos opposite is 
being greatly improved by the change, 
will he permanent 
Szymanowsk?’ 
COURIER some time 


Concerto was reviewed in the MuSsICAL 
It remains only to state that it is a 
work well deserving many hearings, especially when pre 
sented by a Paul Kochanski. Admired in Chicago, Kochan 
ski's popularity is steadily rising, and his triumph at Orches- 
tra Hall in both the Bach and the Szymanowski Concertos 
so well deserved as to assure this master of the bow 
return dates in our midst. It seems superfluous to 

Kochanski's playing. It intona 
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many 
analyze 


was perfect as to 
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tion, bowing and interpretation and Kochanski displayed the 
full gamut of his art in both compositions. 

A concert to be written in golden letters and one long to 
be remembered ! 

Uptown Civic MATINEES 

Hard work pays. Mary McCormic is added proof of this 
axiom. Not so long ago she was practically unknown in the 
musical world; then she had a few appearances with the 
Chicago Civic Opera and at that time was praised for the 
beauty of her voice, but for little more. She was, then, 
criticised for singing off pitch. Since then Miss McCormic 
has sung often at the Grand Opera in Paris, where she is 
probably the most popular songstress of the day. Coming 
back to her native land for a concert tour under the man- 
agement of the Civic Concert Service, she was heard at the 
third Uptown Civic Matinee at the enormous and beautiful 
Aragon Ballroom on February 12. 

Now there is nothing to criticise in this young woman's 
delivery. The voice has retained its luscious quality, has 
gained in volume, her work is that of a musician, of an art- 
ist and of one for whom a big place has already been found 
in the realm of operatic stars and concert-givers. Beautiful 
to gaze at, elegantly gowned, modest of mien, she won the 
five thousand habitués even before uttering a single tone. 
As her song was as pleasimg to the ear as her personality to 
the eye, she made a furore. Mary McCormic is now in the 
fore ranks among international sopranos. 

On the same program appeared Jose Echaniz, the distin- 
guished Cuban pianist, who, heard recently in New York, 
3oston and Chicago, revealed anew his facile technic, fleet- 
ness of ten steel fingers; and his colorful interpretation 
added materially in making his part on the program most 
enjoyable. He scored heavily with the huge audience which 
demanded many encores from both participants. 

WINIFRED MACBRIDE 

A goodly audience listened to Winifred Macbride, who 
held forth in piano recital on the same afternoon, at the 
Goodman Theater. Her playing was so uncommonly refined 
and exhilarating that her return engagements here should be 
many. 

Ernest HutcHeson’s RECITAL 

Ernest Hutcheson has an army of admirers in the Windy 
City, who welcome his every recital with delight. A thea- 
terful of these applauded to the echo the pianist’s masterly 
playing of a conventional program of Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, Schubert and Schubert-Liszt. Hutcheson’s way 
with the classics is that of an expert and his simple though 
dignified performance is that of a musical authority. 

Wituiam N PIANO RECITAL 

Making his first appearance here, William N. Hughes 
made a deep and lasting impression on a large audience at 
the Playhouse, on February 12. A young pianist of no mean 
ability, Hughes should go far im his art and make his mark 
among the first rate keyboard artists of the day. Not only 
are his pianistic pamacngesecn ofa high order, but his inter 
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pretative ability is superb and his playing is marked with the 
fire and vitality of youth and the sincerity of an intelligent 
artist. His technic is such that intricacies are tossed off with 
abandon and ease. That portion of his program heard by 
this writer included Griffes’ The White Peacock and De- 
bussy’s Prelude, Sarabande and Fire-Works. He scored 
heavily with his listeners and never was success more de- 
served. 
GorvoN-ReuTerR Joint RECITAL 

Kimball Hall was sold out on February 14 when Jacques 

Gordon, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave one of 
their interesting joint recitals. Here are two men willing 
to sacrifice themselves in behalf of their art. That is to 
say, they will learn compositions often new to America 
and still more often novelties for Chicagoans. 

On the program under discussion was found the Sonata 
in G major by Nikolai Medtner, which had its first hearing 
in America. This novelty has much to recommend it to 
musicians, and its only drawback is its length. Our chro- 
nometer showed that it took three-quarters of an hour to 
play the sonata. Even though Medtner’s flow of melody is 
captivating, repetitions have a tendency to make the work 
tedious even when played as well as it was by its first 
American interpreters. 

Jacques Gordon's numbers also included several 
novelties here—Largo and Allegro giocoso by Galuppi-Crax- 
ton, Joaquin Nin’s A Dialogue in the Garden of Lindaraja 
and Leo Sowerby’s Two American pieces (the latter real 
gems and a happy addition to the violin literature). All 
these were superbly played by Gordon, and a great deal 
of the success obtained by the novelties was, no doubt, for 
the interpreter. 

Mr. Reuter’s 
very difficult 


solo 


solos connsisted of Reger’s Intermezzo, a 
work, and ten Bagatelles by Alexander 
Tcherepnine. The pianist, in superb form, disclosed anew 
his complete pianistic baggage, which consists of all the 
attributes of a well balanced artist and pedagog. He shared 
equally in the esteem and appreciation of the musical audi 
ence, 

The Brahms Sonata in D minor closed the printed pro- 
gram. 
PROGRAM 


CARA VERSON ON Sorority 


A group of moderns, played by Cara Verson, pianist, 
proved an interesting feature of the program given by the 
Mu Xi chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at the Stevens 
Hotel on February 12. Miss Verson, who makes a specialty 
of modern music, won her listeners’ interest with Bela 
Bartok’s Allegro Barbaro, Debussy’s Sunken Cathedral, 
Ravel's Menuet, a Scriabine Prelude and Vers la I lamme. 


REED’S ARTISTS CLASS 

Osborne Reed, director of the Columbia School of 
Music, has just concluded a course of twenty class lessons 
for young artists and teachers, which this year was espe- 
cially interesting as it included an unusual number of gifted 
and experienced pianists, who played works ranging in style 
from the ultra-classic to the ultra-modern. Very valuable 
and practical help was given to the teachers present, several 
advanced pupils were taught before the class by 


CLARE OSBORNE 


Clare 


of whose 
Mrs. Reed. 

This class is organized each year as an adjunct to the 
regular teachers training classes held at Columbia School. 
It is in the nature of an intensive study of interpretative 
analysis, the first hour of each week being given to the works 
of one or more composers, and the second hour being devoted 
to interpretative criticism; any member of the class is 
allowed to play compositions before the and receive 
Mrs. Reed’s suggestions and advice. This year the 
made a special study of the works of Bach. 
TuHipaup SHARE Honors 
as soloist, shared honors with Scriabin, 

Chicago Symphony's Tuesday after 
noon concert of February 14. Thibaud lent his admirable 
art to the entire Lalo Spanish Symphony, making it sparkle 
under his magic fingers and thereby endearing himself to 
the listeners. 

Conductor Stock brought out new beauties of the eloquent, 
colorful third Scriabine Symphony and our orchestra gave 
it a brilliant performance. There was added enjoyment in 
the Bach B minor Suite, and the ball scene from Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Juliet. 

MODERN 

A brilliant success was won on February 8, by two young 
Polish violinists, Michel Wilkomirski and Georges Szpinal 
ski, at a concert given by the Polish Daily Union to raise 
funds for the aviator, Captain Kowalczka, who is to make 
a non-stop flight from Poland to America. The two vio- 
linists, who have so quickly made a name for themselves 
in Chicago this winter, played so effectively two old sonatas 
for two violins that the enthusiastic public obliged each to 
add a group of solos. The interest shown in the two artists, 
who are members of the Modern Violin Institute faculty, 
made it possible for members of the Polish colony imme 
diately to organize another concert to be given in March, 

[EUROPEAN Mrs. HerMAn Devries PupiL 

Mrs. Herman Devries is in receipt of a congratulatory 
letter from a Coryn, director-in-chief of the Theatre 
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Royal of Antwerp for the last twelve years, in which, re- 
ferring to his engagement of Mrs, Devries’ pupil, Edith 
Orens, he says: 

“You can justly be proud of Mlle. Edith Orens, who, in 
my opinion, is destined for a brilliant career.” 

The singer will make her debut there, and is programmed 
ior the mezzo-soprano repertory. She will also sing in Os- 
tend at a Kursaal concert during the summer season, 


A Busy Gorvon CAMPBELL Pupt. 

Evelyn Ewart, soprano, pupil of Gordon Campbell, was 
soloist for the Rogers Park Woman's Club on January 31. 
Miss Ewart’s beautiful voice and artistic singing brought 
forth bursts of enthusiastic applause. 

OumirorF SInGs At UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Three engagements in the past week attest the con- 
tinued popularity of Boza Oumiroff, baritone, and Ella 
Spravka, pianist. These two delightful artists gave a pro- 
gram at the Musical Guild on February 16, at the home 
of Mrs. A. J. Ochsner on February 18, and at Ida Noyes 
Hall, University of Chicago, on February 19, under the 
auspices of the Department of Geography. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago appearance they gave a program of 
Bohemian music. 

Among the Oumiroff students who sang at the studio 
recital he gave recently in his Fine Arts building studio, 
were Julie Manierre Mann, Mrs. John A. Lynch, Alex- 
ander Ericksen, Aubrey N. Johnson, Mrs. Jennie Buchal, 
Mrs. Vitus J. Houha, Irene Basta and two ensemble 
groups. The Vagabonds, a men’s trio including Paul and 
Dean Upson and Robert Dougan, and the Elmhurst Col- 
lege Quartet, consisting of Theodore Schultz, Siegfried 
Recht, John Voss and Louis Pieper. 

Tue Freer Music Funp 

Did you subscribe to the $100,000 being raised for the 
Freer Music Fund? Neither did we, even though the 
furthering of the production of American opera is a 
good one when handled by people who know the operatic 
game and who are not seeking personal recognition. 

CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN CLuB 

Superb was the singing of the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club at the second concert of its thirty-fourth season at 
Orchestra Hall on February 16. Under the direction of 
Calvin Lambert the club revealed itself a well balanced 
choir. 

The assisting artist, Kathryn Witwer, recently heard 
as Micaela in Carmen with the Chicagg Civic Opera, is a 
gifted soprano, one who has been well taught the art of 
singing, and who understands how to enunciate equally well 
Italian, French and English. In two groups of songs, 
she made a deep impression. Added to her many vocal 
and interpretative qualities, this young woman has an in- 
gratiating personality. Miss Witwer no longer must be 
looked upon as a comer; she has arrived, and will, no 
doubt, create for herself a big position in the musical world 
She scored an emphatic success. She was well supported 
at the piano by Ellen Leefelt. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN’s Stupents In DeMAND 

Many professional students of Ellen Kinsman Mann, 
yoice teacher, are busy with engagements this season, and 
their success bears evidence of the admirable training they 
have had. 

Kathleen March Strain has recently been selected as the 
contralto of the quartet of the First Methodist Church, 
of which Arthur Dunham is organist and director. Helen 
Westfall, soprano, and Doris Morand, contralto, both of 
the Mann studio, won success in Beloit, Wis., February 1, 
in a joint recital given for the University of Wisconsin 
extension. Esther Curtis Ament, contralto, has been en- 

gaged as soloist and director of the Lombard Congrega- 
tional Church, Lombard, IlL The Berkely Trio, consist- 
ing of Constance March Kenks, and Ruth Timme Flesher, 
sopranos, and Kathleen March Strain, contralto, gave a 
concert on February 14 in Aurora, III. 
Curapusso Plays At Evanston Home 

Jan Chiapusso has been filling a number of recital and 
solo engagements in and near Chicago in the last few 
weeks. The pianist recently gave a_recital at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Parke Simmons in Evanston, with his cus- 
tomary success. 

Cuicaco Musica Cottece News ITEMS 

Guy D. Hartle, band director at the Lindblom High 
School, studied for the Chicago Board of Education ex- 
amination, which he passed successfully, with Harold B. 
Maryott, in the department of public school music. Mr. 
Hartle is a member of the violin faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Mrs. Cavan Cruz, contralto, student of the vocal depart- 
ment, appeared in a recital of Filipino songs on February 
14 and 15 at the Wilmette Presbyterian Church; February 
16, at the Evanston Presbyterian Church; February 17 at 
the Paulina Presbyterian Church; February 18 at the 
Chicago University and February 19 at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago. 

Mabel Babington, piano student of Gustav Dunkelberger, 
appeared in joint recital with Daisy Wharton, violinist, at 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., under the 
auspices of the Division of Music. 

Viola Cole-Audet. of the piano faculty, presented three 
of her artist students in a two-piano recital at the College 
Recital Hall on February 17, the young ladies being Flor- 
ence and Sylvia Pass and Evelyn McConchie, with or- 
chestral parts on second piano by Mme. Cole-Audet. 

The following students of Herbert Witherspoon were 
heard in a song recital at Central Theater on February 
12, and reflected the efficient training received at the hands 
of this vocal authority: George Graham, Alice Williams, 
Kirk Taylor, Harriet Jordan, Claude Martin, Eunice Steen, 
Kathleen Powell, H; S. Foth, Pearl Walker Yoder, and 
George Gove. 

CotumsBtA ScHoor ReciTan 

Esther Cooper, pianist, and Jeuel Prosser, contralto. 
were presented in recital at the Columbia School Recital 
Hall on February 15, and were warmly applauded by a 
goodly audience: Miss Cooper, who has received her train- 
ing at the hands of Clare Osborne Reed, the able president 
of the school, is a gifted young musician, who not only is an 
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the Movies — 





High Lights of the Week 


something new this week in 
Nothing is billed out in 


is doing 
secret 


The Paramount 
keeping the entire bill a 
front of the theatre 

Gloria Swanson, in Sadie Thompson, at the 
Emil Last Command, at the 
tinu s 

Street Angel, 
Farrell, a Fox picture, will have 
Theater on March 5 

Speaking of Fox pictures, the National Review 
of Motion Pictures reports that Four selected 
for the Photoplay Guide of popular entertainment films and 
given an asterisk 

A new Ziegfeld beauty, Ag 
up by Warner Brothers. 

Al Jolson, in The Jazz scheduled to 
new theater, The Lindy, in Philadelphia 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame is 

Theater. 

Roxy’s 
this week is so chock-full of 
where to begin in writing of it. 
certain, however, that first honors belong to Erno 
his orchestra for their remarkably fine reading 
Il.Guarany Overture 
importance comes a historic pageant called 
Americana, which is divided into three episodes. 
Washington at Valley Forge, is a reproduction 
famous painting The second is a plantation scene 
War in which Forbes Randolph's Kentucky 
group of Negro spirituals and the 
Bellum, is recited by Leslie Stowe. 

closing episode of the series is dedicated to Lincoln, 
and the Lincoln Memorial in Washington: is reproduced 
on the stage in realistic conformation. The only way really 
these remarkable scenes is to see them 
Wedding Festival, in which the entire company 
colorful presentation of Indian chants, 
superb costume and scenic effects 


and 
con- 


Rivoli, 
Jannings, in The Rialto, 
Janet Gaynor and Charles 
its world premier at the 


co-starring 
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Zoard of 
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Singer, is open a 
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Next it 
Tableaux 
The first, 
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before the Civil 
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This is interesting 
to the eve and hears the Caprice 
Viennoise, Capricietto and Cavatina 

The big Roxy organ comes into unusual 
medley of popular airs when its three consoles are 
into simultaneous action by Lew White, C. A. J 
and George Epstyne 

rhe story of the feature picture, 
starring Victor McLaglen and Louise Brooks, is to be 
tolerated only because of the scenes from different coun- 
tries, the ten (mostly incidental) beauties, and the two tough, 


prominence in a 
brought 
Parmentier 


A Girl in Every Port, 





Palrner Cheistion' te 
—says of the Kilgen? 


“It has been a pleasure to become acquainted 
with your Tulsa High School installation. 
The organ is eminently satisfactory, both 
tonally and mechanically, and you have 
followed the details of the contract. Tulsa is 
to be congratulated for advancing the cause of 
music among the younger people, and your 
work is no small item in this movement.’ 
Palmer Christian—of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, is one of America’s foremost organ masters. 
Complete satisfaction in a Pipe Organ, as 
judged by Mr. Christian’s standards, em- 
braces a myriad of perfected details, only 
in whose perfect ensemble, a Master of the 
Organ can find genuine pleasure. The remark- 
able list of famous organists who so strongly 
endorse Kilgen Organs, tells an eloquent story. 


Ri igen Masters 


GEO. eh a & SON, INC., 4034 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR 288 YEARS 


hard-boiled sailor buddies, Victor McLaglen and 
Armstrong. The two latter are ideally cast for 
amorous and pugilistically inclined roles 

In conclusion, the always interesting Magazine and Fox 
Movietone Newsreel show the main news events of the 


past week 
The Capitol 


If there were no surrounding bill this week at the Capitol, 
the picture, King Vidor’s The Crowd, would be worth the 
price of admission alone. It’s one of the most powerfully 
human screen dramas we have seen in a long while, and 
that is saying a good deal. The cast is excellent, headed 
by Eleanor Boardman and James Murray, and the general 
impression one gets is that it is not a film, but slices from 
every day life surrounding us. Mary and John in their 
struggles are real everyday people like thousands of young 
couples about us, and their story might be said to carry a 
moral. First honors, however, go to Miss Boardman for 
her naturalness and strength of action. One might go on 
at length, but a single phrase sums up what we want to 
say: The Crowd is a great picture. One should not miss 
it. King Vidor’s direction is on a par with his other 
achievements, and in The Crowd he has some fine effects. 

The orchestra opens with a prelude, followed by the 
weekly magazine. The rest of the program is devoted to 
Gems, a revue featuring Walt Foesner and his Capitolians, 
along with some specialty artists. It seems certain that 
The Crowd will be held over another week or two. It’s 
a great picture! 


55th Street Playhouse 


The outstanding event in New York movie circles last 
week was the opening of the newly decorated and remodelled 
55th Street Playhouse, now a part of the 5th Avenue Play- 
house group. The decorations outside and inside are the 
work of Pola Hoffman, Inc., and lean decidedly towards the 
exotic and impressionistic. The little theater stands out in 
colorful, not to say violent, contrast from its staid brown- 
stone neighbors, but withal has a certain quaint charm en- 
tirely its own. 

Its opening was made auspicious with a gala dedication 
performance on Friday, and at least once during the week 
end the S. R. O. sign was conspicuously posted. The picture 
was worthy of the occasion, being the American premiere of 
a UFA release, The Trial of Donald Westhof. This is a 
serious study conforming with the monumental attempts al- 
ready made by the famous German producers. It is a daring 
portrayal of the disastrous effects of the first touch of pas- 
sion upon an adolescent already mal-adjusted to his envi- 
ronment. It is not a text book treatise but a flaming picture 
of elemental impulses. It is a decided relief from the senti- 
mentality of the Hollywood super-productions. The drama 
is marked by realistic acting and fine filming—altogether a 
picture decidedly worth seeing. 
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World’s Greatest Theatre 
People of discriminating taste 
enjoy Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
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SUNDAY, FEB. 26th 
WILLIAM FOX 11:30 A. M. 
presents Soloist: 


“SOFT LIVING’ JOHANNA GADSKI 


with World-Famous Soprano 
MADGE ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BELLAMY OF 110. ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 














Sweden, and, for humor, Dave Fleischer’s Inklings. The 
overture is Symphonette Spirituelle (Green and Warren), 
followed by the topical review and a short prologue to the 
picture in which the lovely voice of Margaret Schilling is 
heard. She is assisted by the National Male Quartet. 


Paramount 

Taka-Chance Week at the Paramount Theater this week 
kept everyone guessing. It offers some delightful surprises 
and excellent entertainment. The program begins with an 
overture by the orchestra entitled A Flower Fantasy. Even 
Jesse Crawford, the organist, kept the audience guessing, 
offering three new numbers, including Irving Berlin’s latest 
song, Sunshine. 

A Taka-Chance Week review. devised and staged by 
Frank Cambria, is an attractive offering, comprised of sing- 
ing, dancing, and acrobatics, with musical selections played 
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New York Concerts 





Its star is 





Thursday, February 23 
AFTERNOON 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall 
Evelyn Chellborg, Edwin Grasse, 
nomas Hughes, Wanamaker 
Auditorium 
EVENING 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie 


a 
Marjorie Candee, Town 


all. 


Friday, February 24 


AFTERNOON 


song, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carne 
gie Hall. 
osa Low, 


Town Hall 
EVENING 
Carnegie Hall. 


song, 


Oratorio Society, 

Esther Dale, Roosevelt Hotel. 

Helen Louise Althouse, song, 
Union International Actors 
Church. 


Saturday, February 25 


AFTERNOON 
New York Symphony 
Carnegie Hall 
Katherine Bacon, 
Hall 


Orchestra, 


piano, Town 


EVENING 


Hall 
Club, 


Roxas Studios, Carnegie 
Harvard Instrumental 
Town Hall. 


Sunday, February 26 
AFTERNOON 

London String Quartet, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Lynnwood Farnam, 
Church of the Holy 
ion 

New York Symphony 
Mecca Auditorium. 

Pablo Casals, cello, 

Maurice Ravel and 
Century Theater. 

Giovanni Martinelli and 
Aria, Waldorf-Astoria 

Marcel Grandjany, harp, 
way Hall. 

George Liebling, 
Theater, 


organ, 
Commun- 


Orchestra, 


Hall. 
Roma, 


Town 
Lisa 


Pietro 
Hotel. 
Stein- 


piano, Gallo 


EVENING 


— Art Quartet, Guild The 
ate 
Beniamino Riccio, song, Bijou 
Anthony and William 
, John Golden Theater. 
Juilliard School of Music, En 
gineering Auditorium 
Elisabeth Rethberg, song, Car- 
negie Hall 
Vera Mirova, 
Theater. 
Weller, 


Beatrice 
Totten Theater. 
Alliance Symphony 
Strauss Auditorium. 
Eleanor Blake, song, 
ater. 
Musical 


dance, 48th Street 


Edyth 


harp, 
Orchestra, 
Little The 
New York, 


Forum of 
Gallo Theater. 
Maria Grever Concert, 


Temple. 


Pythian 


Monday, February 27 
AFTERNOON 
Iso Briselli, violin, Town Hall. 
EVENING 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
Church of the Holy 
munion 
Jacques 
ille, dance, 


organ, 
Com 


Cartier and Agnes de 
Republic 
Theater. 


Julian Kahn, cello, Town Hall. 
Tuesday, February 28 
AFTERNOON 
Lucie Caffaret, piano, Town Hall. 
EVENING 
Flonzaley Quartet, Town Hall. 
Taylor Gordon and J. Rosamond 

Johnson, The Barbizon. 
Merry Harn, song, Engineering 
Auditorium. 
Marguerite d’ Alvarez, 
negie Hall. 
Miscellaneous Program, 
politan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 29 
EVENING 
Engineering Au- 


song, Car- 


Metro- 


Elshuco Trio, 
ditorium 
Florence 
all. 
Eric Bye, 


Moxon, piano, Town 


song, Carnegie Hall. 


by Bear and his Bear Cats. 


The Paramount News presents a tribute to Washington 


which is very appropriate for the holiday, 
feature 
with Bsther Ralston and Lane 
Its comic 


items of interest. The 
a comedy farce 
rected by Frank Tuttle 

ence chuckle frequently. 





Hall Johnson 
Pythian Temple 
Thursday, March 1 
AFTERNOON 
New York Symphony 
Carnegie Hall 


Negro 


EVENING 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carne 
gie Hall 
Frances Sebel, song, Town Hall 

Friday, March 2 
EVENING 
Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall. 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hal 


Saturday, March 3 
MorNING 
Seymour School of Musical Re- 
education, Hampden Theater. 
Philharmonic Orchestra Chil- 
dren’s Concert, Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Philip 
Hall. 


Morrell, violin, Town 


Choir, 


Orchestra, 


and several news 
Love and Learn, 
Chandler, di- 
situation makes the audi- 
JosEPHINE VILA. 


Sunday, March 4 

AFTERNOON 

New York Symphony 

Mecca Auditorium. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, 
gie Hall 


picture is 


Orchestra, 
Carne 


EVENING 
Torrup, dance, Bijou 
song, Gallo The 

ate er. 

Anna Robenne, 
Street Theater 
Monday, March 5 
EVENING 
Ada Sari, song, Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday, March 6 


EVENING 
as ahaa Orchestra, 


mag ' Kindler and Dorothy 
Helmrich, The Barbizon. 
Myra Hess, piano, Town Hall. 
Wednesday, March 7 
EVENING 


Bach Cantata Club, St. 
Episcopal Church, 


dance, 48th 


Carnegie 


Thomas 





Geza de Kresz 
Milton Blackstone 





HART HOUSE 
String Quartet 


“They have attained musical one-mindedness with individual 


musicianship of a high order.”—Rochester Times. 


Management 
BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, 
Fisk Building, New York 


Harry Adaskin 
Boris Hambourg 


INC. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Havana Musically Active 


Local Opera by Native Composer Well Given — The Pro-Arte Musical Society — Local Or- 
chestras — Recitals — Havana Grand Opera Company Makes Debut 
with Trovatore — Opera and Cantata. 


Havana.—The Havana Symphony Orchestra; under Gon- 
zalo Roig, gave recently, at the National Theater,’a delightful 
performance of two important works by Eduardo Sanchez 
de Fuentes, well known Cuban composer: the opera EI 
Caminante (The Wanderer), and the Cantata Navidad 
(Christmas). 

The opera was ably staged and directed by Arturo Bovi, 
who presented one of his pupils, Isabel Elias, in an important 
role. Emilio Medrano, Cuban tenor, sang the chief part with 
great success, being warmly applauded. A well trained and 
intelligently rehearsed chorus, composed of Havana society 
girls versed in vocal music, enhanced the charm of the per- 
formance and contributed to its extraordinary approval. The 
cantata was sung by soloists and a mixed chorus of 150 
voices, sopranos, tenors, baritones, and a group of fifty 
children who sang their part charmingly. Nestor de la 
Torre, vocal teacher, had charge of the vocal rehearsals, and 
organized these choruses almost entirely with his own pupils. 

Pro-ArTE MusicaAt Society 

This club of over 1,800 members inaugurated its tenth 
season with two piano recitals by Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, young American pianists. The Mozart D major 
sonata, Brahms’ Love Waltzes, The Carnival des Animaux 
by Saint-Saens, and two Chopin etudes in G minor played 
simultaneously, were salient features of these recitals. 

Local artists presented recently were Rita Agostini, so- 
prano, and Emilio Medrano, tenor; Marta de la Torre, 
violinist, and Luisa M. Morales, soprano. These concerts are 
part of a local series given by the society to stimulate young 
local artists of unusual quality and promise. Maurice 
Marechal, French cellist, was presented in two splendid 
recitals. A Suite Ancienne by Caix d’Hervelois (1670), 
Haydn sonata in C major, and three songs by De Falla, made 
a lasting appeal with his audience. Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian 
violinist, and Myra Hess, English pianist, gave two beautiful 
concerts. These gifted and charming artists played at their 
first concert the Bach B minor and Brahms A major sonatas. 
Besides Miss d’Aranyi played a violin solo by Paganini and 
Mme. Hess piano solos by Debussy and De Falla. Their 
second concert, made up entirely of three sonatas by Schu- 
mann, Mozart and Cesar Franck, was one of the most 
artistic Havana has ever heard. 

Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan opera tenor, sang two con- 
certs, on January 20 and 23, which were attended by capacity 
audiences. This was Gigli’s second season with the club 
and he was accorded an enthusiastic welcome. His programs 
included operatic arias by Verdi, Bizet, Flotow, and Thomas, 
and groups of songs by Brahms, Donaudy, Pergolesi, 
Wekerlin and others. He gave many encores, among these 
the Pagliacci Prologue, Improviso from Andrea Chenier, 
and a Cuban song by Sanchez de Fuentes, Mirameasi, which 
he sang superbly. The fashionable brilliancy of the select 
audience was heightened by the presence in the box of the 
President of Pro-Arte (Mrs. E. A. Giberga), of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Mrs. Henry P. Fletcher, Mrs. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Mrs. James Brown Scott, and Mrs. 
Mathew E. Hannah. Mr. Hughes is presiding member of 
the U. S. Delegation to the Sixth Pan-American Conference 
now being held in Havana, and the ladies mentioned are the 
wives of other members of the delegation. 

The February concerts scheduled on the club calendar 
will be two by the Cleveland Orchestra under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, and two by Jascha Heifetz. This will be the 
second consecutive year in which the society presents this 
splendidly trained orchestra under its masterful conductor. 
Its concerts are looked forward to with intense expectation 
as among the sensational events of the musical season. This 
will be Heifetz’ fifth season before the Pro-Arte Society, 
with which he has long been a favorite. 


HAVANA ORCHESTRAS 


The Symphony Orchestra, under Roig, gave its regular 
subscription concert on January 15 before its usual large and 
appreciative audience. The ballet suite by Tcherepnine was 
warmly received. This is the oldest and leading local orches- 
tral organization and gets the largest share of public patron- 
age. 

The orchestra of The Chamber Music Society, under 
Alberto Falcon, gave its first subscription concert on January 
1 at the Sala Falcon. The Tschaikowsky March Slav, 
Haydn’s Symphony in D and Glazounoff’s Polonaise were 
included in the program. This ensemble has twenty players 
and is increasing in proficiency and popularity under its 
able conductor. 

The Philarmonic Orchestra gave its concert on January 8. 

RECITALS 

Marta de la Torre, Cuban violinist, and Ernesto Lecuona, 
pianist and popular composer, gave a concert at the Sala 
Espadero on January 21. Mrs. de la Torre is a first prize 
artist from the Brussels Conservatory, and studjed under 
Cesar Thompson. She has toured Europe successfully. Mr. 
Lecuona’s Cuban songs and dances are popular in Havana, 
and the recent performance of one of his operettas in Madrid, 
Spain, was a marked success for this young Cuban composer. 
The salient feature of this concert was the performance of 
a work by the Spanish composer, Turina—El Poema de una 
Sanluquefia for piano and violin. Mrs. la Torre on her 
recent tour of Spain was chosen by the composer for the 
= presentation of this work, with Turina Himself at the 


no. 

"heal Pulido, Spanish baritone, gave three recitals at the 
National Theater on January 21, 22 and 24. The programs 
were entirely devoted to popular Cuban, Spanish, Mexican 
and South Amerjcan songs, with an incidental English song 
and operatic arias. The singer has a well trained and 
pleasing voice, and was well received by the large audience, 
especially in the Argentine tangos, which he sings in an 
inimitable manner. 

Havana Granp Opera CoMPANY 

This company, managed by Alfredo Salmaggi, gave the 
opening performance of its season at the National Theater 
on January 31 with Verdi’s Il Trovatore. The cast was as 


follows: De Muro, tenor, as Manrico; Clara Jacobo, soprano, 
as Leonora; Louise Caselotti, mezzo soprano, as Azucena; 
Interrante, baritone, and Ruisi, basso. Alberto Baccolini con- 
ducted, and Angela Campana led the ballet. This opera, long 
a popular favorite with opera goers, was received with 
pleasure and appreciation by the public. The remaining per- 
formances announced for the first week of the season were: 
Rigoletto, on February 2; Cavalleria and Pagliacci, on 
February 4, and Lucia on February 5 (matinee). 

M. T. ve G. 


Nadworney Scores in Several Cities 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, recently sang in Forest 
Hills, N. Y., and judging from the review which appeared 
in the Post, ‘she made a splendid impression. The following 
is a part: 


“Devora Nadworney, contralto of the Chicago Opera, had 
the audience with her from the minute she appeared on the 
stage; her presence is charmingly graceful, with an attrac- 
tive individuality combined with a voice of remarkable range 
and sweetness. The selection of her songs was original and 
her hearers were captivated by her accomplished delivery. A 
little song, In the Corner, by Moussorgsky, sung in Russian, 
was delightful. But not until Mme. Nadworney launched 
her tones freely in Girometta, by Sibella, and in Bizet’s air 
from Carmen was it discovered how dramatic, how full of 
warmth and depth of feeling her voice could be. One 
realized in the character of Carmen, Mme. Nadworney 
would be an alluring success. She has the equipment to do 
justice to the part, and her purity of tone, apt vocalization 
and clarity of diction were superb. She was very effective 
in Deep in My Heart and Thy Beaming Eyes.” 

The artist sang in Westchester, Pa., during the month of 
October, when the Daily News commented: “In her solos 
and encores, a rich remarkable tone quality was demon- 
strated and the sweetness of her gifted voice charmed the 
audience.” In Haverhill, Mass., the contralto met with equal 
favor. Said the Evening Gazette: “Devora Nadworney 
charmed the audience. The young artist possesses a most 
expressive contralto voice, having great strength and rich- 
ness of tone.” Following her appearance in Waltham, Mass., 
the News Tribune was of this opinion: “Miss Nadworney 
at once charmed her audience. Her beautiful flexible voice 
was heard with pleasure that was remarked by demands for 
her reappearance.” 











JULIETTE W 


eos | 
“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 


“Among the most interesting of 
New York Herald (Paris). 


contemporary artists.” 











Arthur Kraft on Tour 

After a brief stay in New York, keeping in touch with 
the activities at his studio, Arthur Kraft, tenor, once more 
has set out on a concert tour, this time covering the south 
western parts of the United States. His first recital was at 
a private residence in Fort Worth, Texas, on February 8, 
when the program consisted of songs especially selected by 
the hostess. 

From Fort Worth Mr. Kraft went direct to Amarillo to 
give a joint recital on February 10 with Radie Britain, 
pianist-composer. The program there was made up chiefly 
of Miss Britain’s compositions, Mr. Kraft giving two groups 
of his songs, some of them still in manuscript and heard for 
the first time in public at this recital. From Amarillo the 
tenor went to Fort Worth, Texas, and thence to Topeka, 
Kan., where he was scheduled to appear in four per- 
formances of Elijah on February 13, 14, 15 and 16. Em- 
poria, Kan., was the next city to hear Mr. Kraft, being 
booked for a recital there on February 17. Two days later 
he was heard in Chicago. 


Harry Colin Thorpe Pupil Pleases 
Cecil Cone, lyric soprano, was the soloist selected by 
the Republican Club of Trenton, N. J., to sing at its annual 
dinner on Lincoln’s Birthday. Miss Coue sang a group 
of songs and was enthusiastically received by the five hun- 
dred members present. This young artist has studied 
exclusively with Harry Colin Thorpe. 
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Wurzerstr. 16 
Telegraphic Address: Weltkonzert 
The Largest Concert Bureau of Southern Germany! 














OPPORTUNITY TO 
YOUNG SINGERS. 


The requirements for applicants include, 
beside vocal and other gifts, a definite am- 
bition for Professional and Operatic work. 
Maestro Papalardo will reject all appli- 
cants who do not ‘meet with his approval. 
Those accepted will find themselves in the 
right artistic atmosphere for the study and 





Announcement 


MAESTRO ARTURO PAPALARDO 


Vocal and Operatic Coach and Condactor 


WHO WILL SAIL FOR EUROPE IN JUNE, WITH A 
SMALL GROUP OF STUDENTS, TAKES THIS 
ANNOUNCE THAT HE WILL 
EXTEND THE GROUP TO INCLUDE SIX OR EIGHT 


Appointments for audition and interview by mail only. 
All arrangements must be completed before April 21st. 


Studio 616, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th St., New York City 


preparation of their Operatic roles and will 
be assured of securing valuable connections 
while abroad, not discounting the actual pos- 
sibility of a debut in Opera. This oppor- 
tunity will be an inspiration to serious and 
ambitious students and singers with Oper- 
atic possibilities. 














February 23, 


Mar. 16-17, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 20, Richmond, Va. 
HUGHES, EDWIN 

Mar. ~ Providence, R. I. 

Mar. New York, N. Y. 
HU TCHESON. . 

Mar. 27, 4 

Mar. 28, ee Ala. 

29, Nashville, Tenn 
Mar. 31, Roanoke, Va. 
JOHNSON HALL 
Feb. 29, New York, N. Y. 
LAROS, EARLE 
Mar. 23, Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 11-12, Bethlehem, Pa 

LAUBENTHAL, RUDOL F 

Feb. 25, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 3, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L — go TRING QUARTET 
Fet wee W. Va. 
= Sy LVIA 

9, W ~—™ mc 
“QUA ART 
Feb. 28, (ll Oe 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA 
Feb. 23, The Hague, Holland 
Feb. 25, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Feb. 27, Rotterdam, Holland. 
Feb. 29, Mulheim, Germany. 
Mar. 9, Madrid, Spain. 
Apr. 12, Helsingfors, Finland. 
LEWIS, MARY 
Feb. 23, Greenville, N. C. 
a 14, Toronto, Can. 
r. 13, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Mey 14, Newark, N. J. 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 
Feb. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. La New York, N. Y. 
Mar. St. Lenin, Mo. 
LORSSER, ART = 
26, Cleveland 
LONDON STRING ( 


7, El Paso. 
LUBOSHUTZ, LEA 
far. 17, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mar. 23-24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 27, Baltimore, Md. 
Mar. 28, Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
a 16, Poughkeepsie, 
pr. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MATER AND PATTISON 
Feb. 24, Columbus, Ohio 
Feb. 27, Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 1, Hanover, N. H. 
Mar. 2, Boston, Mass 
Mar. 5, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 11, Chicago, IIl. 
. 13, Peoria, Ill. 
. 22-24, Chicago, IIl. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
pr. 17, Piedmont, Cal. 
Apr. 20, Oakland, Cal. 
May 3, Emporia, Kan. 
MEISLE, KATHRYN 
Feb. 24, Glendale, Cal. 
Feb. 27, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Mar. 1, Stockton, Cal. 
Mar. 3, Carmel, Cal. 
Mar. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
MELIUS, LUELLA 
Mar. 27. Akron, Ohio 
MERO YOLANDA 
Mar. 13 New Rochelle N. Y 
Mar. 18 Chicago III 
ar. 20, Michigan City, Mich. 
, Cincinnati, O. 
25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mz 
MIDDLE TON, ARTHUR 


Mar. 


UARTET 


ex. 


7. 
MIQU ELL E, GEORGES AND 
—_ LONGY 
Mar. 5, Detroit, Mich. 
MITCHELL, ABBIE 
yn 7 Flourtown, i 
15, New York, .< 
“ole ISABEL RICHARD. 


May Evanston. IIl. 
MONNIER. MADELEINE 
Feb. 25, New York, N. Y 
Feb. 28, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MOUNT, MARY MILLER 
Apr. 4, Oak Lane. Pa. 
—, Rag ar nly il 
Feb. 27, Flushing, N. Y. 
Mar. re Dayton, Ohio 
Mar. 16, yee ee Hy 
Apr. 16, 
napeaianer. DEVORA 
March 6, Washington, D. C. 
Mar. 9, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mar. 10, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 17, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
Feb. 23, Peoria, Il 
‘ Racine, Wis. 
, Lake Forest, III. 
‘ 38. Dixon, II. 
. 27, Aurora, Il. 
. 28, Keokuk, Iowa 
ee. 1, St. Paul, Minn. 


1928 


. 2, Rochester, Minn. 
y 5, Kenosha, Wis. 
. 6, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. 7, Ashtabula, O 
. 8, Painesville, O. 
44 East Liverpool, O. 
, Boston, Mass. 
‘H de Park, Mass. 
artford, Conn. 
iz New York, 7. 
. 19, New Haven, Conn. 
. 20, Boston, Mass. 
§ Cambridge, Mass. 
. 22, Middletown, Conn. 
. 38) Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 26, Clinton, N. 
Mar. 29, Middletown, Conn. 
PALMER, BATHAR! NE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
7, Atlantic City, N. J 
Detroit, Mich. 
24, Brideport, Conn. 
lay White Plains, N. Y. 
pONSEL LE, 
Apr. Richmond, Va. 
power. OHN 
Mar arion, Ala. 
RABINOVITCH, CLARA 
Feb. St. Charles, Mo. 
RAYMOND, GEORGE PER- 


Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 
ROBERTS, EMMA 
Mar. 2, —— Va. 
ROGERS, RUTI 
Mar. 25, New York, N. Y. 
26, Pittsburgh, Kans. 
7, White Plains, N. Y. 


, LISA 
Apr. 12. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROSE, DORA 
Feb. * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mar. 11, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. i Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Mar. 25, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Apr. 19, Newark, N. J. 
ROSS, GILBERT 
Feb. 23, Middletown, Conn. 
Feb. Princeton, N. 
RUBINSTEIN, BERYL 
Feb. 26, Cleveland, O. 


(Radio) 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


W. Va 
Steubenville, O. 
SALVI, ALBERTO 
Feb. 23, Grand Island, Neb. 
‘eb. 24, Omaha, Neb 
. 27, Dallas, Tex. 
’ 28, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
. 29, Enid, Okla. 
. 1, Wichita, Kan. 
. 2, Ames, Ia. 
. ——— City, Okla. 
. 6, Ada, 
ee Croley * Tex. 
. 8, Abilene, Tex. 
. 9, Huntsville, Tex. 
. 10, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
. 12, Chanute, Kan. 
. 14, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mar. 15, Columbia. Mo. 
SALZEDO, CARLOS 
Feb. 26, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 
Mar. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SALZINGER, MARCEL 
Feb. 23, Washington, D. C. 
(Washington Opera Co.) 
SAMPAIX, LEON 
Mar. 4, Chicago, IIl. 
SEBEL, FRANCES 
Feb. 23, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 6, New York, N. Y. 
SHAFFNER, RUTH 
Apr. 1, Brooklyn, my: YF, 
Apr. 8, Ridgewood, N. 
7, Detroit, Mich 
. 22, Les Angeles, ( Cal. 
. 23, Santa Monica, Cal. 
26-27, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ey WILLIAM 
Feb. Portland, Ore. 
N. J. 


Feb. 28, Charleston, 
Mar. 1, 


Mar. a, Montclair, 
SIMONDS, BRUCE 
Mar. 4, Middletown, Conn. 
Mar. 15, New Haven, Conn 
Mar. 26, New York, a 
Apr. 3, New Haven, Conn. 

SMITH, eae 
Mar. 8, Santa Fe, N. 
Mar. 12, Pueblo, Col. 
STRATTON, CHARLES 
Feb. 28, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 1, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mar. 6, Rome, Ga. 
Mar. 8, Greenville, S. C. 
Mar. 9, Tryon, N. C. 
Mar. 12, Columbia, S. C. 
Mar. 13, Beaufort, S. C. 
Mar. 27, Endicott, N. J. 
Apr. 1, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
SUNDELIUS, MARIE 





Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. 





ANNA 
GRAHAM 








“A NOBLE VOICE” 


HARRIS 


“A GENUINE ARTIST” 


CONTRALTO ~ 





15 WEST 74th STREET 
NEW YORK 














Awe ROSELL. 


SOPRANO 


FOR SEASON 1928 


Engaged Dresden Opera, Berlin Opera. 
Vienna Opera, Budapest Opera and many 
other leading opera houses in Europe. 





International Pianist-Composer 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


February 26th, 1928 


at 


Gallo Theatre 


GEORGE 


IEBLIN 


KIMBALL PIANO WELTE [MIGNON _icensee:y REPRODUCING ROLLS 
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SWAIN, EDWIN 
Feb. 29, Manchester, N. H. 
Mar. 9, Clearwater, Fla. 
Mar. 15, Providence, R. I. 
Mar. 18, New York, N. Y. 
— we Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ma Lxtise Conn. 
SZICETL’ JOSE 
Feb. 23, ~ ag Eng. 
ag on Be omen 
ge Fe A far Atlantic City, N. J 
Feb. 27, Baden-Baden, Ger. Mar. 6, Hamilton, N. Y. 
(Symphony Orch.) Mar. 7, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mar. 2-3, Gladbach, Ger. Mar. 20,. Springfield, Mass. 
(Symphony Orch.) May 3, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mar. 6, London, Eng. WERRENRATH, REINALD 
ve National “Sm ew) Mar. 14, East Orange, N. J. 
re a Pagan Weanen. Mar. 22, New Bedford, Mass. 


Mar. 12” Freiburg, Germany. 
Mar. 15, Giessen, Germany. 
Mar. 18-19, Krefeld, Germany. 
(Symphony Orch. +) 
Mar. Budapest, Hungary. 

Mar. 35° Budapest, Hungary. 

(Philharmonic Orch.) 

Mar. 28, Budapest, Hungary. 

Mar. 30, Vi jonas Austria. 
VALERIANO, 

Feb. 27, Chindaie, Cal. 


Mar. 1, Santa Monica, Cal. 
VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
Mar. 27, Baldwin, Kans. 
Mar. 29, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. 
Apr. 5, New York, Y 
Apr. 7, New York, N. ¥ 
Apr. 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apr. 13, St. Paul, Minn. 


“—*. PHRADIE 


Apr. 5-7, Detroit, Mich. 
ay 21, Newark, if 
June 3, Providence, R. I. 


YOST STRING QUARTET 
Mar. 17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ZIELINSKA, GENIA 
Mar. 10, Buffalo, N. Y. 
_ Mar. 15, Crawford, N. J. 


Mrs. Dunning Holding Classes in Technic and 
Interpretation 


Carre Louise Dunning, founder of the Dunning System 
of Improved Music Study for Children, has now evolved a 
course on technic and interpretation which is proving of 
great interest to teachers. Mrs. Dunning states that in 
technic she embodies the principle of the Leschetizky technic 
applied to the child hand and that in the interpretation les- 
sons she includes the playing, analysis and explanation of 
little known compositions which she gathered during her 
study and visits to Europe. She presents the lessons in 
two courses of two weeks each, with lesson periods of two 
hours each day. Mrs. Dunning declares that this special 
course has not the slightest connection with the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, that it is purely a sound 
pedagogical course in analysis and interpretation, which 
fills in a delightful manner a long-felt need for the busy, 
hurried teacher. 

The course has been given with great success by this 
indefatigable pedagogue. On December 3 she began. a 
period of instruction in Dallas, Texas, and before she had 
concluded the first course of lessons another class had been 
formed. Interest, however, was not only local, for soon 
teachers of Tulsa requested Mrs. Dunning to hold classes 
there, following which a_class was organized in Amarillo. 
Mrs. Dunning is now in Los Angeles, where she is actively 
engaged in teaching. 


Gilbertés at Blanche-Nyriele Recital 


A salon recital and tea given by Madame Blanche in honor 
of Monsieur Maxime Mongendre, Consul General de France, 
introducing her daughter, Georgette Nyriele, filled her par- 
lors on February 12, the program consisting largely of songs, 
ro pieces, and music accompanying recitations, by Hallett 
Gilberté, with several songs by V. de Cresenzo. Some of the 
most popular of the Gilberté songs heard were: Come out 
in the Sweet Spring Night, Minuet La Phillis, Moonlight, 
Starlight (waltz song), and the song cycle, sung in costume, 
Overhead in the Garden. In these Miss Nyriele showed an 
expressive voice and sympathetic expression. The three 
Italian songs by de Crescenzo were also much liked, the com- 
posers playing brilliant accompaniments to their own songs. 
A feature of the matinee was the reading by Mrs. Gilberté 
of The Waltz Quadrille, music by Gilberté, with other 
musically humorous selections, all of which were greatly 
enjoyed. Miss Nyriele introduced Consul Mongendre to the 
assemblage, and he gracefully acknowledged applause in a 
short speech in French. The Devil’s Love Song (Gilberté) 
was an extra number sung by Fred. Miller, basso cantante, 
with appropriate style. Among musical folk present were 
Mesdames von Klenner, de Treville, McLewee, BelRanske 
and her daughter, Mrs. Sodan. 


Malkin ‘Pupils’ Concert 


Ten piano, nine violin and two vocal pupils studying at the 
Malkin Conservatory were heard by a large audience at 
Washington Irving High School on February 17, giving 
much pleasure with their excellent accomplishments. Bella 
Yutkoff combined poise and ——- in a Chopin sonata 
movement; Sol Kossovsky, mere lad, astonished by his 
artistic finish in V ieuxtemps’ first concerto ; Evelyn Offerman, 
a most talented young girl, played Liszt’s Campabella daintily, 
yet achieving climax; Julius Schulman showed vital tone 
and good style in Laio’s Symphonie Espagnole; Arthur 
Granick’s playing of the first section of the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto showed much ability ; Isabelle Duperley played 
a Schubert Impromptu with clean-cut passage-work and 
Rosalind Katz is certainly a most talented child. Other par- 
ticipants included Annette Berman, Selma Radler, Helen 
Miller, Sylvia Katz, Zinaida Nicolina, Helen Fogel, Helen 
Laub, Pasquale Amodeo, Robert Rudie, Norman Pava and 
Isidore Weiser, all doing credit to their teachers. Ideal ac- 
companiments were those of Mr. Malkin, who was aided 
by Leo Small. 


Van Bommel-Coulter Nuptials 


The altar chapel at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
was well filled when Jan Van Bommel, Dutch-American 
baritone (soloist at the Cathedral) and Mary K. Coulter 
of Texas were married, Saturday noon, February 11. 
Organist Yon played the conventional wedding marches, 
with tenor John Finnegan singing O Promise Me. A short 


PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Qratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season 
Complete an s instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS RNE, Director 
(Recommended y ion de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 














MUSICAL COURIER 


wedding journey will be followed by a longer one to Holland 
this summer. 


‘ , aa . 
Cleveland Institute of Music Parents Teachers 
Association 

In an effort to simplify or solve problems of the young 
music student's training, a Parent Teachers’ Association has 
been formed at the Cleveland Institute of Music to bring 
together fathers and mothers of the pupils for open discus- 
sion, 

“Parent Teacher organizations have been 
academic schools and found very worthy,’ 
Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the Institute, under whose 
guidance the new association has been formed. “The same 
sort of organization has an equally important reason for ex 


tried in the 
’ says Mrs. 


GOMEZ, 


Association 


MRS. VICTOR DE 
Chairman, Parents Teachers 
istence in a conservatory, providing a meeting ground whe re 
parents may exchange valuable experiences of training. 

In addition to the benefits of open discussion in such 
meetings a further advantage is to be derived from addresses 
by leading musicians and educators whose artistic and peda 
gogic experience makes them authorities in the field of child 
musical training, capable of solving the worrying problems 
of many parents. 

Monthly meetings are planned, to be held evenings and 
afternoons, to permit fathers as well as mothers to attend. 
Among the subjects that have been discussed thus far are 
Stringed Instruments and Their Care, by Andre de Ribau- 
pierre ; Proper Practice Methods for Young Students, by 

3eryl Rubinstein; Youth and the Conservation of Beauty, by 
Arthur Shepherd, and Varying Talents in Music, by Russell 
V. Morgan, director of music in the Cleveland public schools. 

Mrs. Victor de Gomez, wife of the director of the Insti- 
tute’s cello department, whose daughter is a piano student 
at the school, is chairman of the group. Other officers are 
Mrs. Harry Klein, “a -chairman; Mrs. Leonard Parks, 
secretary, and Mrs. W. A. Richardson, treasurer i. 


Bach Festi ee Service 


A Bach Festival®Service will be given Sunday evening, 
February 26, at 7:45 oclock, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New York, 
under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl. Selections from 
the cantatas, Sing for Joy, Sing unto the Lord a glad new 
Song, and God Goeth up with Shouting, will be sung by an 
augmented choir; also the toccata and fugue in D minor, 
cathedral prelude and fugue, and several chorales on the 
organ. The cantata, Sing for Joy, has been chosen for the 
3ethlehem Festival this year. The soloists will be Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor, 
and Edgar Schofield, bass. 


Elizabeth Gutman to Give New York Recital 


Elizabeth Gutman will give a New York recital at the 
Edyth Totten Theater on Sunday evening, March 11. Her 
program will be made up of Russian, Spanish and Italian 


4F 
~) 


Russian and Flemish folk songs. Among the 
numbers will be songs by Alderighi, set to poems 
of St. Francis of Assisi, which, while written in the Gre- 
gorian mode, have a modern tinge to them. Another new 
number will be a Brazilian folk song which Miss Gutman 
will sing in Portuguese to an arrangement by Lucino Gallet 


songs and 
“first time” 


New York to Hear Heiiaabiniiie Grand Opera 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, which 
been appearing with success in Philadelphia this 
will give a performance of Otello at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, on Sunday evening, March 11. Interest 
centers in the return to the local operatic stage of Giovanni 
Zenatello, who came to this country recently to appear with 
the Pennsylvania Company Zenatello was well known in 
the metropolis in the old Hammerstein days, at which time 
he sang leading tenor roles in opera here and was a great 
favorite. At the forthcoming performance it is promised 
that singers of ability will support Mr. Zenatello. Dr 
Artur Rodzinski will conduct. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company is sponsoreq 
by a number of prominent Philadelphians and has as a 
orary president, Mrs. Eldridge R. Johnson, whose husbanc 
until his retirement from business was president of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 


BACHA 


WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 


Chile, 
Austria, 


has 
season, 


Brazil, England, France, 
Russia, Poland, Spain 


VICTOR 


Uruguay, 
Italy, 


DUO-ART 
Piccadilly Hotel, 


rgentine, 
jermany, 


BALDWIN 


Address: London 





PRIZE COMPETITION 
SACRED SONGS 


Five prizes of $100 each are offered for unusually 
meritorious sacred solos and anthems (mixed quartette). 
Compositions of merit not awarded prizes will be con- 
sidered for publication on royalty basis 

Competition closes June 1, 1928. 

Full details will be sent on request. 


DEAN-PHILLIPS 


Publishers of Good Music 


1608 First NATIONAL BANK BUuILDING 
Chicago 
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Hungarian Violinist 


Season 1928-1929 
Booking Now 





30, 1928. 
more violinist 
large audience 


| 
| 

Once 

lighted a 

her remarkable mastery 
: instrument. Technical 
| 
iL. 


American: Jan. 
the 


Boston 


de- 
with 
of her 
facility 
is second nature to her. Most 
her individuality 
of style, which makes her stand 
Out from all the 
violinists in her own sex, but 


interesting is 


not only 
places her in a challenging po- 
sition towards the world’s great 


est male artists 











Exclusive Management : Baldwin Pian 


Fisk Bldg., N. Y Columbia Records 


(pee oe 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 





Dec. 


Marcaret Sittic, Violin 
Frep. V. Sitrtic, Piano 


Epear H. Sirtic, ’Cello 





SITTIG TRIO 


“An ensemble conspicuous for the excellent playing of its indi 
vidual members, as well as for the beauty of their combined tone.” 

New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 20, 

“Refinement, 
the efforts of this family group.” 
20, 1927. 

“Their talents, individually and together, are praiseworthy and 
their performance yesterday was of a high order.” 
American, Dec. 20, 


SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT 


1927 
and 


delicate 


New 


poetry characterized 


York Evening World, 


transparency 


New York 
1927. 


For terms and dates address 


167 West 80th St., New York 
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Music Notes from Coast to 


Coast 





Md. 


reabouts have 
in addition to the 
annual recitals, and quite a 
for the time, mi 
here, although, 
exclusive affairs 
have proven most intere 
that such a musical treat 
Andres Segovia shot 
hundred 
Hotel selvedere 
amazing guitar ] 
instrument do tl 
impossible 
matinee It was 


Baltimore, 
nusical he 


conduct Ts, 


Those who 
had a busy time 
few 
first 
of course, 
Two have 
sting. It 


these morning 


well be 


invited to one of 
olumns could 
laying 
lings that might well have 
Rethberg was the 


l appearance 


Elisabeth 
her initial 
made friends of 
Beecham 
conductors who have been here 
directed the Philharmonic and 
sulted. Sir 
delphia Orchestra and he 
Dr. Damrosch conducted the 
fiftieth concert and 


Toscanini, 


recently 


created 
New 


jubilee gave 


reading of a program that held much of interest. 
Damrosch that he was forced to 
onclusion of the concert 


an ovation was given Dr 
say a few words of thanks at the « 

I'wo great bassos in one day was 
Alexander Kipnis gave a recital 
afternoon, and Feodor 


when at the 
in the 
at night 
| and gained many more 
‘jJadimir Horowitz, 
ody and lived 


appeared in 
praise th 


pianist, 
up to all the 
him 

The Peabody String Quartet, 
the Peabody Institute, offered an 
that charmed every moment 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
John A. Hoffmann and 
for which they arranged, 
a recital of music in which the clarinet 
accompanying instrument. Most of the 
seldom heard, and two by Mozart have 
America. The 
B flat, and A, the no 
and the bass 
Divertimento for 


(See letter on 


(See letter on 


concert 
Tuthill 


unique 
surnet ( 


before i1 
different sizes—E flat, 
most obsolete basset-horn, 
gram presented a Mozart 
hasset-horn: three songs, 

» charming songs by 

larinet and piano, and The 


Stravinsky’ 


with cl: 
Arthur Bliss 
s Berceuse du Chat, 
\ nce with oboe 
ria from the opera, 
ind-Two Terzetts, for 
1 


npanied by two rinets and 


taking 


EDITH HARCUM, Pianist-HARCUM School, Bryn Maur, Pa. 


keep up 

lately 
o-called regulars, who give us 
newcomers. 

isical mornings have been 
these particular events are rather 
been held thus 
is indeed to be reg 
as that offered by the playing of 
iid have been enjoyed by only the several 
musicales at the 
written about the 
of this Spaniard, who has made his 
been considered 
soloist at the other to 

in Baltimore and she and 


far and both 


all who heard her very pleasing recital 
and Damrosch head the list of guest 
The 
a tremenduous 
Thomas Beecham held the baton over the Phila- 
a profound impression. 
York Symphony for its 
an inspiring and learned 


the treat offered recently Phe 
Peabody Insti- 
Chaliapin sang at the 
Suffice it to say that each gave 
admirers for himself 

recital at the 
at had preceded 


composed of members of 
interesting evening OI music 


another page.) 


another page.) 
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also preparing their students for 
was 
selections are 
never been heard 
clarinet was represented in 
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arinet 
The Ragwort, 
Dandelion, for 
for voice and 

d’amore 
Titus, with clarinet 
two sopranos 


with things 


with guest Jojalad, Marguerite 


Besides Mr. Tuthill, 
servatory and an excellent 
Archie 
and Anette 


In addition, 
introduced 


McDevitt, 


oboe, 


rretted 


was the feature. 


tory Orchestra under Mr. 
numbers were 
Tristan and Isolde, by 

Transfiguration, by 


first named 
success’ re- ; 4 
Mary Alice Cheney, 
the Meistersinger, 
tive 


So great 


of training. 

following pupils 

gave a recital: Charles 

Schafer, 
1 

an excellent t 

Paisley, 

ing Iliah 

Pulse sang 

Garden. 


Clark, 


Liza 


tone 
Opera Company 
cital with 


the new and the novel; 
group by Hugo Wolf; 
3all, by Verdi; 
Jupz Z : z 
given by Duparec, and Emmanuel 
program 
also 


‘arl Busch were 


the 
very 


always 


all its 
rare and al- and the 
pro- ital on the February 
clarinets Berne, Karol Lisniewski, 
obligato, by Robert Perutz and 
‘ appeared as 


Jean ten 
soloists at the 
voice 
obligato, other concerts in this series. 
Beard, graduate 
won much acclaim 
State University, 


Roxine 
Kelly, 


} Louisiana 


vasset-horn, 


part in this 


recite al were Elizabeth O'Brien, Mary Bess Wilkinson, Selma 
Katenbrink, 
who is general manager of the Con- 
clarinettist, 
Gobba, DeLoyce Moffitt, 
piano. 

month of February was the 
concert by the orchestra, under direction of Rudolph Thomas, 
at which Howard Hanson's symphonic poem, Lux Aeterna, by 
For this occasion Mr. Hanson came to by J. 


\ noteworthy event of the 


Cincinnati and expressed himself as delighted with the per- 
formance and the interpretation given it by the Conserva- 
Thomas’ capable baton. 
Beethoven's overture, 
Wagner; the tone poem, Death 
Richard Strauss. 
Blanche Brant and Rosa Levit, pupils of Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
in the Mozart concerto for two pianos and orchestra, and a 
group of vocal students from the studios of John A. Hoff- 
mann, Berta Gardini Reiner and Dan Beddoe; Lydia Dozier, 
Melville Ray, Samuel Adams and 
Howard Fuldner, who sang the quintet from Act III of 
by Wagner. 
of the high educational standards maintained by 
Conservatory of Music and goes to show what can be done 
with a student orchestra that has this exceptionally fine type 


from 
Rogers, 
Janie Ellwood, Wallace 
Marguerite Hancock, Virginia House, 
Elsie Jones, Frances Reece, while a group includ- 
Ethel Ward, 
Lehmann’s Song Cycle, 
Louis John Johnen, of the voice faculty, a young bari- 
of unusual quality, who has been a member of the Zoo 
for five years, 
Thomie Prewett Williams at the piano. 
Johnen’s programs are always replete with the interesting, 
hence he programmed a German 
aria and recitative from The Masked 
a French group by Gaston Paulin, Henri 
Chabrier 
group gave Song of Loneliness, by Lillian Tyler Plogstedt 
4 Cincinnati, its first performance. 
represented in 
hemane Russell, Frank Bridge and Philip James brought 
the program to an interesting close 

Alfred Fenboque, of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Conservatory’s woodwind 
schedule 
Peter Froehlich, 
Have, of 
Schubert 
Mieczyslaw Miinz gave a piano recital, Daniel Ericourt and 
Jean ten Have a sonata recital for piano and violin, 


from the 
with 
where she is 


and Sherwood Kains. 


the others were 


. Fairy 
Arthur Gault, 


t ‘ ner’s 
clarinettists, 


Gounod, 


Lemmers, 

Other 
Prelude Bach 
turne, 
Dream. 


Coriolanus ; 
Soloists were 


Hotel 
schneider, 
bert, Clay’s 
Dowell, 
mann 
The concert is representa- 
the 
Chapin 
Stewart’s 
syth, 


the studio of Dan Beddoe 
Lucille Jividen, Harriet 
Magill, Barbara Brown, 
Sam Adams, Lucy 


panist, Ben 


Melville Ray and Walter 


In a Persian 


program 


Arthur W. 
gave a charming song re- of Art 


Mr. 


Couperin’s 


his wife, 


and in his American 


bal’s Lyre, 
Charles T. Griffes and Jubal’s Lyre 
this group, while 


voices 


C. Chapel, 
school, gave a flute re 
of faculty recitals. Albert 
Karl Kirksmith, 
the artist faculty, 
Centenary Concert. 


as the 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
recital at Masonic Hall, playing Beethoven’s C sharp minor 
sonata, the Liszt Dante sonata, a group of Chopin, Medt- 
Tale, 
some of his own compositions. 

The Cleveland 
Harrack, gave a program at the Euclid Avenue Temple under 
the auspices of the Gan Ivri Woman's League, singing songs 
Hadley, 
Swirsky and baritone solos by J. Shapiro and Belle 
Simon at the piano. 
organist, 
tasia, and by the violinist, Duci de Kerekjarto, playing the 
Sonata in 
Paganini’s 

He was ably accompanied by 
At the recital of the Fortnightly Club, in the ballroom of 
Statler, 
baritone, 
Sands of Dee, 
and Osgood’s 
Wilder, 
Fantasy, the Schubert-Godowsky 
sky's Alt Wien and Chopin’s Scherzo, op. 39, 
Thomson, 
Awake 
Kittredge’s Lullaby, The 
man, and A Little Lad in Israel, composed by her accom- 
Burtt. 
bussy’s En Bateau, 
Chanson sans Paroles by Dubois. 

Albert Downing, tenor, was assisting soloist at the organ 
recital given by Edwin Arthur Kraft in Trinity Cathedral, 
singing Handel’s Waft Her Angels, and 
by Randegger. 
was 
Arabian Nights. 
Quimby, 


the 


played 
Soeur Monique, 
phonique, Karg-Elert’s Legend of the Mountains, 
of the Princesses 
toccata from Widor’s fifth symphony. 
Marguerite Lewin Quimby, 
die Sehnsucht 


Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano 


the Strauss-Tausig Valse-Caprice, and 


Jewish Singing Society, led by Charles de 


Dvorak and others, with tenor solos 
They were assisted by Ruth McDowell 
who played Becker’s Praeludium-Fan- 


the Chopin D fiat major Noc- 
Dance and his own Child's 
Leon Machan. 


D minor, 
Witches’ 


were Dr. Herbert Reimen 
who sang a group of songs by Schu- 
Thy Beaming Eyes by Mac- 
Hail and Farewell; Rosa Haber- 
who played the Bach Chromatic 
Moment Musicale, Godow- 
and Estelle 
singing Spohr’s Rose Softly Blooming, 
Dear Heart, Snow Fairies by Cecil For- 
Moon Drops Low by Cad- 


the soloists 


pianist, 


Horsley, harpist, 
Petits preludes 


Lucile 
Salzedo’s 


played De- 
Intimes and 


Save Me O God 
An interesting number on Mr. Kraft’s 
new Stoughton suite, Tales from the 


in his organ recital at the Museum 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
Franck’s Grande Piece Sym- 
the Rondo 
Fire Bird, and the 
He was assisted by 
who sang Nun wer 
Tschaikowsky, and Oh Had I 


Bach’s 
from 


Stravinsky’s 


kennt, by 


by Handel. 

The oratorio, 
was given at the Windermere Church by a chorus of forty 
directed by 
Grace Richards, 
tenor, and 


Des Moines, 
the year attracted an audience of 2,600, to the Shrine Temple 
to hear The Des Moines 
rection of Ross Vernon Miller. 
the soloist for the chorus. 
University, was the organist. The 


The Prodigal Son, by Henry B. Vincent, 
with solos by 
alto; Cassius 
bass =e @ 


Grace Toy Davidson, 
soprano; Grace T. Davidson, 
Thomas Belden, 
la. The last White Sparrow concert of 
Philharmonic choir, under the di- 
Clare Davison Watts was 
G. Harold Brown, of Des Moines 
Women’s Glee Club of 


the Chamber of Commerce, and the Women’s Division of the 


Philharmonic 


Mrs. Harvey 


Thomas James 
song recital at the 
voice instructor. 


class of 
her 


chorus 
Thorsen, 
companist, were the assisting artists. The 


gave one section of the program. 
violinist, and Frances Kirkham, ac- 
Des Moines Sun- 


day ee sibel the series of concerts of which this 
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was the fifth, and has announced that another series will be 
given next fall. 

John Gay’s satiric Beggar’s Opera was presented at the 
Shrine Temple Auditorium as the fourth number of the 
Civic Music Association’s course. The English cast and the 
English lyrics of the piece gave the production an authentic 
air. Charles McGrath sang the role of Peachum, Sylvia 
Nelis that of Polly, and Lena Maitland that of Mrs. 
Peachum. McHeath was given a liberal interpretation by 
George Baker, and Celia Turril as Lucy Lockit was de- 
lightful. 

Members of the Fortnightly Musical Club are devoting 
their time this month to the study of American women com- 
posers. Among the composers studied are Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Mary Turner Salter, Pearl Curran, Margaret Lang, 
Manna Zucca and Fay Foster. Susan Bender Eddy is the 
club leader, and members taking part in the program include: 
Mrs. Arthur Neumann, Mrs. Clifford Depuy, Mrs. John 
Van Liew, Mrs. Jefferson Polk, Mrs. Walter Robinson, 
Mrs. Eugene Mannheimer, Mrs. Charles Stull, Mrs. Robert 
Evans and Mrs. John Baal. The Fortnightly Club, which 
is the oldest musical study club of the city, has devoted the 
year’s work to modern composers. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, national musical sorority, gave its Feb- 
ruary program at the home of Mrs. Charles Smith. The 
program of nineteenth century music was given by Myrtle 
Williams, Thelma Snyder, Aletha Roop, Elizabeth Miller, 
Opal McKay, Naoma Sornson, Lucile Seibel, Wilma Mc- 
Kelvey, Frances Green and Hazel Wehrman. 

Drake Conservatory presented a group of voice and piano 
students in recital at Howard Hall. Those taking part were 
Myrtle Thompson, William Miles, Ruth Walters, Muriel 
Cowper Parrish, Geraldine Smith, Evelyn Neilson and Al- 
berta Hamilton. 

Helen Birmingham, of Drake Conservatory, presented 
Mary Eaton in senior recital at Howard Hall. H. EK. F. 


Muncie, Ind. An enthusiastic and appreciative audi- 
ence greeted the United States Army Band of Washington, 
D. C., at the Masonic Temple. A matinee for school chil- 
dren was also well attended. 

The music department of Ball Teacher’s College was well 
represented at the inaugural and dedicatory exercises. 
Claude E. Palmer, efficient head of the department, directed 
the College Band, also the College Choir, on several occa- 
sions. The Trio, consisting of Florence Pettijohn, pianist, 
Mary Garrett, flutist, and Floyd Burt, violinist, played well. 
Doris Beams, soprano, sang a group of three songs, quite 
effectively. 

Ball Teacher’s College Orchestra gave the first of a series 
of concerts recently, the proceeds to be used for new instru- 
ments. Special features included soprano solos by Margaret 
Reynolds, and flute and clarinet duets by Mary Garrett and 
Kenneth Mathews. H. M. B. 


Portland, Ore. The Portland Symphony Orchestra’s 
sixth evening program contained three charming works, 
namely: Weber’s overture to Oberon, Deems Taylor’s suite, 
Through the Looking Glass, and Beethoven’s fifth symphony. 
Commendation is due Willem van Hoogstraten, who has put 
the orchestra on a high pedestal. 

At the orchestra’s sixth morning concert for young people, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten led his seventy-six men through Dent 
Mowrey’s Danse Americaine, an excellent composition. Mr. 
Mowrey is a local composer-pianist. 

May Peterson, soprano, singing under the management of 
the Nero Musical Bureau of Portland, thrilled a large audi- 
ence in the New Masonic Temple. She opened with Mozart’s 
aria Deh, vieni, non tardar, closing with Nevin’s Goodnight, 
Beloved. Miss Peterson also programmed Mr. Robin, by 
Katharine Glen of Portland and Seattle. Myron Jacobson, 
accompanist, favored the audience with several piano solos. 

Steers & Coman presented Georges Enesco, violinist, in 
recital in the Public Auditorium. Two sonatas, Nardini’s 
in D major and Cesar Franck’s in A, were delightfully in- 
terpreted by Mr. Enesco and his accompanist, Sanford 
Schlussel. There was a large audience and much applause. 

Phyllida Ashley and Aileen Fealy appeared in a duo-piano 
concert in the new Masonic Temple. Eva Grunninger Atkin- 
son, contralto, and Aurora Potter Underwood, accompanist, 
assisted. The artists, who were brought here by the Nero 
Musical Bureau, met with a warm reception. J. zk. Oo, 


Seattle, Wash. The regular concert of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, given the last of January at the 
Metropolitan Theater, again drew a capacity audience to hear 
another excellent program. Conductor Krueger continues to 
satisfy the tastes of the most discriminating, while at the 
same time holds his entire audience enraptured. The Cheru- 
bini Overture to Anacreon was the opening number, the 
delicate contrapuntal melodies being delightfully brought out 
from the various choirs. The Mendelssohn Scotch Sym- 
phony followed, and was given an adequate rendition, the 
last movement receiving a particularly impressive interpreta- 
tion. For the second’ half of the program, Mr. Krueger 
demonstrated his interest in a resident composer by offering 
an Intermezzo from the opera, Le Coffret de Salome, by 
Edouard Potjes. Mr. Potjes, while a Belgian by birth, is 
an American citizen who has been residing in Seattle for 
several years. The Intermezzo is a very musical and inter- 
esting composition, exceedingly well planned to display the 
composer’s ability as an orchestral writer. Mr. Potjes was 
called to the platform several times to acknowledge the ap- 
preciation of the audience for his composition. By way of 
an homage to the memory of Schubert, Mr. Krueger offered 
the Menuetto from the octet for horn, fagott, clarinet and 
strings. No more fitting tribute could have been paid than 
by the gratifying performance of this melodious work. It 
was quite the loveliest number of the program. 

Concluding the program, Respighi’s The Pines of Rome 
was given its first Seattle presentation. As has been noted 
before in these columns some of Mr. Krueger’s finest inter- 
pretations are in the modern vein and he is doing a great 
work in presenting these modern compositions with such 


understanding and perfection that people cannot help liking 
them. 

The monthly children’s program included a wide variety 
of compositions, ranging from the Turkish March of 
Beethoven, to numbers by Wolf-Ferrari and Converse, with 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Wagner in between. Mr 
Krueger’s talks this time were devoted largely to historical 
explanations. 


Terre Haute, Ind. A series of programs, sponsored 
by the junior high schools of Terre Haute, was inaugurated 
under the direction of C. L. Fidlar, supervisor of music, the 
initial program being an organ recital by Dean Armstrong. 
The program was given at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
of which Mr. Armstrong is organist. The three remaining 
numbers are to be given in the auditorium of the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, with an anticipated attendance 
of over 2,000 students at each program. 

The annual guest day program of the Music Section of 
the Woman’s Department Club of Terre Haute was pre- 
sented at the Indiana Theater. The concert was given by the 
Terre Haute Symphony, Prof. William H. Bryant, of the 
State Normal, conducting. The soloist, Vivien Bard, a 
pupil of Anna E. Hulman, was heard in the Liszt E flat 
concerto, which she played with admirable technical control. 
The pianist received a warm hearted and enthusiastic ova 
tion at the close of her number. The remainder of the pro 
gram consisted of modern works, ably interpreted by Prof. 
Bryant and the orchestra. Pr. Re. 


Worcester, Mass. Albert Stoessel, violinist, for the 
past three years director of the Worcester Music Festival, 
with Arthur J. Bassett, pianist, and Helen Yngve, contralto, 
the last two both of Worcester, were artists at the second 
concert in the Worcester Art Museum series. They pleased 
a very large audience with solo and ensemble numbers. 
The works of Respighi, Kreisler and Bach were instrumental 
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numbers, while Miss Yngve sang songs of Poston, LaForge 
and Watts. 

The Hart House String Quartet gave a concert, playing 
the popular Edward Elgar quartet in E minor, op. 83, and 
the Mozart quartet in G major, K. 367 

As a supplement to the music course at Holy Cross Col 
lege under Prof. John P. Marshall, a public organ recital 
was given in the college Memorial Chapel by Chandler 
Goldthwaite, celebrated American player and composer. 
His selections included a group of his own compositions 
Melody, Staccato Etude, and Minuet—and another group 
by Louis Vierne, the blind French organist, who appeared 
in a similar concert here last year. The high lights in the 
program were the J. S. Bach Fugue in G minor, and the 
Fugue in D major by Alexandre Guilmant. cS 


La Forge-Berumen Notes 

The regular monthly program under the auspices of the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios was given at Aeolian Hall on 
January 25 before an audience that not only occupied every 
seat but also the standing room and then overflowed into 
the adjoining rooms. The work of the artists was such 
that it inspired keen enthusiasm, and encores were urgently 
requested and cheerfully given. The program was opened 
with a Duo-Art piano reproduction of Ernesto Bertimen’s 
playing of The Fauns by Chaminade. Artists from the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios taking part in the concert 
were Catherine Wright, Myrtle Alcorn, Evelyn Lee, Laura 
MacNichol, Sibyl Hamlin, Emilie Goetze, Frances Alcorn, 
and Alice Vaiden. 


Orloff Soloist with Beethoven Symphony 

The sixth subscription concert by the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra this season will take place at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, March 9, with Nikolai Orloff, 
pianist, as soloist. George Zaslawsky is conductor 
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Edgar Nelson Says Radio is Not the Enemy of Teachers 


3ush Conservatory, is a man 
of singularly honest perceptions. He believes in calling a 
spade a spade. He knows musical conditions in America 
thoroughly. He knows something of musical conditions in 
Europe from the con 
tacts of two recent and 
extensive concert 
tours. He _ believes 
that Chicago is, to use 
his words, “the big- 
gest music school city 
in the United States,” 
that “there are more 
and bigger and better 
music schools there 
than elsewhere in the 
country.” And he be- 
lieves not only in the 
future, but also the 
present of American 
musical education, not- 
withstanding the radio. 

Sensing Mr. Nel 
son’s honesty of opin- 
ion and frankness of 
expression, the writer 
asked him his views 
on the prospects for 
success of the class of 
young musicians who will graduate from Bush Conservatory 
next June d 

“They are excellent,” he replied. “We want our pupils to 
keep an appreciation of their education in their future con- 
tacts, and not cheapen it by giving it away. Their education 
has been expensive, not only in money, but also in time, 
effort and sacrifice. It is very often not easily obtained, 
and we want to see it respected. 

“In business, which is merely professional work in another 
sphere, the product is never donated. Shoes and lumber and 
food are always paid for in money. Why should it not be 
so with art? I want our graduates never to cheapen them- 
selves or their art by giving away their services or their 
knowledge, so often dearly bought. 

“Last November I attended a meeting in Pittsburgh of 
the National Association of Schools of Music and Allied 
Arts. Although our vice-president, Edgar Brazelton, is a 
member of two important committees, I was there merely 
as an observer. And I want to say that I was very much 
impressed with the high standards for which the association 
stands. Sincerity, integrity and the important basic rule 
that no diplomas or other honors shall be awarded by mem- 
ber schools without commensurate ability, mean that my 
ambition for our graduates to maintain a respect for their 
education so that others will do so is approved, through 
their standards, by the best schools in the country. 

“There is one factor that is working against us all for 
the time being,” continued Mr. Nelson, “and that is the 


Edgar Nelson, president of 
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radio. It brings everything from the weather reports up to 
opera and symphony concerts into the homes of millions of 
\mericans at the turning of a dial. With many, in their 
pleasure in such ease in getting music, it seems unnecessary 
that the children of the family should study, which of course, 
re-acts on the teachers of music. 

‘But we are all learning, finally, that it is not worth 
while to have just ‘near-music.’ We are finding thatethere 
is more to real art than the transmission of words and tone; 
that the biggest needs are personality and finesse and that 
neither carries over the radio. We are finding out that 
John McCormack on the radio is not the McCormack of the 
concert hall, because that indefinable something we call per- 
— and the delicacies of his great art cannot be caught 
by the ether waves. 

“And so [ count that America is richer because the radio 
has aroused a wide interest in good music. We have a 
deeper culture because of that, that will shortly demand its 
own expression, and the music schools of the country, under 
the leadership of the National Association, are ready to cater 
to that culture.” 

So that was that! One instinctively has confidence in an 
executive who can face the rapid changes in the public’s 
taste for music and keep pace with them. It lines up with 
Mr. Nelson’s contention that the reason good music will 
outlive the bad is because nobody can stand to listen to as 
much jazz as he can the better music. It cannot stand the 
test. 

That others have the same confidence in the music school 
over which Mr. Nelson presides appeared from his casual 
remark that, although the Bush summer catalog was just 
going into the mails, the advance enrollment was greater 
than it ever had been; “in fact,’”’ said he, “last summer was 
our biggest summer term in the history of Bush, and I 
find from my reports that the current enrollment for the 
1928 session already exceeds the attendance last year. This, 
to my mind, is proof that the courses and musical oppor- 
tunities we offer appeal to those who have already studied 
much, The growth of Bush Conservatory is logical, and 
naturally very gratifying to me.” 

A man of many artistic activities is Mr. Nelson—so many 
that one sees that it is only by reducing affairs to their 
essentials that he can accomplish what he does in the 
twenty-four hours of a day. A premier Chicago choral 
conductor, with four major choruses under his baton, with 
concerts, as artist accompanist, as coach, as teacher, he still 
manages to keep an undisturbed mind, beause he is honest 
with himself. 

Next August, after the Bush summer session, Mr. Nelson 
will take the Sunday Evening Club Chorus of 100 voices 
on a tour of thirteen cities of the U nited States and Canada, 
in order, as he says with a smile, “to show that Chicago 
cultivates something besides the boisterous rhythm of ma- 
chine guns.” Last summer he gave thirty-three concerts in 
Sweden and Norway with the Woman’s Chorus of the 
Swedish Choral Club, duplicating his successful tour of 
five years ago with the complete organization. A. Rot 





Farnam’s Bach Recitals for Organ 
“Organ Recital Tonight,” “Open All Day and All Night,” 
“Doors Opened Between Numbers’—these are conspicuous 
signs, size about 7 x 5 feet, on the front of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, where Lynnwood Farnam is giving 
his February Bach recitals. With the brilliant spotlight 
shining through the colored altar window and forty candles 
lighting the church, an audience which filled it otened with 
almost reverent attitude to the February 13 recital. There 
is no question that these Bach recitals bring both spiritual 
comfort and mental stimulation to the throngs of listeners, 
for the lofty mood and interpretation of this Bach music by 
organist Farnam are impressive. Three choral preludes ex- 
pressed in music the Crucifixion, with a distinctly Hallelujah 
spirit in the closing We Bless Thee Jesus. Other preludes, 
with the toccata and fugue in D minor (known to pianists 
through the Tausig transcription) achieved the grand cli- 
max; there was an unusually spirited performance of this 
work, and if Mr. Farnam played any wrong notes the pres- 
ent writer did not hear them. Mabel Beddoe, angelic in 
white surplice, sang the Agnus Dei (B minor mass) with 

beautiful tones and effect. 

It is said that the Sunday, 2:30 P. M., recitals are as 
crowded as those on Mondays at 8:15. Programs for Feb- 
ruary 26-27 (identical) include the chorale and eleven varia- 
and prelude and fugue in D 


tions, trio-sonata in G, 


Vocal Program at Gescheidt Studio 

\ group of representative pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt 
rendered an enjoyable program on February 15 at the 
studios of their teacher, upon whom they reflected only credit. 

The program opened with the singing of two songs (Lully 
and Lassus), by the Oriana Singers, under the direction of 
Clytie Mundy; their singing was marked by a singular 
degree of concord and a fine sense of musical balance 
Mary Hopple, contralto, sang songs of Tschaikowsky, 
Strauss, Lenormand, Kramer and La Forge, in which she 
displayed a voice of fine texture and a diction of rare 
purity. Frank FE. Cuthbert, baritone, sang songs by 
Buononcini, Rubinstein, Schumann and Handel; he delighted 
his audience with his splendid vocal qualities and musical 
interpretation. 

A group of soprano soli by Donaudy, Faure and Marx 
were sung by Mary Craig in a fine musical vein, with evi- 
shee of qualities which largely account for her success. 

<arl Weatherford was heard in a group of songs for tenor ; 
he singing of the Brahms lieder and Debussy’s Nuit 
d'Etoiles was a very creditable performance and met with 
a hearty greeting from the audience. 

Emil Polak proved himself a sympathetic and understand- 
ing accompanist. 


Moiseiwitsch Sails 

3enno Moiseiwitsch closed his tour for the present season 
with a recital in Oberlin, Ohio, on February 14 and the next 
day sailed for Europe on the steamship Deutschland. 

\ short English tour of ten concerts will start immediately 
after his arrival in Europe, following which he will go to 
Australia, New Zealand, Manila, India, Java, China and 
Japan, returning to the United States in January 1929. 





BORIS SASLAWSKY 


Russian Baritone 


.... “Mr. Saslawsky sang sympatheti- 
cally and with ravishing tones, every note 
artfully molded to its accompanying word.” 


—Grena Bennett, New York American. 


... “a rich, full voice."—Evening 


W orld. 


> 5 Ok: 


Herald Tribune. 


of pleasing quality.”— 


.... “a musician with a sense for the fit- 
ness of moods.”—Telegraph. 
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Andres SeZovia Bids America 


Farewell 


To Return in December for Three Months’ Tour 
Extending to Pacific Coast 


Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, who met with such 
sensational] success in his American debut, sailed for Europe 
on February 16 after giving his fifth and last New York 
recital at Town Hall the day before. 


This artist made his American debut on January 8, and 
in the period of six weeks appeared fifteen times in New 


MASTER PIANIST PAYS TRIBUTE TO GREAT 
GUITARIST 
Arthur Shattuck, well-known American pianist, made_the 
above sketch of Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, in Paris 
last summer. 


York City, four of which were recitals at the Town Hall 
and one at the Gallo Theater. He also had four per- 
formances in Boston and one each in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, East Orange, N. J., and Proctor, Vt. In all, 
Mr. Segovia ‘played twenty-six concerts in this short period, 
which is believed to be a record for a new artist visiting 
America for the first time. 

Through his manager, F. C. Coppicus, Mr. Segovia de- 
sires to express his personal thanks to the American public 
for its cordial and enthusiastic reception of his art, which 
has deeply affected him, particularly in view of the fact 
that the guitar is a new instrument for the concert hall in 
New York and its repertory largely unknown to the concert- 
going public. 

Mr. Segovia will return to America next December for 
a three months’ tour, which will take him to the Pacific 
Coast, from which point he will depart for his first tour 
of the Orient, including Japan, China, Philippine Islands, 
Straits Settlements and India. 


Carl Flesch Plays at Curtis Institute 


Carl Flesch, violinist, was the seventh faculty member of 
the Curtis Institute of Music to appear in recital this season 
at Casimir Hall. The outstanding number on his program 
was a sonata by Erich Korngold, for which the piano part 
was played by Harry Kaufman. This marked the first per- 
formance of the work in this country, and in commenting on 
it one of the Philadelphia critics stated: “As in the case of 
all sonatas, the violin and the piano are on equal terms 
throughout. The composition is exceedingly difficult for 
both instruments and abounds in unusual effects, demanding 
perfect mastery on the part of both performers. It is an 
exceedingly interesting contribution to the literature of the 
violin in the sonata form and deserves further hearings. The 
piano part of the sonata was beautifully played by Harry 
Kaufman, with whom Mr. Flesch divided the many repeated 
calls at the close of the work as well as at the end of the 
second movement.” 

Another number of particular interest was an arrangement 
by Mr. Flesch of the Paganini Caprice, No. 17, which the 
violinist played unaccompanied. In the original this is a 
difficult piece of music, but it is more so in Mr. Flesch’s ar- 
rangement, for he has written the entire composition in oc- 
taves. That he played the Caprice with fluency is needless 
to add. Other numbers on the program were the Bach con- 
certo in E major, Mr. Flesch’s own arrangement of the 
Handel Prayer, Pastoral and March, Bartok’s Rumanian 
Dances and the De Falla Suite Populaire, arranged by Koch- 
anski. Mr. Flesch so pleased his audience that it was nec- 
essary to give many encores at the conclusion of the printed 
program. 


Zilpha May Barnes Studio Recitals Begin 


Zilpha May Barnes presented Christine Sullivan, mezzo 
soprano, in a delightful program at the Van Dyck Studios 
on February 15. Miss Sullivan sang songs by Wagner, 
Mozart, Schumann, Cadman, Saint-Saéns, Homer and 
Arditi, in which she displayed a voice of rare suppleness 
and a true sense of musical balance. The program was 
charmingly compiled, the first half presenting songs of 
more serious trend, and the latter half reserved for the 
lighter gems. Cornelius Koster assisted Miss Sullivan 
singing Schumann’s Beiden Grenadiers and the Drinking 
Song from Martha. He is a baritone of exceptional 
qualities and added to the charm of an otherwise splendid 
program. A large and enthusiastic audience attended and 
Miss Sullivan was recalled many times. 
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COMPETITIVE AUDITIONS 


Pianists—V Cellists—Singers 


for 


SIX DEBUT RECITALS 


under the auspices of 
THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL FOUNDATION 
Directors: Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg, Alexander Lambert, Ernest Hutcheson, Rubin Goldmark, 
Willem Willeke, Hugo Grunwald 


Open to young professional artists who have not yet given a New York recital reviewed by critics. Ex- 
penses defrayed by the Foundation as a contribution to the musical world in the disclosing of MATURED 
TALENT not yet publicly recognized. 


All applications must be made in writing to the N A’ TIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE not later than March 
Ist and must include a complete recital program. For further particulars address—National Music Le ague, 
113 West 57th Street, New York City, who will conduct the preliminary auditions in March. Final audi- 
tions will be held during the first week of April 
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TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


will remain in New York during 
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BARITONE 
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Mise-en-Scene for Opera 


Studie of the Theater: 320 Central Park West, New York. Tel. Riverside 9605 





A New Book sy Epwarp J. Dent 
Lonpon.—Edward J. Dent, eminent English musicologist 
who holds the Chair of Music at Cambridge University, 
has just written a book, The Foundations of Music, which 
has been published by the Cambridge University er 
M. S. 
PROMINENT VIENNESE ARTISTS FOR MUNICH FESTIVAL 
Municu.—Besides the eminent members of the State 
Opera here who will take part in the Munich Festival of 
1928 (including Gertrud Kappel, Elisabeth Ohms, Felicie 
Hiini-Mihacsek, Luise Willer, Paul Bender, Fritz Krauss, 
Otto Wolf and Heinrich Rehkemper), a number of leading 
artists from Vienna, Dresden and Berlin will be engaged 
to appear. N. 
BayrREUTH FeEstTiIvAL NOTES 
Bertin.—The Bayreuth Festival this year will be held 
from July 19 to August 19. There are to be two perform- 
ances of The Ring, five of Tristan and five of Parsifal. 
Karl Muck will conduct Parsifal, Siegfried Wagner and 
Franz von Hésslin The Ring and Karl Elmendorff Tristan. 
Among the artists already engaged are Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, Frieda Leider, Emmy Kruger, Ingeborg Holmgren, 
Ivar Andresen, Carl Braun, Gunnar Graarud, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Theodor Scheidl and Friedrich Schorr. The sale of 
tickets is already lively and it is therefore advisable to order 
seats early. There will be no festival next year. 
YsAyE Priays 1n CHARITY CONCERT 
BrusseE_s.—Y ‘saye, who is now 71 years old and almost 
never appears in public, played at a charity concert here 
recently with Arthur Rubinstein. They performed the 
3rahms D minor and the César Franck sonatas to the 
vociferous delight of the large audience. Among the many 
distinguished listeners was Princess Marie José. G. 


Fieta’s PopuLarity IN BupAPEsT 


Bupapest.—Miguel Fleta’s concerts and three opera eve- 
nings were the great events of last week. He sang in Tosca, 
Rigoletto and Carmen before splendid audiences in the 
Municipal Opera House. It was there that he sang with an 
Italian stagione some years ago, when he was recognized 
by the press and public as a future star. / 

Bruno WaLtTer Conpucts FIpELio In BuDAPEST 

Buparest.—Bruno Walter’s recent performance of 
Mahler’s Third Symphony as a guest of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra here was a masterpiece of conducting. In the 
Opera House Walter gave a very interesting reading of 
Fidelio as well as an exquisite rendering of the third 
Leonora overture, which was the best we have heard within 
the last ten years. Ack 


Myrna Sharlow Scores Big Success with 
Philadelphia Opera 


Myrna Sharlow, American operatic soprano, who has 
appeared with the Chicago Civic Opera and the San Carlo 
Company, sang Tosca in Philadelphia on February 8, with 
signal success. Opposite her in the cast were Ruffo and 
Zenatello. In company with the same stars Miss Sharlow 
is to ‘appear in Andrea Chenier in the same city on Febru- 
ary 29. 

Reviewing her Tosca performance the 
quirer (Linton Martin) said: “From the moment this Amer- 
ican prima donna stepped on the stage the per- 
formance was hers. Suitably svelte, and with a superbly vital 
voice, Miss Sharlow gave a performance so dynamic and 
dramatic, so consistent and compelling that it was unfor- 
gettably etched on the memories of all who had eyes and 
ears to see and hear. Her magnificent work at the end of 
the second act, from the stabbing of Scarpia to the fall of 
the curtain, was a revelation of almost inspired excellence. 
ate Philadelphia has had no Tosca in recent seasons 
quite the equal of Miss Sharlow’s. 

H. T. Craven wrote for the Record: “Myrna Sharlow, 
American dramatic soprano, who grasped the possibilities of 
the title role with an impressive competence, acted it with 
admirable understanding of the character and sang it with 
a thrilling plenitude of rich, clear tone. . She has 
caught the meaning of the role. Her vocal efforts are seem- 
ingly effortless, ample in volume and faithfully attuned to the 
dramatic situations. She has personal magnetism and is 
quite alluring enough in the part to explain Mario’s adora- 
tion and Scarpia’s fascination. To this recorder it seems 
that Miss Sharlow’s Tosca is the finest since Mme. 
Cavalieri’s. She gave the Vissi d’Arte exquisitely.” 

Samuel L. Laciar, reviewer of the Public Ledger, stated: 

“She is, unquestionably, the finest young American soprano 
that has appeared in Philadelphia for a long time. She 
has all the qualities which go to make real operatic talent— 
voice, stage presence and dramatic ability—the last of which 
was shown to a remarkable extent in the trying second act, 
especially when playing opposite an operatic artist such as 
Mr. Ruffo. Her acting m the second act showed a 
splendid conception of the role; it was intense without being 
overacted which cannot be said ‘of some artists of far greater 
fame. The beautiful Vissi d’Arte was sung with the utmost 
pathos and in the logical position which the scene demands 
instead of exaggerating it, The several duets with Cavara- 
dossi and Scarpia were beautifully rendered.” 


Philadelphia In- 


Mid-Term Recital at Master Institute 


The mid-term recital at the Master Institute of United 
Arts was given on January 31. Among those taking part 
in the program were Janet Simon, Muriel Clinton. Lorraine 
Smith, Alma Younquist, Lilliam Pierson, Janet Binder, Ida 
Goldstein, Anna Charney, Edna Jacobi, Milton Musicus, Rose 
Saffin, Catherine Cohen, Louise Curcio and Leland Logan. 
The piano pupils participating in this program study with 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, Esther J. Lichtmann and 
Ethel Prince Thompson, and those in violin study with 
Gustave Walther and Alba Rose Vietor. The recital was 
attended by a large audience which enthusiastically applauded 
all of the participants. Following the program, the audience 
visited the mid-year exhibition of the students’ work from 
the departments of painting, drawing, sculpture and costume 
design. 
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Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 


New York, Fesruary 20—Lucie Caffaret arrived aboard 
the French liner De Grasse with the most plausible story 
we have heard this winter as to why she never before 
visited these shores and how it happens that she comes 
now. All season prominent artists have been arriving from 
Europe for their first visits here and when asked why they 
hadn’t come over before each has studied a moment and 
then declared he or she hadn’t had time. Included in this 
year’s list of first arrivals are such names as Bernardino 
Molinari, Maurice Ravel, Yelli d’Aranyi, Peder Moller, 
Bela Bartok, Grete Stueckgold, Clara Dullieen, Heinrich 
Schusnus and Georges De Lausnay—to mention only a few. 

Early in the season the answer about not having had 
time to come over before began to lose weight. We've 
been trying to get someone to say that artists in Europe 
are more interested in America, or America is more in- 
terested in artists from Europe, than formerly. 

Mlle. Caffaret almost proves our point. She’s here, she 
said, because she was urged to come. What happened in 
her case was that the wife of a professor at Columbia 
University and several others who had heard Mile. Caffaret 
in Europe asked Richard Copley why someone didn’t ar- 
range an American concert tour for her, Finally Copley 
arranged the tour—and here she is. Mlle. Caffaret said her 
American debut is to be a sort of a climax in her career. 
When she was eleven years old she won first prize as 
pianist at the Paris Conservatory. Then she dropped out 
of sight, playing concerts in the French and Spanish provinces 
only until she was ready for her “grand debut” in Paris 
in 1925. This debut consisted of ten recitals in the French 
capital within a period of five weeks, It is said that this 
was the first time since Rubinstein that any artist has 
attempted ‘such “magnificent tactics” in Paris or anywhere. 
And she was a success and was acclaimed by the critics for 
her method in coming before the public as well as for her 
playing. Most recently she has been concertizing in Germany, 
Italy and through Catalonia, Spain. Her first concert here, 
she said, will be in Town Hall on February 28. 

Bonfiglio Alberini, of the Milan Opera, also arrived in 
the De Grasse. After growing up in Boston he sailed away 
five years ago for a debut in Italy. He comes from a 
musical family. Four brothers and three sisters are singers, 
and while he has been absent his fifteen-year-old daughter 
has gained local recognition in Boston. 

He returns for an American debut, after a visit home in 
3oston, and to join his brother, Alessandro, who has been 
studying in New York this winter. 

The De Grasse also brought Ricardo Cortez and Alma 
Rubens, film stars, who for the past two and a half months 
have been making a picture in Nice. 

Clara Rabinovitch arrived on the Mauretania of the 
Cunard Line. She sailed away last May and the most 
“astonishing” thing she noted in, Europe was her own very 
successful recital in Bechstein Hall, Berlin, shortly before 
sailing for home. The audience cheered her and she was 
written up by the critics as a very big success. But the 
whole thing must have been an “accident,” she thought. 

“It must have been just another case of the right time 


and the right audience,” she said. “because I really don’t 
think I deserved the praise I received. German audiences 
are very nice to American artists, It is fun to play concerts 
in Berlin.” 

Samuel Behrman, playwright, returning aboard the 
Mauretania from the opening of his play, The Second Man, 
in London, declared he had attempted the recital and that 
Miss Rabinovitch was partly wrong, however, and that for 
once the critics had been right. 

Leonide Massine was another Mauretania passenger, also, 
it was reported, Mme. Chaliapin, although if she was she 
succeeded in avoiding all interviewers. 

Rachel Morton, of the British National Opera arrived 
on board the United States liner Republic for a series of 
concerts under the direction of Walter Damrosch. Heinrich 
Knote arrived aboard the Miinchen of the North German 
Lloyd for a Wagner season in Washington, D. C. 

Adamo Didur, John Charles Thomas and Andres Segovia 
were among the passengers sailing for Europe aboard the 
Hamburg-American liner Deutschland. Also on board this 
ship was the second group of Max Reinhardt players, sail- 
ing for home after their season here. 

Maurice Subtil, of the Opera Comique, and Edouard 
Cotreuil, of the Chicago Opera, sailed for France on the 
Suffren. They had never before met, so Joseph Bourgeois 
of the French Line, who is credited with knowing every 
musician who ever crossed the ocean, introduced them. 

“T saw you just a moment ago,” said Cotreuil to Subtil 
as they shook hands, “and I was about to speak to you. 
I thought you were Gatti-Casazza. You look enough like 
him to be his twin,” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Subtil, “I’ve been told that every 
place I’ve been since the day I arrived here, until I’m be- 
ginning to think I am Gatti-Casazza.” 

Subtil arrived three months ago to be conductor with the 
Opera Comique at the season in Montreal. After a very 
successful season in Montreal and a final week in Quebec 
the company is making ready to return to Paris, he said. A 
late telegram to the French Line office stated that twenty- 
five or thirty company members are booked to sail in the 


De Grasse. 
ie ar 


Cabled reports stated that the eastbound Leviathan went 
aground near Southampton but was quickly and safely 
floated again. Joseph Szigeti and Vanni Marcoux and their 
wives were among the passengers. 

The Cap Polonio of the Hamburg-South American Line 
arrived in New York bringing 320 South American tourists 
on a cruise voyage. This is the first special tourist cruise 
ever to arrive here from a foreign country, The increased 
interest in North America of South Americans, it was 
stated by several on board, means, among other things, 
that American artists will receive more enthusiastic wel- 
comes in all parts of South America; also that in the future 
there will be the same sort of interchange of artists between 
North and South America that there has been in the past 
between South America and Europe. GG. K 





Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 

unquestionably went to Conductor Tullio Serafin, who di- 
rected his first Wagnerian opera at the Metropolitan, although 
two seasons ago he conducted Parsifal in Cleveiand. Let it 
be said right here that the Italian maestro acquitted himself 
with distinction. The performance was spirited and pregnant 
with all the beauty and power of the composer’s score. 
Serafin imbued his men with his own fire, and the singers, 
catching his inspiration, combined to give a splendid per- 
formance. We take our hats off to Mr. Serafin. We want 
to hear him conduct other Wagnerian operas. 

Rudolf Laubenthal sang the title role in a manner that 
left little to be desired; he was in particularly fine voice, 
and sang with true Wagnerian style and authority. In ap- 
pearance he presented a strikingly handsome figure. Max 
Bloch, as Mime, was capital in one of his old parts, and 
Friedrich Schorr, the Wanderer, did some of the best 
singing of the afternoon. What a beautiful ‘voice is 
Schorr’s. One of the best in the opera house! Schuetzen- 
dorf’s Alberich was mighty good and seldom have we heard 
Gustafson to better advantage in the music of Fafner. 
Karin Branzell upheld her standard, as Erda, while Gertrude 
Branzell sang Bruennhilde in a manner to justify the 
splendid impression she has created in this, her first, season 
at the opera. The Bird’s voice was supplied by Editha 
Fleischer, the reliable. 


Philadelphia Civic Overa to Give Sixteen 
Operas 


According to an announcement by Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, 
president of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, sixteen 
operas will be given next season by the company, beginning 
October 18. During the five years of the existence of the 
company fifty-two operas have been given, included in which 
were four premieres. 

Announcement also is made that Alexander Smallens has 
been reéngaged as conductor and that Karl T. F. Schroeder 
will continue as stage director. W. Attmore Robinson, 
artistic director, will direct the scenery and costuming for 
the three premieres to be produced next season. 


Ravel at Hurok’s Next Concert 
A recital by Maurice Ravel, French composer-pianist, will 
be the bill of the next Hurok Century Afternoon of Music, 
at the Century Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 26. 
This will be Mr. Ravel’s last New York appearance in re- 
cital during this season. He will be assisted by Lisa Roma, 
soprano, who will interpret his songs. 


Peralta Scores in Harling Opera 
W. Franke Harling’s opera, The Light of St. Agnes, 
with Frances Peralta, Arthur Hackett and Howard Preston 
in the main parts, was such a success on February 13, as 


given by the Washington Opera Company, that it was re- 
peated the next evening, the scheduled performance of 
Werther being postponed to the following week. Mme. 
Peralta, in the principal role, scored one of the finest suc- 
cesses of her career, being unanimously acclaimed by the 
press. 


Woman’s Press Club Luncheon and Musicale 

The Woman’s Press Club of New York City held its 
annual luncheon and musicale at Hotel Astor on Saturday 
afternoon, In the absence of the president, Haryot Holt 
Dey, now in Bermuda, Baroness Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, a past president, presided. 

The program opened with a greeting to the assembly by 
Baroness von Klenner, and continued with Joseph Aus- 
lander’s talk on The Reactions of the Younger Generation 
of Writers to Life. 

Hilda Burke, a co-winner of the National Opera Club 
prize of one thousand dollars, sang Pace Pace O Mio Dio 
(Verdi) in a very creditable manner, showing a soprano 
voice of rich texture and a delicacy of phrasing which de- 
lighted her audience. She was also heard in a group of 
songs by Georges, Brahms and Amy Worth. 

Francis Sisson spoke on the Romance of Money, and 
Dr. Ira S. Wile discoursed in a scholarly manner on the 
Philosophy of Science. 

Helen Dyer Paine was heard in a group of charming 
songologues, recited to a piano accompaniment. Her talent 
is a rare one. Margaret Widdemer, noted novelist and poet, 
addressed the assembly, and Alexander Kisselburgh sang a 
group of songs, among which were Keenenman’s When the 
King Went Forth to War, and Silberta’s The Dancer of 
Kashmir, which he sings with particularly fine feeling. He is 
a singer of sterling musical qualities. Rhea Silberta, the 
composer, proved a very able accompanist. 


Many Engagements for Gudrun Ekeland 


Gudrun Ekeland, a young soprano from Florida, who 
has been studying with Oscar Saenger for the past few 
seasons, is now located in New York and has been in 
demand for concert work for her beautiful voice and charm- 
ing personality never fail to win her audiences. 

_Miss Ekeland sings in several languages, and, being of 
Norwegian descent, she has filled a number of engage- 
ments with Norwegian societies this season. The follow- 
ing are a few of her recent appearances: December 11, 
Luther League, Port Richmond, S. I.; December 25, Zion 
Lutheran Church, St. George, S. I.; December 29, Nor- 
wegian Seaman’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; December 29, 
Norwegian-American Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; January 1, 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; January 1, Norwegian 
Seaman’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. (return engagement) ; 
January 3, Luther League, Port Richmond, S. I. (return 
engagement) ; January 6, Zion Luther League, Port Rich- 
mond, S. I.; January 28, Masonic Club, St. George, S. L: 
February 5, English Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
February 11, Ladies’ Auxiliary of Norwegian Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 
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By Alfred Spouse 
Supervisor of High School Vocal Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


(This is the first of a series of four articles based upon the 
experience of the author. The other articles are entitled: 
How to organize high school voice culture classes; Technic 
of voice culture and the art of singing an academic subject; 
Developing soloists in high school voice culture classes. 
—The Editor.) 


The ever-widening horizon of public school curricula in 
at country of ours has disclosed many new subjects 
during the present genera 
tion. The question, “What 
is education,” has been pro- 
vocative of as much discus 
sion as that other poser, 
“What is beauty?” Broadly 
speaking, the thought of edu- 
cation as capacity to live 
worthily in our complex so 
cial organization clearly in- 
dicates the inclusion of musi- 
cal experience into our prim- 
ary and secondary schools as 
logical and necessary. <A 
world without music would 
be unthinkable, even to a 
“tired business man.” It is 
everywhere around us _ in 
some guise, in the home, the 
church, the theater, the 
dance, the Rotary Club, the 
parade, the funeral, and even 
in the canoe-ride on the river. It is as common as language, 
and even the deaf are endeavoring to experience it. 

The demand for music is enormous, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the present generation of Srown-ups can 
merely listen. The new generation now coming into matur- 
ity wants to sing, to play musical instruments, to be able to 
participate actively and personally. It is to meet this new 
demand that our public schools have embarked upon a col- 
ossal and ever-growing enterprise of formal music-teaching 
in thousands of school buildings throughout the land 

We have reached a day when we may safely say that 
the grade-schools are generally launched upon a program of 
musical instruction which is becoming increasingly efficient. 
The junior high schools, a comparatively new division, are 
busy adjusting their programs with an eye to better con- 
tinuity of what the grade-schools are doing. The senior 
high schools are turning out yearly a large number of musi- 
cally ambitious youngsters, already well routined in the 
fundamentals of playing orchestral instruments, and a 
smaller number in the art of singing. 

Instrumental music has made great strides, and it is pos- 
sible to hear in every State in the Union school bands and 
orchestras of astounding musical capacity. The marvelous 
National High School Orchestra, recruited and organized 
by Joe Maddy, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is concrete evidence of 
this. The orchestra of something over two hundred boys 
and girls from all parts of the country, the best in their 
several high schools, furnished a tremendous thrill for the 
eminent Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who conducted part of a con- 
cert program given at one of the Public School Music Con 
ferences of last year. Imagine boys and girls of high school 
age working expertly under the maestro’s baton. 

Suppose the population of a senior high school to be 
1,400. Perhaps sixty of them are enrolled in the band and 
orchestra and regularly receive progressive and systematic 
instruction in the use of their instrument for solo and en 
semble playing. By this active participation, they learn the 
works of the masters and their music experience is a vital 
living thing. Such a program would seem comprehensive, 
progressive and, to the casual observer, complete as a pro 
gram of high school music. But what of the other 1,340 
boys and girls who are not enrolled in the band and orches 
tra? 

In this day and age nearly every one of them can sing a 
little. Nearly every one of them can “carry a tune” because 
very few monotones and out-of-tunes nowadays are being 
sent up from the grade schools. What about training thes« 
young voices to sing well, to know something about the 
fundamentals of good tone production; in short to give 
them the training that will preserve their voices to last as 
long as their healthy bodies last? By the time boys and 
girls have reached the sophomore year in high school, there 
are left very few unchanged voices. In the face of the 
widely-held opinion of the past, to the contrary, I can see no 
reason for withholding organized and systematic voice cul 
ture from them, once the voice has changed. 

Why turn them loose on ambitious choral programs with 
out technical training in voice management first? Suppose 
the boys in the orchestra to have been born with a violin 
on their arm, or better still, suppose each boy automatically 
acquired a violin about the time his voice changed; it would 
be considered only sound procedure first to a anata them 
with the ordinary technic of the instrument before giving 
them their place in the ensemble. 

If it be said that the vocal organs at that age are too 
immature and tender to be subjected to routine culture, it 
seems to me that the objection is invalidated by the very 
actions of the boys themselves. There can be imagined noth- 
ing more cruel than the treatment these young fellows will 
deal out to their poor throats from sheer animal spirits, 
without reference to singing in the school at all. For in 
stance you have heard them give utterance to blood-curdling 
yells of the most elemental description as they burst out 
of-doors at the close of a school session. Or you have heard 
them, boys and girls together, in the organized cheering at 
school assemblies, or at the critical spots of either a baseball 
or basketball game. Recently the writer had several of 
them report for special practice on some new and ambitious 
music for an a capella program. The rehearsal was useless 
because they had been to a basketball game the night before. 
The tenors were all basses, and the basses were more nearly 
like fog-horns than anything human. They were all right 
again the following week. 

I cannot believe that their vocal organs are tender, for 
my experiences prove that they are tough. I am sure, how- 
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ever, that if they yell much it will be impossible for them 
to sing softly and sweetly. Their vocal chords will be so 
inured to yelling that they will not respond at all to the 
gentle effort needed for pianissimo. All these observations 
make me think that it is far better, and in fact necessary, 
to get them into voice classes as soon as ever the voice 
has changed, and without loss of time proceed to teach them 
correct breathing for singing, and freedom of all the vocal 
mechanism. Progressive and systematic instruction in the 
correct use of the vocal instrument will never hurt any 
throat in the world. 

It is entirely possible to train five or six times as many 
people in voice culture, and to use them all in singing en 
sembles, in every high :chool, as is possible in band and 
orchestra. In the first place instruments cost a goodly sum, 
but voices are free. In your high school, Mr. Director, why 
not start new voice culture classes every semester for as 
many periods as you can manage each week, and thus keep 
a large part of the 1,340 boys and girls not in the band or 
orchestra, constantly at work learning to use their voices 
properly, and make of their music a vital living thing also? 

The suggestion is not fantastic. High school voice cul- 
ture classes are to be found in New York, the Carolinas, 
Pennsylvania, California and Oklahoma—only there are not 
enough of them. 

Let us clear away the old cobwebs of mystery from the 
subject of voice culture and prove that it is not a hidden 
art at all. Show to the high school students the joys of 
lucid ‘and simple directions that will produce the free and 
correct action of the vocal mechanism with the inevitable 
pure and free tone. You in turn will find a joy in a great 
work holding treasures that are scarcely hidden. Beautiful 
voices in the youth of America are numerous, and in each 
group that you might organize, one or more rare gems will 
be found. 

Prepare this youth who has this natural gift of a rarely 
beautiful voice so that when he leaves your class room to go 
farther in the art of singing he will intelligently select a 
teacher of good repute and pursue his studies with a zeal and 
understanding uncommon to the young student who has not 
had the stimulating experience in a skillfully conducted 
high school voice culture class. 

To every band and orchestra of sixty members, let us have 
ten times the number of voice culture students, not to com- 
pete in any way with the instrumental development in the 
schools but because every youngster has a voice, the proper 
use of which, in both song and speech, is his rightful heritage. 

Every high school music director who is not exclusively 
an instrumentalist should hasten to prepare and qualify for 
the proper training of voice culture classes so that the stu- 
dents may learn early to use the vocal mechanism correctly 
and wisely, thus enabling them to partake actively in the 
forward- looking plan to make the United States as much a 
world country in the arts as it is in business. 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cronham 


The arrival of Phyllis May Cronham at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Cronham was the signal for a front page 
story in the Portland Evening News of February 10. The 
little newcomer’s father is municipal organist of Portland, 
Me., and her mother is well known professionally in con- 
cert and opera as May Korb 
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Berlin 


(Continued from page 9) 
played with admirable art and magnificent effect of sound, 
and a modest little quartet by Franz Xaver Richter, repre- 
sentative of the pre-classic art of the Mannheim school. 
A New Quartet 

The Brosa Quartet, so far unknown in Berlin, was heard 
in its own concert and at a private reception given the 
artists by the International Society for Modern Music. This 
ensemble is a most cultivated body of players, possessing 
brilliant qualities and animated by a truly artistic musical 
spirit. They also played the César Franck quartet, and 
quite differently from the Léners; less broad and pompous, 
but hardly less accomplished. Arnold Bax’s second quartet, 
heard here for the first time on this occasion, is rather 
rhapsodic in character, considerably influenced by Debussy, 
but attractive in sound and color, though hardly music of 
great weight. 

A Great CELLIST 

Gregor Piatigorsky has, within a few years, risen to the 
very front rank of contemporary cellists. His beautiful, 
noble tone, the ease, elegance and technical finish of his 
playing, his musicianly, intelligent manner and the maturity 
of his style all combine to make him an artist of exceptional 
quality. His recital showed him in his best form and it 
was enjoyed by a large appreciative audience. His partner 
at the piano was Karol Szreter, likewise a superb artist. 

Indeed Szreter’s piano recital was an event of artistic im- 
portance. The great natural gifts of this young Polish 
pianist have now reached the point of harmonious coordina- 
tion that stamp him as an artist of individuality. The 
center of interest in his program was a truly splendid per- 
formance of Chopin’s B minor sonata, in which a brilliant 
technical equipment was made subservient to the problems 
of style and expression. This was also true of the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata and fugue, the Brahms and the Liszt group. 

More PIANISTS 

The Italian pianist, Carlo Zecchi, also belongs to the elite 
of the younger generation of pianists. He scored a demon- 
strative and fully deserved success here in a highly polished 
and fascinating reading of a Bach- Vivaldi concerto. He 
also played the Liszt Don Juan Fantasy with a most exciting 
virtuosity and showed considerable powers of expression in 
Schumann and Chopin numbers. Another highly efficient 
pianist, Lydia Hoffmann Behrendt, is making a specialty of 
modern music. Her last program contained new composi- 
tions by Ernst Toch and Darius Milhaud. The former’s 
Tanz und Spielstiicke, op. 50, are genuinely suggestive of 
dance and play, full of the modern mechanical and rhythmical 
energy, but rather empty musically. Also Milhaud’s 
Saudades de Brazil were disappointing trifles of very 
mediocre value. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT 


Honegger’s Antigone Has German Premiere 


Brriin.—Arthur Honegger’s musical tragedy in three acts, 
Antigone, had its first performance in Germany in Essen, a 
short time after its world premiere at the Brussels Opera. 
The Essen Opera is at present directed by Rudolf Schulz- 
Dornburg, who for years has been a conspicuous figure in 
modern music and has attracted international attention by 
his endeavors to propagate radical modern art. 

It is difficult at present te be sure what impression the 
new opera has really made here, for the endeavor to sur- 
round it with a sensational atmosphere, so characteristic of 
many modern efforts, too easily turns attention from the 
essential points. A detailed account of the work would be 
superfluous here, for it was discussed in these pages on the 
occasion of its Brussels performance. Whether the city of 
Essen is the proper place for extravagant experiments of 
this sort (born in the super-refined and somewhat perverted 
Parisian atmosphere) seems extremely doubtful, in spite of 
the boisterous enthusiasm of a group of fanatical partisans. 
At the third performance a part of the audience protested 
so vehemently against the work that it became impossible 
to continue and Schulz-Dornburg had to make a speech be- 
fore the performance could go on. 

Together with Antigone, Honegger’s symphonic poem for 
dance and moving chorus, Horace Victorieux, had its first 
scenic performance anywhere, though the orchestral music 
had already been heard in Berlin under the Swiss conductor, 
Eugen Straub. This “symphonie mimée” was more con- 
vincing than the opera, thanks to the effective pantomime 
and interesting rhythmical motion of the chorus. Here some 
of the new ideas of the German Handel renaissance became 
fertile ground for the production of modern art. 

Earty Busoni 

A juvenile composition of Ferruccio Busoni has had a 
rather belated premiére in Mainz. The Seasons, for male 
chorus, solo-voices and orchestra, were written about 1881, 
when the composer was seventeen years old. Only recently, 
after forty-seven years, this pleasant and effective work was 
performed for the first time in Italian by the Mainz Male 
Chorus Society, and proved a welcome addition to the scanty 
male-chorus literature of artistic weight. In the same pro- 
gram Busoni’s pupil, a young American pianist, Edward 
Weiss, played his master’s Indian Fantasy with much suc- 
cess, and Dr. Herrmanns, the Berlin bass singer, contributed 
a number of the late composer’s rarely heard songs. 

Hagen, in Westphalia, an industrial city of hardly one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, can nevertheless boast of a 
remarkably active musical life, both in opera and concert, 
owing chiefly to the ability and initiative of its conductor, 
Richard Richter. With comparatively small means at his 
disposal he knows how to produce complicated and exacting 
works like Miaskovsky’s sixth symphony, which as yet is 
hardly known in Germany. Renorts from Hagen dwell on 
the powerful i impression produced by this symphony of Soviet 
Russia’s most prominent composer. 

In the Oldenburg theater two Mozart works, hardly ever 
performed since Mozart’s time, have been revived. Gebler’s 
drama, Thamos, King of Egypt, with Mozart’s incidental 
music, choral and orchestral, may be called a prelude to the 
Magic Flute. Occasionafly one hears in concerts a part of 
Mozart’s score, written in 1773, but never in conjunction with 
the play for which it was expressly written. 

Mozart’s unfinished opera, Zaide, was also given in Olden- 
burg. This forermnner of the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
was written in 1779 but never performed. The score is in- 
teresting for it is Mozart’s first attempt at a German libretto. 
Moreover, it contains some melodramatic experiments, melo- 
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drama at that time having become fashionable because of 
Rousseau’s Pygmalion and Benda’s series of melodramatic 
compositions, which were famous about 1780. 

Huco LEIcHTENTRITT 


Leipsic Prefers “Conservative” Novelties 


The celebrated Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic, conducted 
by Furtwangler, bear a great resemblance in their programs 
to F urtwangler’s Berlin Philharmonic concerts. But it is in- 
teresting to note that while all the novelties introduced in 
Berlin are also performed in Leipsic, not all the Leipsic 
premiéres are repeated in Berlin. Compositions of a rather 
conservative character are welcome in Leipsic, whereas the 
demand in Berlin is for more radical music. Among the 
less “ultra” works recently performed is Ewald Straesser’s 
sixth symphony. Straesser is held in high esteem in Cologne, 
where he resides, whereas in Berlin his cultivated but en- 
tirely unsensational music has never been much appreciated. 
Also Karl August Nielsen’s fifth symphony, heard at the 
Frankfort Festival and Vaughan Williams’ Fantasy on an 
English Theme for string orchestra were reserved for 
Leipsic by Furtwangler. 

The eighth Gewandhaus concert was confided to a guest 
conductor, Karl Schuricht, who chose Bruckner’s fifth sym- 
phony as his principal work. America, by the way, is about 
to make the acquaintance of this eminent conductor, who will 
be a guest in St. Louis during the coming weeks. 

Modern choral works of importance were presented to the 
Leipsic public by Prof. Karl Straube and his fine chorus. 
Honegger’s Le Roi David met with well deserved success, 
and Zoltan Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, which made so 
powerful an impression at the Zurich festival in 1926, was 
also very favorably received in Leipsic, the composer him- 
self conducting the performance. 


Germany Has Harmonica Trust 


BeRLIN.—For readers with a commercial turn of mind it 
may be interesting to hear of a musical world-monopoly re- 
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cently created in a hidden corner of Germany. The modest 
mouth organ (Mundharmonika), a popular toy all over the 
world, not only for children but also for grown up people 
of primitive musical instincts, is made almost exclusively in 
the little town of Trossingen in Wiirtemberg. Three fac- 
tories in this place, controlling ninety per cent of the entire 
world’s trade in this article have now been combined into a 
formidable trust. Millions in capital have been invested in 
this business, and it may surprise American readers to hear 
that more than fifty millions of these small instruments were 
exported in 1927, of which more than twenty millions went 
to the United States. England bought five million a 

cordeons, India three millions, and also Italy, Argentine and 


Canada are good customers, each ordering a million annually 
HL. 


Leon Goossens Sails But Will Return Next 
Year 

Leon Goossens, who has been called the arch-priest of th 
oboe, brother of the conductor, Eugene Goossens, has been 
obliged to cancel some of his American engagements, and 
has left New York on the Berengaria to fulfill orchestral 
engagements in London. 

Mr. Goossen’s program of music in the Guild The 
ater on January 22 was so well received that he is pre enya 
other interesting programs for another visit to Americ: 
next season. 
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Maria Koussevitsky in American Operatic 
Debut 


Maria Koussevitsky sang the role of Mimi in La Boheme 
recently with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, the 
occasion marking her American operatic debut. “Her debut 
was very successful,” said Samuel Laciar in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “her voice being very high and clear and 
taking the high C at the close of the first act with ease, 
clarity and volume. She sang beautifully and with consum 
mate artistry.” 
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Ethel Lyon, were presented in the regular Saturday after- 
noon program on February 18 in Kimball Hall. 

Ernest Powell, a former student of Karleton Hackett 
of the voice faculty, presented recently in Marshall, Tex., 
a program of songs and poems of his own composition. 

Pearl Appel, pupil of Allen Spencer, and Ruth Alexander, 
pupil of Silvio Scionti, are filling engagements in recitals 
of music for two pianos. They played on February 6 
for the Austin Woman’s Club and for Phi Beta Sorority in 
Kimball Salon and appeared before the Three Arts Club 
on February 12, 

The International Society of Contemporary Composers 
presented in its recent program a new Sonata for violin 
and piano by Ruth Crawford of the Conservatory faculty. 

3eatrice Eppstein, pianist, pupil of Heniot Levy, and 
winner in the contest of the Society of American Musicians, 
will appear as soloist in the Children’s Series of programs 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in March. 

The Annual Community program given by the Laramie 
State Bank on February 2 in the Austin Maccabee Temple 
enlisted the services of Callie Harcourt, violinist, and Ruth 
Annis and Muriel Parker, pianists, pupils of the American 
Conservatory. 

Organ pupils of Emily Roberts recently engaged are 
Ruth McNeil, Organist River Forest Presbyterian Church 
and Ethel Clutterham, organist, Wicker Park Lutheran 
Church. JEANNETTE Cox. 


More Paris Successes for Beatrice MacCue 


3eatrice MacCue, contralto, is at present touring Europe 
and is winning laurels wherever she sings. The Paris Tele- 
gram made the following comment on her solo singing in the 
Christmas Cantata in the American Church: “Miss Beatrice 
MacCue especially distinguished herself with her rich con- 
tralto voice, beautiful legato singing, and clear enunciation. 
Her solo was one of the best of the cantata. She is a true 
oratorio singer.” And of her performance at a musicale at 
the home of Sarah Fischer of the Opera Comique the same 
paper says: “““An American, Miss MacCue, the possessor of 
a superb oanteaiee voice, rich in quality, ‘mellow and well 
trained, also with much personal charm, sang impressively 
Tchaikowsky’s Qui brula d’amour and a dramatic English 
air. The lady has more than average talent and made a 


deep impression. 
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MYRNA SHARLOW 


February 23, 


Obituary 


HARRIET SEYMOUR ROBINSON 


Mrs. Harriet Seymour Robinson, pianist, musical educator 
and accompanist, ced in New York C ity on January 28. The 
deceased was born in Peekskill, N. Y., in 1843, the daughter 
of David L. and Delia Ann Seymour. Her brother George 
was one of the founders of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and her other brother, Frederick, was a prominent musician 
in northern New York State, where he organized and con- 
ducted many concerts and music festivals. 

Mrs. Robinson began her musical training at the Moravian 
School of Bethlehem, Pa., and later studied the piano with 
Richard Hoffman, a prominent teacher of his day. She ap- 
peared on the same program with Hans von Biilow during 
his first visit to America, and was soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on tour. As a teacher she was connected 
with St. Mary’s School at Peekskill and the music depart- 
ment of Vassar College. In later years Mrs. Robinson acted 
as the private accompanist and coach to Alma Gluck and 
McCall Lanham. 

The deceased was a woman of rare humor, keen percep- 
tions and fine understanding of men, women and musicians, 
and had a great sympathy for the ideals of her confreres 
that endeared her to all with whom she came in contact. 
She was affectionately known as “Mother” to Mme. Gluck 
and as “Aunt Tattie” to McCall Lanham, who prized her as a 
real musician, a genial and lovable personality and a rare 
friend. 


BERTHE BRAGGIOTTI 


Berthe de Pourtales Braggiotti, well 
dancer, died early last Thursday morning, February 16, at 
the Parkway Hospital, Brookline, where she had been a 
patient for several weeks, and where she was operated on 
for appendicitis the previous Thursday night. 

The deceased, who early developed marked talent for 
dancing, was born in Florence, Italy, the daughter of Isidore 
Braggiotti, the famous teacher of voice culture, whose wife 
was the late Mrs. Lily (Schlesinger) Braggiotti, daughter of 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger of Boston and Brookline. With 
her three sisters, Miss Francesca, Miss Gloria and Miss 
Marta Braggiotti and her four brothers, she spent the 
early years of her life at the family home, the Villa Brag- 
gotti in the outskirts of Florence. Her mother was a well 
known singer and great artists of the day assembled at their 
home for impromptu musicales and concerts. 

As young girls the four sisters took dancing lessons and 
studied under some of the foremost teachers in Europe. 
During the war they gave their services generously as en- 
tertainers at Army encampments. 

Miss Braggiotti had danced many times before Boston 
audiences in various plays, with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, on the stage of Keith’s Theater and at 
private recitals. She was also well known to hundreds of 
pupils who have studied under her instruction. 


known Boston 


REV, DR. GOODCHILD 


Rev. Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church, New York, died following a year’s illness 
on February 18, in his apartment, Hotel Willard. He was 
known for twenty-eight years in religious circles as a leader 
of the Fundamentalists, and in musical circles for his love 
of music, The latter found expression in the regular pre- 
sentation of monthly musical services, when his organists 
(Frank Benedict, and later F. W. Riesberg) produced works 
of one composer only; under the latter, evenings of Brahms 
and Liszt attracted special attention. When the theatrical 
world moved uptown into his vicinity, West 42d street, 
his church was sold for nearly half a million dollars, uniting 
with, and afterward building on the site of the Riverside 
3aptist church. Surviving him are his widow, Clara Myers 
Goodchild, and only son, Dr. Franklin M. Goodchild, whose 
wife is Frederika Riesberg, daughter of his former organist. 
The funeral services took place in his former church, the 
Central Baptist, February 20, and was a notable gathering 
of religious and musical personages. 


CAROLINA EBEA BENITEZ 


Senora Carolina Ebea Benitez, seventy-eight, died Wednes- 
day morning, February 15, at her home, 250 West Eighty- 
second street, New York. The deceased was the mother of 
Jorge C. Benitez, teacher of singing, and of Mrs. Lucien N. 
Plante of New York. 


CARL V. LACHMUND 


The regrettable information comes just as the Musica. 
Courter goes to press, of the death on February 20, of Carl 
V. Lachmund, the noted pianist and teacher. Mr. Lach- 
mund, a pupil of Liszt, had a successful early career as a 
soloist and also published numerous compositions. He is 
survived by two brothers, a sister, two daughters, and two 
sons. He was seventy-four years old 
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Arthur Baecht, American violinist, whose Town Hall 
recital created unusual interest, will present a group of 
artist-pupils at the Y. M. H. A. auditorium, Newark, N. J., 
February 26. 

Frederic Baer has been re-engaged by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra to sing the role of Kurwenal in ex- 
cerpts from Tristan und Isolde, under Walter Damrosch, on 
February 23 and 26, at Carnegie Hall and Mecca Auditorium, 
New York, respectively. He will appear in Brooklyn .on 
March 3 at the Academy of Music. 

Olga Bibor-Stern, who came from Hungary twelve 
years ago and achieved considerable reputation as a pianist, 
now plays frequently for leading artists and also has a select 
class of piano pupils: 

Richard Bonelli, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, is mak- 
ing an intensive study of criminology under the guidance of 
Judge John R. McCooty in the Chicago Criminal Court. 

The Music Education Studio’s Boys and Girls Club 
gave a festival program and party during the holidays, some 
hity children being present. The kindergarten and first 
grade classes also had a program, which included an ex- 
hibition of their school work, dances and piano solos. These 
activities are a part of the courses of this studio and bring 
into play not only music, but also the affiliated arts. 

Leila Hearne Cannes, president of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, provided an interesting program for the 
January 29 afternoon musicale. Mabel Robeson sang songs 
by French and American composers, and Elizabeth Topping 
played works by Beethoven and Chopin. Edwin Walker was 
the accompanist. The hostess was Elinor Armstrong, who 
was assisted by Oli Forstrom, Jeanie W. Roche, Gertrude 
Hamilton and Helen Heinemann. 

Mathilde and Helene Coffer, who gave a two-piano 
recital at the Gallo Theater on January 29, repeated the 
program for the Y. W. H. A. Their playing both times was 
met with considerable enthusiasm by public and press alike. 
Individually and in ensemble the pianism of these musicians 
was decidedly commendable. 

Dubinsky Musical Art piano pupils, all students of 
Leonard Lonquist, gave a recital at the Dubinsky Studios. 
Sammy Selikowitz, pianist, and Albert Nusbaum, cellist, 
pupil of Mr. Dubinsky, were particularly fine. Others on 
the program were Loise Keah, Gretchen Bartel, Janette 
Cohen, Mildred Kinch, Charles Dunhan, Carl Thomson and 
Lawrence Hawkes. 

Arline Felker has removed to New York, where she 
has a vocal studio. Her wide experience as church and con- 
cert singer, with frequent broadcasting, has made her name 
generally known. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give its last concert of the 
season at Town Hall on February 28, at which time it will 
present a new work in modern vein by Erwin Schulhoff, a 
young Bohemian composer. 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager of New York, re- 
cently entertained General Director Carl Schuricht and his 
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assistant, Mr. Konig, at a party given in honor of Yelly 
d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, who was brought to this 
country by Miss Friedberg to appear in concert. Mr. 
Schuricht is now in St. Louis, where he is to appear as one 
of the guest conductors of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, 


Katharine Gorin, pianist, recently appeared at the 
MacDowell Club, presenting works by Cesar Franck, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Medtner, and Scriabin. 

The Harmony Acres Musical Tea on February 2, at 
the Park Central Hotel, New York, included a comic opera 
sketch by Emma R. Steiner, with the composer at the piano. 
Boyd Hanchett, blind tenor, sang a French aria and Harris’ 
Madrigal. Various announcements were made pertaining 
to the Harmony Acres Home in Bay Shore, L. I. 

Frances and Grace Hoyt gave a housewarming party 
at their home in New York on February 12. Among the 
many guests were Henry K. Hadley, Inez Barbour Hadley, 
Charles and Alma Kitchell, David Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hosea, Cissie Loftus, Arthur Woodruff, Oley Speaks, 
Harold Henry, whose songs were featured during the eve- 
ning; Tija Mittell, Dr. and Mrs. Fred Finnegan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell P. Hoyt and Harry Gilbert. Music was fur- 
nished by singers from the University Glee Club and by 
pupils of Miss Hoyt. Grace Hoyt in Indian costume gave 
monologues. 

The London String Quartet will give a New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on February 26, on which occasion 
they will play The Pixy Ring from the Fairy Suite by 
H. Waldo-Warner, the viola player in the quartet. 

Lotta Madden, soloist with the Goldman Band, has 
been re-engaged by that organization for this season, and 
hopes she may begin singing on the thirteenth of June. This 
was the case last year and as she then had thirteen engage- 
ments, she believes that this is her lucky number. Two of 
her pupils who are active in the professional world are 
Edith Milton and Alice Jones. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, whose costume recitals bring 
her into constant and favorable notice, following brief retire 
ment, has resumed her activities, which also include teaching 
a select class of pupils. 

N. Lindsay Norden gave an organ recital on February 
15 at the First Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Pa., where 
he is organist and choirmaster. His program included 
works by Wagner, R. S. Stoughton, Alf Hurum, Tschai- 
kowsky, Lefebure-Wely and his own Arietta Grazioso, an 
organ arrangement of a composition for violin, harp and 
organ, 

Margaret Northrup, soprano, broadcasted with a 
mixed quartet over radio station WGL on February 15, and 
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on February 19 she appeared in concert before the Crescent 
Club of Brooklyn. 

Eugenio di Pirani, pianist, composer and teacher, re 
cently printed an article on piano playing. He discusses 
such essentials as Wrong Grouping, Wrong Basses, Stumb- 
ling, Keeping Time, Blurring, Visualizing and Style. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, includes among her current 
engagements appearances at a number of private homes in 
the vicinity of Chicago. On February 4, she sang at the 
residence of Mrs. Lyman James, who was celebrating her 
ninety-first birthday. Mrs. James is a sister of Marshall 
Field. 

Ruth Rogers is scheduled for two festival appearances 
this season, one at Pittsburg, Kans., when she will sing 
The Messiah, and the other at White Plains, N. Y., with 
the Westchester County Musical Association. Other future 
engagements for Miss Rogers are with the New York 
League of Composers, the Cornell University Deen 
and a recital at Chippenberg, Pa. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond, conductor of the Brooklyn 
Morning Choral, has been elected by the Flushing Oratorio 
Society as conductor of its spring concert, when The Crea 
tion will be given. The Morning Choral gives a benefit con 
cert for the Deaconesses Home in the Brooklyn Academy 
on February 24, with Paul Parks, baritone, and Hannah 
Klein, pianist, as soloists. The spring concert of this 
organization will consist of some unnsually melodious num- 
bers, including Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, a Temple 
Chant by Maganini, Dunn’s Marquesan Isle, and two works 
written especially for and dedicated to the club by William 
Lester. 

Helen Thomas, soprano, is a favorite singer in Atlan- 
tic City. One paper commented on her winning personality, 
“with a voice of lovely timbre, fresh and luscious, musical 
understanding and interpretive qualities.’ Miss Thomas 
sang on January 28 over PWG, at the Atlantic City High 
School, where she will also share a program with Arthur 
Scott Brooke, organist, on March 4. She has been re- 
engaged for the Hotel Dennis on February 28 

Elizabeth Tudor, soprano of New vars, recently was 
called to her home town, Van Wert, Ohio, to give the 
principal program in the high school entertainment course 
sponsored by O. D. Bowland, a member of the faculty. 

Jeannette Vreeland gave a song recital in Greensburg, 
Pa. on February 8, and on February 10 and 11 she was 
heard in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the Men- 
delssohn Choir. The latter part of March the soprano 
starts a solidly booked concert itinerary that will keep her 
busy until the middle of May 
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Stockholm Has Turandot Premiere 


Verdi Renaissance Brings Ballo in Maschera to Sweden 
Many Concert Novelties—Arthur Shattuck 
and Jan Smeterlin Popular Pianists 


STOCKHOLM.—Turandot has at last found its way to 
Sweden and the beginning of the new year saw a magnificent 
premiére here of Puccini’s posthumous opera. Everything 
possible was done to achieve a lasting success. Such singers 
as Ruth Althin, Einar Beyron and Helga Gorlin were chosen 
for the parts of Turandot, Prince Calaf and Liu respectively, 
with the able Nils Grevilius for conductor, while great care 
was taken to insure the historical correctness of the elaborate 
scenery and costumes. 

Sweden has also shared in the general Verdi renaissance, 
and in this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
original hero of Un Ballo in Maschera was King Gustav 
III, who actually was murdered at a masked ball. Con- 
sequently this particular opera of Verdi was not allowed to 
be performed here until last year, when it had its Swedish 
premiére at the Stockholm Royal Opera. 

Leo BLeEcH THE CONDUCTOR 

3oth this opera and Il Trovatore were conducted here 
with the usual success by Leo Blech since the new year, 
and he is about to bring out the Swedish premiére of La 
Forza del Destino. Likewise worthy of mention are the 
revivals of Kurt Atterberg’s Backahasten (Steed of the 
Waves) and Ture Rangstrom’s Crown Bride, of which the 
latter again proved its high artistic qualities. 

One of the latest novelties in the concert field is Arthur 
Honegger’s King David. It was performed at one of the 
Royal Opera symphony concerts together with Sibelius’ 
latest symphonic poem, Tapiola (The Castle of the Forest 
God) which is a sort of continuation of the Finnish epic, 
the Kalevala. 

Under the same auspices a memorial concert was given 
in honor of the late Wilhelm Stenhammar, Sweden’s leading 
composer. The program, confined to Stenhammar’s works, 
included the G minor symphony, a ballad from the opera, 
Tirfing, and the choral work, A Folk, which contains an 
a cappella movement, called Sweden, that is in the nature oi 
a national anthem. This movement is often sung alone. 


3LocH CoNCERTO PLEASES 

Vaclav Talich, popular Czech conductor who spent the 
larger part of the first half of the season here conducting 
the Concert Society, has now returned and resumed activities. 
Among the first of his 1928 novelties Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
for String Orchestra has made the deepest impression. Paul 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Orchestra, on the other hand, 
awakened very little response, as did a suite for String 
Orchestra by the Swedish composer, Hilding Rosenborg. 

A number of other excellent foreign conductors have been 
introduced to Sweden this year, namely Carl Schuricht, 
Leopold Reichwein, who made a particularly deep impression 
as a Bruckner conductor, and Hermann Abendroth. The 
last-named also accompanied, among others, the American 
pianist, Arthur Shattuck, in a performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
Egyptian Concerto. 

SMETERLIN SCORES 

The two violinists, Zlatko Balakovic and Cecilia Hansen, 
and the Polish pianist, Jan Smeterlin, have had outstanding 
successes among the recitalists. Smeterlin’s delicate, poetic 
playing of a Chopin program was especially delightful. A 
recital by the highly gifted Finnish singer, Helge Lindberg, 
just before his death, gave extra cause for grief at his loss. 

An evening of his own compositions given by Selim 
Palmgren and his wife, Maikli Jarnefelt- Palmgren, gave 
renewed proof of this Finnish composer’s lyric talents and 
good taste. His piano concerto (No. 4), April, recently 
played at the Konzertverein, shows strong influences of the 
French school in its shimmering orchestral color. 

Two more pianists must not be forgotten, namely Wiéner 
and Doucet, whose two-piano performances prove that even 
jazz can be played artistically HERMANN GLIMSTEDT 

Whittington in Florida 

Dorsey Whittington, young American pianist who has 
just returned from a tour of Europe, is conducting a six 
weeks’ master class in Jacksonville, Fla. This is the first 
master class Jacksonville has ever held, and from the en 
thusiastic cooperation Whittington has met with, it promises 
to be an annual event. Whittington will be presented in 
recital by the Friday Musicale at the Woman’s Club on 
April 10. Many teachers and advanced students, not only 
from Jacksonville but also from adjacent cities and states, 
have begun study with this distinguished artist. He has 
been invited to conduct at the annual concert of the Junior 
Orchestra of Jacksonville on March 5 and will appear in 
many recitals and two-piano programs with Mrs. Whitting- 
ton in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
\labama before beginning the a summer master 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


class 


Miloradovich Scores at White Plains 

Recently, Milo Miloradovich, soprano, sang in Handel’s 
Messiah with the White Plains Choral and Symphonic So- 
ciety. After her successful appearance the White Plains 
Daily Reporter said of her: “Miss Miloradovich who, in 
spite of her Russian name is American born, was the solo- 
ist most enthusiastically received by the audience. Her 
voice justifies the adjective ‘golden’ which has been applied 
to it, and her simplicity of manner and personal charm 
contributed in no small degree to the effect produced by her 
art. She was at her best in thé great solo, I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth.” Miss Miloradovich is one of the 
many successful artist pupils of the Bel Canto Studio who 
are winning public success. 


Organ Dedicated to Doane College 


On February 5, E. Harold Geer, organist of Vassar Col- 
lege, gave the dedicatory recital on the new Cook Memorial 
Organ in Lee Memorial Chapel at Doane College, Crete, 
Neb. The organ is a three-manual Reuter electro-pneumatic 
with a choice of thirty-eight stops. Mr. Geer played an 
interesting and exacting program without notes in a way 
that aroused the enthusiasm of the capacity audience. In- 
cluded in the program was one of his own compositions. 


February 23, 1928 


The assisting artists were June Judy, organist of Doane 
College, and the Doane Choir under the direction of Charles 
V. Kettering. The dedicatory speech was delivered by 
President Edwin B. Dean, Doane College, with prayer by 
the Rev. Harold Cooper. The service was broadcast over 
KFAB, Lincoln, be remote control. 





lQucsinns About Violin | 
Study Answered | 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musica Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Buld- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able ta 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week 


Q.—Should there be a difference of pitch between G 
sharp and A flat, C sharp and D flat, etc.? B.R. 


A.—This is a que stion which has come up many times 
among violinists. ‘Technically speaking, there is no differ- 
ence, no more than there is any difference on a piano, but 
in my opinion it depends entirely upon the key in which we 
play. 

When playing in the key of A minor, G sharp is the 
leading tone and has to be fairly high in order to sound 
correct. When playing in the key of F minor, A flat dis- 
tinguishes the key from being F major, and it is therefore 
natural to emphasize it and to be very deliberate about play- 
ing the’ A flat low, so here is one example whereby G sharp 
and A flat sound imaginarily different. 

Half steps are usually not sufficiently emphasized by the 
average violinist; of course, the violinists who play more 
or less instinctively in tune do not give this matter a great 
deal of consideration, but how many violinists are there who 
play instinctively in tune after having passed their prodigy 
stager 

Sometimes the distinction between these notes such as G 
sharp and A flat, etc., is very exaggerated. The result is 
also bad intonation, or 1 would sooner call it too much in 
tune, although it is nearly as painful to the ear but never 
as much as when the notes are ignorantly out of tune. It is 
of the utmost importance for the violinist to know con- 
stantly in which key he is playing and to which key he 
modulates so as to be aware which the leading tone is as 
well as the third of that scale, to make a marked distinction 
between the major and minor third, major and minor sixth, 
and id perfect fourths and fifths. 
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Zandonai's New Opera Has Premiere 
in Naples 


Giuliano the Event of the Season—Enthusiastic Cheer- 
ing Greets Composer 


Nap.es.—The greatest event of the musical season here 
thus far has been the world premiére of Riccardo Zandonai's 
new opera, Giuliano. Piquancy was added to the occasion 
by reason of the rivalry between Naples, Rome and Milan 
for the first performance of this work, and great was the 
civic pride when Naples won. 

The San Carlo opera house, which had been undergoing 
repairs for the past two years, shone in all its old glory, 
while among the audience, which taxed the capacity of the 
house even to the placing of extra chairs, could be seen 
many distinguished foreign as well as Italian visitors. 

The libretto of the opera, written by Arturo Rossato 
in close collaboration with the composer, is based on one 
of the old legends of Jacopo Varagine, and consists of a 
prologue, two acts and an epilogue. Giuliano disturbs the 
delightful peace and happiness of forest life by his fre- 
quent shooting of birds. At last he kills a doe which, in 
dying, tells Giuliano that he will also kill his parents. 
Overcome with remorse at what he has done, Giuliano 
sinks to the ground and prays for forgiveness, vowing that 
he will nevermore kill birds or animals and that he will 
never return home, but go forth as a follower of God to 
relieve the poor and oppressed. 

The first act finds him entering the fortress of the Lady 
Reginella as her saviour, bringing with him the dead body 
of her oppressor. In her gratitude she offers herself to 
him as his wife. The second act shows Giuliano in a 
cheerful, cosy room in the castle, a prey to melancholy be- 
cause of his home and parents, whom he will never see 
again. While his wife is trying to comfort him the howl- 
ing of a wild beast is heard outside. Giuliano reaches for 
his bow and arrow to kill the animal, but remembering his 
vow he puts them back. His depression deepens and the 
repeated howling of the animal irritates him until his wife 
urges him to hunt and kill it. She hands him his bow and 
arrow and hunting knife and he rushes away. 

In his absence his parents come to the door as pilgrims. 
Reginella recognizes them, brings them in and puts them to 
bed in her room to rest until her husband’s return. He 
comes back and seeing them there thinks his wife has be- 
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come faithless and stabs them both before Reginella enters 
and tells him who they were. 

In the epilogue Giuliano has become a hermit. His wife, 
who has joined a band of pilgrims, finds him and tells how 
she has been waiting for him for ten years. He comforts 
her with the hope of a meeting in the next world and sends 
her on her way. 

The next comer is a man who is dying of cold. To touch 
him is death, but in a rush of pity Giuliano disregards the 
warning and warms the stranger with his own body. The 
stranger, who is Christ, then reveals Himself to Giuliano 
who falls at His feet in joy and dies. 

Tremendous enthusiasm greeted this work at the close 
and Zandonai, who conducted, was cheered again and again. 
Maria Laurenti and Franco Lo Giudice who played the 
parts of Reginella and Giuliano, respectively, also came in 
for a large share of the enthusiastic applause. 


Hilda Grace Gelling Reads Paper on Modern 
Tone 

Hilda Grace Gelling, vocal teacher of New York, recently 
read a three-minute paper before the Guild of Vocal Teachers 
and the Society for the Study of Expression. Her subject 
was The Modern Tone, and her remarks as follows: 

“Progress in all phases of endeavor has occasioned a de- 
mand for greater, fuller, more complete accomplishment, 
therefore tone, the medium through which the singer conveys 
his message must, to meet the modern requirement, embody 
more than it formerly did. The ‘more’ does not signify 
volume—rather more colors in tone—not just beautiful sing- 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


ing, but expressive, adequately appropriate ‘and colorful tonal 
shading, where the tone itself is capable of conveying the 
major part of the inner meaning contained in the song or 
aria. 

“If tone merely denoted sound in relation to volume, dura- 
tion and pitch, irrespective of quality, would it not be com- 
paratively simple for one to say: There is a perfect tone 
But when we note the difference of opinion in regard to 
voice quality, we are forced to conclude that tonal perfec- 
tion is a matter of individual taste. 

“As comparison tends toward an estimate of relative like 
ness or unlikeness, it is not improper that we as teachers 
endeavor to compare the tone of yesterday with that of 
to- -day. 

“It scarcely need be said that the earnest teacher and suc- 
cessful performer of this age has profited by the teachings 
of the old masters, but why should not active minds of this 
generation strive for further tonal treasure? In the opinion 
of this humble observer, a cut and dried vocal method cannot 
satisfactorily be applied to the present highly-individualized 
student. The fuller expression in tone, or shall we term it 
the modern tone, can only be brought about when the singing 
apparatus and impulses of the singer are deemed as indi- 
vidual as his face. 

“In this new world, in the Twentieth Century, may we 
glorify. our musical forebears by further developing their 
dearest treasure—the Sincinc Tone.” 


Mary Brubaker’s Activities Increase 


Mary Brubaker, American harpist, is now filling many 
engagements following the success of her first New York 
appearance at Steinway Hall last November. It was of 
Miss Brubaker on this occasion that the press used such 
adjectives as “brilliant,” “delightful,” and “dexterous,” and 
spoke of her “vigor,” “assurance,” and “well-merited ap- 
plause.”” Among the engagements booked for Miss Bru- 
baker, in addition to church and social affairs, are: New 
York City; Charles Hopkins Theater, Pen and Brush Club, 
Hunter College Chorale Club, Intime Artists, St, Regis 
Hotel, WOR Radio Broadcast, Association Breakfast 
(Astor Hotel), Bishop McDonnell Memorial School; Phila- 
delphia—Witherspoon Hall; Baltimore—Notre Dame Col- 
lege; Connecticut—Hamilton Heights Auditorium, and in 
New Jersey, Saint George Club. 


Alexander Lambert Off for California 


Alexander Lambert, prior to his pianistic pedagogical 
duties at the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, next 
season, plans to take a vacation this winter, and left for 
California February 18, to be away from New York untii 
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Music on the Air 





On TuRNING THE DIAL 

Whoever was managing the con- 
trol room during the broadcast of General Motors, with 
Rosa Raisa as the stellar attraction, did a poor job of it. 
It seems incredible that WEAF should have such mechanics 
associated with its workrooms > what it did to Raisa’s 
singing would be unbelievable if not heard. One had the 
impression that the singer was patos coming and going 
from the microphone, which to the listener was indeed try- 
ing, as it meant a constant readjustment of the dials. Raisa’s 
voice is a gorgeous instrument (everyone who loves singing 
knows that) and when we were offered the opportunity to 
hear her at proper range we found in her renditions occa- 
sion for superlative expressions. She was truly a great 
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artist during her singing of the Otello Ave Maria. Matilde 
Harding, associated with the NBC, performed part of the 
A minor Grieg concerto to her credit. The young pianist 
recently won the Juilliard Foundation award and showed 
herself to have the many requisites necessary for such a 
distinction. 

Tuespay, Fepruary 14.—In spite of the static we were 
able to get an idea of the playing of Herma Harter, with 
the Edison hour. Her work is by no means extraordinary, 
but ente rtaining. It is strange to see how into the lines of 
the passé has fallen the once interesting Edison hour. The 
Southern singers—Edith Piper, Doris Doe, Charles Strat- 
ton, and Walter Leary—accompanied by the Judson Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave an attractive entertainment for the 
3arbizon schedule. Each of the singers gave a solo group 
and finished up with several well modulated quartets. We 
are glad that, although the ensemble is called “southern,” 
these singers do not limit themselves to just that type of 
songs. 

WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 15.—WOR has made two decided 
changes. The first is a musical one, namely, that the Kolster 
hour will no longer be devoted to one composer each time. 
That seems regrettable for it was a decidedly instructive 
course afforded by the idea, in which one could get a very 
accurate knowledge of the general characteristics of a musi- 
cian. The second change is in its policy. It has assumed a 
commercial attitude by reading paid advertisements. If this 
station could get the attitude and angle of the listener on 
this matter it would soon realize that a continual drumming 
of commercialism, mixed in with music, is distasteful _ 
non-productive. The performance of Carmen by the Na- 
tional Opera Company could easily make other perform- 
ances of that work this season stand in the shade. Devora 
Nadworney did herself proud, and ‘her associate baritone, 
Ivan Ivantzoff, was a good foil for her vocally. Our imag- 
ination had to rove in the picturization, and it is our bet 
that they would make an excellent thing of the real pro- 
duction. Perhaps sometime we will have this pleasure. 

Tuurspay, Fresruary 16—The Maxwell and Ampico 
hours, usually highlights of a Thursday night, became 
purely mediocre this evening. The Continentals were by 
far the best on WJZ’s calendar, but they came late, which 
was too bad, Fortunately the Philharmonic and Toscanini 
were on WOR and our restless spirit found solace in 
Mendelssohn’s and Ravel’s musings. 

Fripay, Fesruary 17—Godfrey Ludlow indulged in the 
melodies of Italian music for a brief half hour. The 
Italian numbers seemed all the more melodious as they 
were unfolded upon Mr. Ludlow's famous Stradivarius. 
Porpora, Veracini and Tartini were truly lovely. Miss 
Zielinska sang her way through several Mozart selections, 
to which her voice is admirably suited. Batti, Batti, from 
Don Giovanni, was especially well done; it had spark and 
plenty of vocal brilliance. 

SATURDAY, Fesruary 18—This seemed to be a day of 
orchestral music. Schelling, that delightful musician, en- 
tertained the children with the Philharmonic in the morning, 
and in the evening Damrosch had his usual RCA hour, to 
which we listened with reverent attention to the Beethoven 
Eroica Funeral March. Mr. Damrosch has the ability not 
merely to instruct but also to appeal to the emotions in his 
talks, so that one has a real desire to listen to the music 
after his explanations. All in all there is much of valuable 
instruction being offered on the radio these days by the 
pioneers especially interested in the development of the 
young. A debut on the air was the appearance of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, founded by Carolyn Beebe. 
There are eleven artists of reputation in the ensemble. 
Deems Taylor’s Looking Glass suite received a most en- 
chanting interpretation at their hands. 

Sunpay, Fesruary 19—Katherine Palmer sang beauti- 
fully, in the afternoon, offering songs of Schubert, Marx 
and Holmes, accompanied by a string quartet. Miss 
Palmer’s voice is unusually adapted for broadcasting and 
we are cite enthusiastic about her. There was also the 


1928 


voice of Devora Nadworney in Samoan Love Songs heard 
on WJZ, and in the evening we were given the treat of the 
day, when we heard the singing of Frederick Jagel on 
the Atwater Kent hour. The tenor has the rare combina- 
tion of lyric and dramatic quality, proved by the very fact 
that he opened! with the Celeste Aida and then followed with 
the Manon Reve. Mr. Jagel’s voice is of beautiful quality, 
easy and admirably controlled. In the last named he had 
some legato passages that should be the envy of singers 
in general, and a sustained breath control that allows for 
countless modulations. The four English numbers were also 
well sung, our favorite being Hageman’s Do Not Go My 
Love. Mr. Jagel caught the spirit of Tagore’s elusive 
pleading, so that it pulled at the heart strings. Felix Sal- 
mond, well known cellist, was associated on the program, 
and truly we do love to hear Mr. Salmond play. Always 
he gives us a deep, rich quality of tone and a moving inter- 
pretation. And we just closed our eyes and pictured him 
bending, lovingly, over the instrument, as he always does. 
Facts oF INTEREST 

The Edison hour is offering a new series, 
Music Map of the World. 

The Independent tube makers plan a $10,000,000 suit 
against the RCA, so it is said. 

The Judson Radio Corporation now has the liberty of ap- 
pearing on any network, MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI, 
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Auer to Hold Master Class at Chicago 
Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College takes pride in having been 
able to secure another return engagement of Prof. Leopold 
Auer for its Summer Mas- 
ter School of 1928. The ac- 
complishments of pupils of 
the illustrious violinist have 
literally staggered the world. 
It is unnecessary to mention 
here the names of all his pu- 
pils, and if only Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Mi- 
scha Elman, Toscha Seidel, 
Eddy Brown, Cecilia Han- 
sen, Max Rosen, Kathleen 
Parlow, Francis Macmillen, 
Benno Rabinof and Ruth 
Ray are singled out as ex- 
amples of the results which 
have accrued from Auer’s 
remarkable teaching, it is 
due to the fact that all his 
pupils have something to of- 
fer the musical public. The 
above are the exponents of 
his art best known to concert-goers in America. 

This coming summer Prof. Auer will celebrate his sixth 
summer as guest teacher at the Chicago Musical College, and 
the school feels that he has put the final touches to the build- 
ing of a department of violin playing which had already been 
glorified by the efforts of such artists as the late Emile 
Sauret, Hugo Heermann, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel, 
Maurice Goldblatt, and others. 

As ever, the time of Prof. Auer is already practically 
filled, so that prospective students are advised to make early 
applications for lessons. 


Prof. 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


Marchesi Pupils Engaged 


Blanche Marchesi presented her pupils in recital in 
Manchester on December 17 and in London on January 7, 
as a result of which Nora Sabin was engaged by Nigel 
Playfair. Enid Settee, dramatic soprano, was engaged for 
several orchestral concerts in the provinces, and the Sisters 
Meduria, who sing contralto duets especially arranged for 
them by Mme. Marchesi and who are creating a sensation, 
were engaged to broadcast from London. 

After these recitals, Mme. Marchesi re-opened her Paris 
studio, on January 11, and is now vesy busy, in addition to 
her teaching, with the writing of another book on singing, 
the result of the experience of Garcia, Matilde Marchesi 
and Blanche Marchesi. 








M A Ss S I M I To Introduce My 


“MASTERPIECE ON VOICE CULTURE” 
. A Revelation in Voice Placement Which All Students 


BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST 
2100 Creston Avg., New YorEK 


PIANO 


Should Read Steinway Hall 
New York 


STUDIOS 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


ACCOMPANIST 


The Pouch 
345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 


COACH 


j Voice Placement and 
Opera Class, Address 
108 W. 75th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 











WONDERKODE, INC. 


beatésen MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 


% | LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W. 49th St., New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 














SAMUEL ~ 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 


Tofi Trabliisee 
Studios 


154 W. 78th St., 
N. Y. City 


Vocal 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Address: 36 West 112th St., N. Y. 
Tel: Monument 0338 





JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 

Mgt: S. L. Ross, National Broadcasting Co. 

711 Fifth Avenue New York 





KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 





GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


“Thorough competence— 


unswerving sincerity.’ 


Management E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*‘—London Daily Telegraph. 


“Play as you learn” 
Seclaway Hall, Suite 1409-1410, New York 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for “= Clubs 

1510 8rd Ave., N. t Dodge 

Mgt. Epna BLANCHE SHOWALTER, seit. Bldg., ude 


MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, Inc. 
Chickering Halil, 27-289 West 657th Street 
New York City 

















ETHEL RUTH DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Building - - Coaching 


Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. Tel. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Trafalgar 1069 








ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St..N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 

















HAROLD BRYSON 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


151 W. W. 57th St. 
New York 
Phone: Circle 615: 





CAROLYN GRAY 


Accompanist—Pianist 
Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates Spring of 1928—Sea- 
son 1928-1929, 

Will Accept ENTIRE TOUR 
also 


SCATTERED DATES 


Address 
302 Reymer Bldg., 239 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM KROLL 


WILLEM WILLEKE 


AURELIO GIORNI 


These artists comprise the personnel of the Elshuco Trio, which is to give the fourth and last of the season’s subscription concerts on the evening of Leap Year Day, February 29, é# 

the Engineering Auditorium. The program—also consistently triplet—«will present the Brahms B major trio for violin, cello and piano; the Beethoven E flat major quartet, in which, 

the Elshucos will be assisted by Conrad Held and his viola; the Schubert Forellen quintet, in which they will be joined also by Emil Mix, contrabassist. 
played in memory of Schubert, whose short life came to its close one hundred years ago on November 19, 1828. 


MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, 
president and general manager of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, who has worked indefatigably toward plac 
ing the organization upon the purely professional basis upon 
which it now stands. One of the purposes of the company 
is to provide Philadelphia artists with an opportunity to be 
cast in leading as well ag minor roles, and during the past 


four seasons close to one hundred singers from that city 


have been given appearances. (Photo by Photo-Crafters.) 


MARTHA 


MARY PARISELL, 
ten year old violinist, who appeared as soloist with the 
Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 
Wallingford Riegger, before a capacity audience in the 
Little Theater on January 25. She played the violin con- 
certo by De Beriot. The young violinist is a pupil of Hazel 
Woodard, teacher in the Junior Department, and for the 
past few months she has taken special work with Stefan 
Sopkin, master teacher of violin at the Conservatory. 


ATTWOOD, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang the National Anthem at the ungpiling of the first poster on the steps 


of the City Hall, New York, on February 1. 


Mayor Walker was the™Master of Ceremonies. 
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The “Trout-Quintet” will be 


ELIZABETH KIRKPATRICK, 
a young Pittsburgh soprano, who is meeting with success in 
concert. She was soloist with the Red Arrow Male Quartet 
on February 2 and was so well received that tt has resulted 
in a return engagement in the near future in a song recital. 
On February 7 she sang in Oil City, February 13 in the 
Soldiers Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, and today, February 23, 
she will give a recital at the Pittsburgh studio of Reese R. 
Reese, the teacher with whom this artist studies. (Photo 
© Parry.) 


al 


EDWIN SWAIN 
at his home in Florida, where he recently enjoyed a brief 
rest and vacation from touring in concer The baritone és 
especially fond of the Southland, for it was down there in an 
orange grove that the early years of his life were spent. He 
will return to that section of the co ) riod from 
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America’s ape Ci Finest Piano 
Played by 


EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


in her New York Recital, January 24, 1928 


Demonstrated anew the refined musicianship of this accomplished young artist. She has a tone of unusual 
ilIness and appeal, her phrasing is of marked fluency, and she has a technique to be envied—the kind that 
presses without obtruding. She scored a distinct success.—New York American. 


Mrs. Sollitt displays finesse in Town Hall recital. Again disclosed qualities of value on the concert platform. 
Mrs. Sollitt has taste and discretion, fine feeling and technical fluency. She is essentially an etcher in tones.— 


New York Herald Tribune. 


Has a musician’s understanding of the various schools represented on her list. Cordially received by a friendly 
idience.—New York Times. 


Good tone, good pedaling, nice finger work, and earnest purpose lent pleasing quality to her work. The 
iudience was responsive—New York Sun. 


impico Recordings 





